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chiefly from the remains of ancient Art. With a Life. By the 
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Ir may be a bibliomaniacal prejudice, but we are inclined to 
doubt whether, so far as mere printing goes, the classics may 
not be read more pleasurably in the editions of the last century 
than in any that have succeeded them. It is possible that the 
reproach which this feeling dictates may attach to foreigners 
rather than to our own countrymen, ang that the fact may be 
merely that the Germans, of whose labours we most naturally 
think when speaking of modern classical philology, are almost 
without an exception insensible to the charms of — paper and 
elegant typography. Still, while we thankfully acknowledge that 
English workmen are in this respect far superior, and recall with 
satisfaction editions like those of Messrs. Harding & Co., twenty 
years ago, and Mr. Pickering’s of a later date, our instinct is never- 
theless to look yet further backward. Mr. Murray, in the book 
now before us, has made a bold attempt to vindicate the honour 
of his century; but his success does not strike us as complete. It 
is a very beautiful work, but the type is hardly equal to that with 
which Horace has before now been embellished in more than 
one instance. We do not happen to have Pine within call, nor 
yet the immaculate edition of Foulis; but we can safely speak 
for Baskerville, and also for Bensley, who was Gilbert Wake- 
field’s printer. There is, indeed, much for Mr. Murray to fall 
back upon, even if it be allowed that Messrs. Vizetelly’s fount 
is inferior to the silver type of the old Birmingham press. In 
the combined force of its attractions, his book is, so far as we 
know, unique. There are vignettes without number, gems, and 
landscapes, and groups of figures, quite a Horatian gallery ; and 
each page stands in a graceful framework, varied with consider- 
able skill, though perhaps the effect of the whole is not quite 
distinctively classical, and reminds us too much of medizval 
illuminations, and other developments hardly congenial to the 
spirit of Augustan Rome. 
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But whether the taste of the present period in externals be 
retrograde or progressive, in the more substantial requirements 
of classical editorship we have decidedly advanced, as this 
edition shows. In the last century it would have been difficult 
to secure such services as Mr. Milman’s, which should attract 
the English reader by embodying critical learning in the forms 
of elegant literature. Had Tonson a hundred-and-twenty 
or thirty years ago resolved to delight the world with a model 
Horace, and employed Addison to write the life, whatever 
might have been the impression made at the time, it would 
scarcely now be a book quoted and appealed to. Something 
must be allowed for the disadvantage under which even the 
purest specimen of eighteenth century English would come 
before us now. We might abstractedly admit the style to be 
equal, or superior to our own, but many of the terms of ex- 
pression will be such as have now become practically obsolete— 
perfectly intelligible indeed, but unsuited to our modern habits 
of thought. We should smile, for instance, to see Horace called 
the most shining wit of the emperor’s court, or, perhaps, an 
exemplar of Roman civility and polite letters, and might thus 
be prevented from doing full justice to the real excellences of a 
memoir where such phrases abounded. But setting aside all 
these prepossessions, we may affirm confidently that a life by 
Addison would in esthetical, and still more in historical, requi- 
sites be infinitely behind this of Mr. Milman’s. The sketch of 
previous Roman literature, if given at all, would be superficial 
to the last degree; nor could much more be expected from an 
attempt made in Queen Anne’s reign to give Horace his proper 
rank in poetry, even by the critic who first showed a tendency 
to appreciate the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In our days there is, it may 
be said without vanity, a larger amount of knowledge, and 
truer, wider views; and when we meet with a writer like Mr. 
Milman, exhibiting a happy combination of the English and the 
classical scholar, we are led to reflect with some complacency on 
the improved literary circumstances under which we live, and 
the improved literary atmosphere which we breathe. 

Save, in the pro forma revision of the text, which appears to 
be that of Orelli, Mr. Milman’s editorial labours are entirely 
vig womaret Besides the life, which extends to five chapters, 

e has given us a table of Horatian chronology, and two long 





' The philological world has sustained a great loss in the recent death of this 
excellent scholar. To estimate his merits as a critic would be beyond our province. 
It is more in point to remark that, as we learn from a late number of the Classical 
Museum, the very last book with which he was occupied was Horace, a third 
edition of which he had almost completed. The sccond edition, now before us, 
is admirable for its learning and critical acumen, though rather deficient in native 
poetical taste. 
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lists of notices of the various historical personages and brother 
poets whom Horace happens to mention. He has also, by a 
fortunate power of assimilation, contrived to favour us with a 
letter from Mr. Dennis (author, as many of our readers probably 
know, of an elaborate work on the sepulchres of Etruria,) de- 
scribing Horace’s villa. Thus, without making himself respon- 
sible for anything in the shape of a critical commentary, he has 
accumulated a large amount of informtion, tending to illustrate 
the personal and poetical character of Horace,—his position in 
relation to his own time, and to Roman literature in general, 
and so to commend him to the perusal of the reader, not as a 
stranger, but as one whose life and circumstances are already 
known and understood. ‘We should have been grateful if he 
had added a few notes, such as would have come very appro- 
priately from him—notes, which, taking for granted the results 
of philological investigation, would decide the meaning of doubt- 
ful passages by considerations of taste and poetical feeling, 
precisely of that class which we seek in vain from ordinary 
commentators, but which an accomplished student might easily 
furnish. What he has done already is quite conclusive as to his 
perfect ability to have done more. He displays, we think, great 
judgment in the manner in which he deals with the vexed 
question of Horatian dates. We do not pretend to go into the 
controversy, or to arbitrate in any way except on grounds which 
would apply to any collection of poems, no less than to the 
Odes, Satires, and Epistles: but we cannot doubt that his 
instinct (backed, as it apparently has been, by a careful inde- 
pendent inquiry,) has guided him right. Bentley, as might 
have been expected from a man who, though a giant in classical 
scholarship, is not known to have written more than one copy 
of English verses in his life, drew out a scheme, which, correct 
as it seems to be in the main, is far too simple and unbending ; 
and the consent of subsequent editors, till a very late period, 
has been generally in his favour. Tate’s ‘Horatius Restitutus,’ 
for instance, is a restoration on strictly Bentleian principles. On 
the continent, however, an attack on his theory has for some 
little time been going on, and various exceptions have been 
satisfactorily established by a diligent comparison of passage 
with passage. Mr. Milman sees without any difficulty that the 
publication of a collection of poems does not show that all 
the pieces contained were written at the same date, nor that the 
author may not have had by him at the time some production 
of a different nature, reserving it for a later volume. He sees, 
too, what an antiquarian ought to have seen, that in those days 
the private circulation of works was much more frequent even 
than now, and that Horace may have been known as a poet of 
name in more branches than one, before he ever ventured to 
u 2 
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publish at all. Of course it is not meant to assert that a sepa- 
rate date can be assigned to every ode, though that has been 
maintained by the all-encountering hardihood of the Germans— 
* Ego vero tunc Rome non fui,’ is Orelli’s shrewd and sarcastic 
remark on the subject of one of these disputes. Differences of 
style and tone may furnish good reasons for believing one part of 
a poet’s writings to belong to a later stage in his mental growth 
than another; but these, belonging as they do to questions of 
general interest, will mostly be at once discernible by an in- 
structed comprehension, not merely dependent on the individual 
subtlety, however valuable in itself, of a professional critic. 
Supposed allusions to historical events, though seemingly more 
definite, are really much less amenable to broad principles of 
judgment, and except in certain tangible cases, more likely to 
be due to perverted ingenuity. 

And now, presuming that Mr. Milman, like a loyal editor, 
would wish the main interest of the reader to be centred in his 
author, not in himself, we shall make no apology for speaking 
exclusively of Horace—of Horace as the representative of a 
note-worthy period, both of literature and of society. It is a 
picture which has often been drawn with various success ; but 
perhaps there may be something in the disposition of the lights 
and shadows, as it appears to us, which is not included in the 
view ordinarily presented, and for which it may therefore be 
worth while to run the risk of a little sameness in the general 
outline. The Augustan age certainly is one which, without 
there being any difference about the facts, will be estimated 
differently by different minds; and each year, independently of 
the direct influence it may exert on the question by means of 
historical research, is sure to affect its bearings indirectly, as 
adding to the data out of which intellectual developments and 
social phenomena are to be judged. 

The literature of Rome, more particularly its poetry, at the 
time that Horace appeared, was undeniably exhibiting strong 
signs of vigorous life. It had been already conquered by Greece 
some time before: the expulsion of the Saturnian measure, of 
which Horace speaks as such a step in civilization, really 
amounted to the banishment of the one metre which was of 
native Latin growth; and though the hexameter had the right 
of the stronger on its side, its triumph is no more to be imputed 
to the Latin language than the victories of the Norman kings 
—a point which Mr. Macaulay has just been putting with so 
much foree—to the national glories of England. But the 
parallel with our own conquest holds so far that the native life 
of the conquered was but overlaid, not crushed, by the con- 
queror. Specimens might be quoted from Ennius, even without 
going beyond the two or three lines which Mr. Milman happens 
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to cite in one of his foot-notes, to show that the Latin tongue 
was fashioning itself to poetical expressions which might have 
established themselves as original and independent. When we 
get to Lucretius and Catullus, the possibility of Roman poetry 
seems to have been proved beyond a doubt. The poem of the 
former especially well deserves more systematic consideration 
than it has yet received, or than we can now afford to bestow 
on it. We suspect Mr. Milman is right in intimating that it was 
the finest burst of didactic poetry that the world had as yet heard 
—far beyond anything which had been produced in that strain 
by the Greeks. In its main object it is indeed a failure, not so 
much from the unpoetical nature of its philosophy, as though, 
doubtless, it is by no means the most capable of all schemes of 
doctrine to be exhibited in verse, poetry has overcome greater 
difficulties in its day—but rather trom the poet’s want of art, 
hindering him from grasping together the ideas which he appre- 
hended separately, and forcing him at last to leave a composition 
where the two elements, the poetical and the doctrinal, separate 
and fall asunder the instant they are touched. But the attempt 
was a large one, especially for a man whose life was not very 
long protracted, and who seems to have lived in some way under 
a cloud: defective as was its execution, it was conceived and 
carried out ona great scale. Nor has any one since wholly 
succeeded where he failed, and effected a thorough conjunction, 
without trace of heterogeneousness, between poetry and didactic 
philosophy. It is not enough to reason in verse, even in excel- 
lent and genuine verse; the reasoning itself must be such as 
belongs to verse, and to verse alone—the logic of the imagina- 
tion. Conclusions tiust be brought before the mind, not by the 
tangible chain of dialectical syllogisms, but by the impalpable, 
yet no less appreciable connexion of poetical images. Where 
Lucretius has turned both eyes on poetry, instead of endeavour- 
ing with a double vision to take in two objects, he sees more 
than was ever seen by most Roman poets, and many of other 
nations. The passage on the physical decay of the world at the 
end of his second book, has a solemn and overwhelming gran- 
deur, which affects us more than anything that we recollect in 
Latin verse. The majesty of Nature rising up to rebuke her 
creature for his puny and querulous dread of death, described 
in the third book, is even more than poetical ; it is, pro tanto, 
an exception to the general failure of the attempt, and ee 
the poetry of Epicurean doctrine as truly as man can ever hope 
to give it. In the copiousness of his phraseology too he affords 
us a better notion than any one since his time of what the 
resources of the Latin language appeared to promise. A careful 
examination of his style will detect a great deal of slovenliness 
and inartificiality, as in all works written before the code of 
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taste has been thoroughly formed; but it will discover no less a 
surprising number of phrases and terms of diction, most of 
them of high merit, hazarded apparently by him, and only lost 
to Roman poetry by the timidity of those who succeeded him. 
Catullus, who cannot be more than mentioned here, was a poet 
of the same stamp—by the fault of his time deficient in art, as 
the most cursory inspection of his longest work, the Epitha- 
lanium of Peleus and Thetis, at once shows—by his own 
genius a writer rarely surpassed for strength and sweetness, as 
the fourteen lines on Sirmio alone, received and worked out by 
a kindred nature, would be sufficient to prove. 

Unfortunately, however, Greece was not content with a 
single conquest, once for all. It was not enough to have esta- 
blished a su remacy over Latin literature, which might then 
have been allowed to develop under its shade into a gradual 
independence—to have given a primary form which the reci- 
pient might have been trusted to fill up from his.own resources. 
There was at hand a second invasion, by which Roman thought, 
just recovering from its prostration, was to be overthrown 
afresh, and reduced almost completely to bondage. Already, 
in the boasted works of Cicero, in and through whom, to 
quote the highest authority on Roman history, the literature of 
Rome attained its perfection, it must have been plainly dis- 
cernible that the matter was in danger of being sacrificed to 
the form. Character is, doubtless, very closely connected with 
genius; and a man whose morale is not in some sense inde- 
pendent and self-sufficing, is not likely to show a very sub- 
stantive intellect. Cicero’s deficiencies, as a man, are well 
known; and thus we should be prepared to presume that, as 
a writer, he would let the external preponderate over the 
internal, But, in the period which followed, even a degree 
of independence like Cicero’s was a thing to be coveted. Con- 
sequently, we may expect to find an increasing tendency to 
make style and manner everything. Literature had arrived at 
a crisis which, in any case, is sure to be peculiarly perilous. 
Men were becoming every day more sensible of the require- 
ments of taste; more impatient of the rusticity and inelegance 
of what had pleased ‘them a few years before. Ennius had 
spoken with contempt of Nevius, as of one who had lived 
before poetry existed at all. He was now to be relegated 
himself by public opinion to the same barbarous age. Nothing 
as yet produced in Rome had been composed with a sufficient 
knowledge of the rules of art. A model was wanted; and 
to whom could they go more profitably than to their old 
masters, the Greeks? Greek literature was not exactly living 
then, being, in fact, in a state of extreme decrepitude; but it 
had enjoyed such a life as no phenomenon of the kind had ever 
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equalled. The great authors of Greece were in every one’s 
hands; they were the real sovereigns of the Roman mind, as 
surely as the physical energies of the nation had given way 
before Rome. The gods had not bestowed every thing on 
Rome; she had no real poetry of her own; therefore, she must 
borrow. There was much in the nature of things to recom- 
mend such a notion. No one will say that the Romans were 
essentially a poetical people, or that there were not elements in 
their national character, their aptitude for law and empire, 
which are as uncongenial to poetry as to speculative philosophy. 
But the stern senatorial dignity of Roman nature had that in 
it, which might have expressed itself in solemn schylean 
music, as Lucretius had practically shown; and the question 
should have occurred, whether a literature borrowed from 
another people was, indeed, a literature worth having. After 
the battle of Actium, however, these considerations were not 
likely to suggest themselves. The austere gravity of the 
Roman citizen had, in the person of Cicero, the pattern public- 
man of the time immediately preceding, so far as externals went, 
become a kind of peace-loving pompousness, hardly sacred from 
ridicule, though not reaching to the comic conception of 
a modern civic functionary, and, at any rate, no living source of 
inspiration or enthusiasm. The great men of the day were 
extra-national; forming no class which could be said to repre- 
sent Roman interests, but animated by personal hopes and 
a spirit of personal ambition. On the other hand, there was 
a decided appetite for literature, and plenty of workmen, some 
of them men of extraordinary artistic ability, prepared to 
supply the want by studies after the Greek. Generally speaking, 
there was no lack of judgment exhibited in these copies; but 
in one remarkable instance they showed themselves ignorant of 
the analogy which is the first law of imitation. They regarded 
epic poetry, not as the wild, luxuriant growth of an early age, 
but as a plant which could be reared in any atmosphere by 
ordinary pains. A narrative poem with similes and episodes, 
and a heroic action extending over a given number of books, 
twelve, or four-and-twenty, was to all intents and purposes 
the representative of the Homeric rhapsodies. What bitter 
sarcasm there is, whether intended or no, in Niebuhr’s state- 
ment, that Virgil admitted a few archaic forms into his Aineid, 
in conformity with a rule respecting epic poetry, which had been 
laid down by the Alexandrian grammarians! Rome needed an 
epic, for the older poems had gone out of fashion; and Virgil 
was asked by Augustus to supply it. It was to be on a great 
national subject; no mere common history of two or three 
hundred years back; but one as old as the very oldest origin of 
the Latin race. The poet had abundant grace and tenderness, 
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and a certain majesty, besides an inimitable style; but the 
whole feeling was modern. Those who used to maintain that 
/Eneas was intended to prefigure Augustus were unconsciously 
maintaining a truth. It is an Augustan poem,—a splendid glori- 
fication of Augustan Rome,—incidents, images, characters, all of 
the Augustan stamp, slightly transformed, in order to look 
antique,—but with no trace of the heroic life and manners. 
But the Romans thought it a genuine epic; and it has been 
a common-place with critics ever since, whether the Aineid or 
the Iliad be superior. 

It was among this band of poetical regenerators that Horace 
came forward. He was every way qualified by temperament 
and bent of genius, to take rank as an Augustan poet. In 
versatility of mental experience he seemed to have the ad- 
vantage over some others of the class. He began life as 
a republican, among the last school of political enthusiasts which 
Rome saw; and in his later years he frequently recurred to the 
recollection, and described, though with an apology for meddling 
with such serious subjects, how, when all else on earth had 
been conquered, the fierce soul of Cato alone remained untamed. 
But he had no mind to seek a Roman death, either in the field, 
or by his own sword; and he lived to think better of his 
youthful heat, and to find that he could live and please his 
readers very well though the republic was gone beyond recall. 
Educated in the best style, first at Rome, and then at Athens, 
he early formed his literary taste, and was even ambitious to 
be distinguished as a Greek poet, when his better genius wisely 
counselled him not to bring poetry into a language where none 
was wanted,—advice which a supernatural informant might 
have taught him to apply to imitations from the Greek as well 
as to Greek originals. His first attempts, however, were in 
a department almost purely Roman—that of satire. From 
very early times it had existed in Italy; first, in a rough 
dramatic form, analogous to that of Greece, afterwards in a 
shape of its own, not scenic, nor yet lyrical, like the satire of 
Archilochus, but entirely devoid of the external marks of 
poetry, save the metre. No denationalizing change had passed 
over it, if we except the introduction of the hexameter. One 
great master of it at least had already appeared ; Lucilius, an 
author whose works were read as classical at the time when 
Horace wrote. Many years after the Augustan period, it still 
flourished in full vigour, increasing rather than waxing feeble 
as the rest of Roman poetry and the remains of Roman 
character fell into corruption, and, like history in prose litera- 
ture, roused into more vital intensity by the utter badness of 
everything around it. It was the most real intellectual birth 
that the nation produced, generated by the old sternness of 
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disposition and unideal legislative temper; and, so long as a 
trace of those characteristics remained, it was likely to induce 
a stronger and more vehement protest the more spreading the 
evil to be protested against. In Horace’s time, and in Horace’s 
hands, it had no such temptation to indecorous clamour. Liberty 
went out, not with a violent explosion, but in a gentle exhaia- 
tion, almost imperceptibly ; Octavius seemed so like a beneficent 
person, destined to restore order and tranquillity, and to put 
down that long-continued strife of factions which had been 
proved to be the bane of rational freedom. Everything would 
soon come right in the political world; and all that a satirist 
could do was to testify against a few moral and social delin- 
quencies, such as the extremely illiberal passion of avarice, or 
perhaps an immoderate and vulgar indulgence in sensual 
pleasure, in neither case as absolutely wrong, but as interfering 
with the amenities of life, while at the same time no favour was 
to be shown to the Stoics, or any people who dared to be over- 
strict. Some mock-moralist is reported to have remarked that 
it is exceedingly difficult to strike the golden mean between 
vice and virtue; and this difficulty is exactly what Horace 
surmounted himself by his own happy constitution, and wished 
to make others do so too. He disliked violence of any kind, 
whether in the pursuit of good or of evil, as offending against 
the rule which he wanted to have regarded as the rule of society, 
the rule of toleration. Fortune had not cast his birth among 
the nobility ; but it did not prejudice his innate social qualities ; 
he did not mind the accident; indeed, he turned it to good 
account, and while he speaks with that gratitude and warmth of 
his father’s magnanimity in resolving, in spite of his circum- 
stances, to give his son as complete an education as the best, he 
feels that to have escaped the morgue aristocratique is a blessing, 
and that the true thing is to live among the great without 
being troubled with greatness one’s self. His perception of the 
outward appearances of life was consummately keen, and sharp- 
ened by daily practice; all beyond was a territory which he 
neither knew, nor cared to know—a region of abnormal mon- 
strosities, of exaggerated feelings and useless questionings. In 
coming before the world as a censor, he touched on literary as 
well as on moral topics, and lost no time in proclaiming himself 
a decided champion of progress. There seems to have been 
a tendency at the time to over-estimate the old writers, and 
to despair of getting beyond them, though we do not hear that 
it enlisted much intellectual activity on its side. Horace at 
once opposed it, beginning with an attack on the writer who 
in the very province of satire was supposed to have precluded 
all further improvement, Lucilius, and replying to the clamour 
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which he thus excited by a second note of spirited defiance. 
With this, his first collected publication seems to have con- 
cluded; when he next puts forth a series of satires he is seen 
as the established favourite of the public, not requiring to make 
any bold strokes for their applause, but licensed to disport him- 
self as he thinks fit, and take for granted that they will feel 
interested in his personal humours and fancies. He next 
appeared, if our chronology be correct, with a volume of epodes, 
a species of composition half-way between satire and ode. 
These were after the Greek, being in imitation of Archilochus, 
and may be regarded as Horace’s first contribution to the 
literature of the new school. Some of them at least look as if 
they had been composed earlier than some of the satires, as the 
Epicureanism is scarcely so ripe, and the tone, whether in 
laughter or in rebuke, rather louder, though the change of form 
may perhaps have given the appearance of a change of spirit.’ 
Even in the most satirical of them there is something dithy- 
rambic; even in those which rise most nearly to a high lyrical 
strain there is a dash of bitterness. However, they paved the 
way for his presenting himself before the public as a purely 
lyric writer. He produced two books of odes, and afterwards 
a third, consisting chiefly of addresses to gods and goddesses, 
great men, (who are made rather more prominent than the 
immortals,) and male and female friends. Pindar and Anacreon 
appear to have been the two extreme points on which he fixed 
his eyes, Sappho and Alczus lying between. From these last 
he took some of his metres, following the Greek form, as 
Niebuhr remarks, much more closely than had been the custom 
in the generation just before. To the full height of Pindar he 
did not venture to aspire. But he evidently thought himself, 
or wished to be thought, a Roman Pindar. Between the 
real enthusiasm with which the Theban bard deifies his heroes, 
and the mock enthusiasm with which Horace deifies Augustus, 
there is, indeed, a step. Still, Horace had a certain belief in 
that great personage—the belief of a quiet, easy-going citizen 
in the restorer of order, reinforced by that of a literary man in 
his patron; and he trusted to poetical art to do the rest. We 
read them as they are—admire the consummate skill of the poet, 
but pity him for his not having had a better subject. Yet it is 
by no means clear whether he would not have felt the inspi- 
ration of a more exalted name a burden to him. ‘ Nature 
formed the poet for the king:’ and probably as much fervour 
was called out as his composition was capable of. The ode 
in which, after first endeavouring to stop a friend’s grief for the 
loss of a favourite boy by an appeal to the greater moderation 
observed by the convulsions of the physical world, he ends with 
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recommending him by way of diversion to sing the praises 
of Cwxsar, whatever else it proves, (and it might be taken as 
a text for proving a good deal,) is an argument, at any rate, 
that his faith in the man on the throne must have been 
considerable, at least for him. But he was not quite satisfied 
that his vocation was to celebrate great men and great deeds. 
He rarely gives a specimen of Pindaric song without begging 
pardon for having forgotten himself, and confessing that his 
province after all is, what he significantly calls ‘joci,’ a term 
nearly parallel to S. Paul’s evrpavedia. It is as the Roman 
Anacreon that he is in his element. Then his exquisite grace 
and playfulness come out, and we feel that the man is 
thoroughly equal to his subject. As he advances in years, he 
fluctuates more and more. He seems half to wish to withdraw 
his disclaimer, apparently being conscious that the happiest 
occasional pieces on love and friendship would form but a 
slender basis for his permanent reputation as the lyric bard of 
Rome. At the beginning of the third book he sets forth ode 
after ode, each of them attempting something of the moral 
sublime. Later still, in putting out a fourth book, he dwells 
more exclusively on his dignity as a poet, and his power over 
posterity. To be the Homer of Cesar’s battles is on the whole 
felt to be beyond his hopes; but he gradually draws to the 
conviction that he may yet be remembered in connexion with 
the peaceful glories of the Augustan period. A short time 
before, he had returned to his old manner, and published a col- 
lection of epistles, the satires of mature life. He now added 
a second series, containing only three, but those of much greater 
length, and mainly on literary subjects. He makes a final 
protest against the old school of poets, sketches a sort of 
Biographia Literaria of his own poetical life, past and present, 
and lastly, embodies the rules and traditions of his art, all the 
precepts which a long experience had enabled him to leave 
to the world, in a didactic treatise in verse. He was not only 
to revive at Rome the spirit of Alczus, Anacreon, and the 
Greek comedy, but to appear at last as the Roman Aristotle 
mept Tlountixns. This was his last character ; and it was natural 
that the curtain should fall among thunders of applause. 

Such a career would doubtless lead us to expect great in- 
cidental success; but it is scarcely probable that a man so 
circumstanced should have realized his main object. We see 
a most skilful artist availing himself of his consummate felicity 
of touch to attempt works of different and almost opposite 
characters, half consciously with the intention of taking more 
than one share in furnishing a gallery of Roman literature. Of 
course, he would be the idol of his contemporaries ; feeling how. 
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completely he was one of themselves, they would acknowledge 
in his varied powers the versatility of their own national cha- 
racter, and rejoice to observe what perceptible progress the Latin 
mind was capable of making. It was, indeed, a stooping to 
conquer. Rome had condescended to learn from Greece, and 
was amply rewarded by the sudden impulse given to its mental 
development in almost every branch, and the possession of those 
provinces of intellect and imagination which it seemed in 
a moment to have made its own. But an impartial observer 
will estimate the marvel somewhat differently. Guided by 
a view of the literary interests, not of this or that people, 
but of mankind at large, he will set no great value on the 
facility with which a national literature can be run up in 
a single generation by persons content faithfully to follow 
the best foreign models, except so far as any characteristic 
genius may be incidentally manifested in the process. He will 
not acknowledge the right of a Roman to produce a copy, 
however artfully adapted, of Pindar or Anacreon, merely 
because there happened to be at Rome a demand for lyric 
poetry. A certain step has been made by the masters of former 
times; but it will not help the advance of literature simply to 
have that step gone over again, however truly the pleasure 
arising from the first exhibition may be repeated in the second. 
It may be made with a difference; and then the difference 
alone will be set down as a gain, and the rest ignored. With 
these principles he will approach the examination of a work 
like the odes of Horace. He will find undeniable Roman 
allusions, illustrations, adaptations. But the question with him 
will be, Is the whole written in a Roman spirit? If not, the 
lyric spirit displayed will be restored to the fountain, whatever 
that be, from which it was derived, and only the Roman externals 
credited to Horace, as proofs of more or less art, And this 
last he will probably find to be his duty. It will appear that 
there was something in the old Roman character that might 
have overflowed in lyric poetry of a certain kind; it will 
be equally evident that no such element is to be found in 
Horace. A Greek, brought up from his childhood in Rome, 
and able to wield the Latin language completely, might have 
written almost anything in the odes, so far as national indi- 
viduality is concerned. “Such a criticism would of course 
apply mainly to the greater odes. The ‘songs of love and 
wine’ Rome was still capable of producing, though Grecized, 
perhaps all the more for having been Grecized. ‘They are the 
genuine growth of the poetical life of the Augustan era, as 
epics and dithyrambics are the spurious. Still, after the case 
has been decided against Horace’s title to be considered a great 
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Roman lyrist, it is — to leave him a large proportion 
of the praise with which men have agreed to honour him. 
There is that unsurpassed style of which he and the other 
Augustan poets were such masters; not, indeed, the style 
which Roman poets might have attained, had they been 
able to walk in the footsteps of Lucretius and Catullus, but 
admirable as far as it reached, in performance much beyond 
anything previous in Latin, possibly, even in Greek, and 
powerful in its influence on literary composition many centuries 
afterwards. Coleridge was inclined to trace what he regarded 
as the depravation of English poetical style to the practice 
of writing Latin verses in schools. It cannot be doubted, that 
our poetry from the Restoration to the beginning of the 
present century was very materially affected by Ovid, Virgil 
and Horace, either in themselves, or through the instru- 
mentality of their French imitators. And there are other 
beauties, which though going deeper than the mere phraseology 
of a passage, are yet to be reckoned among the externals or 
accidents of poetry, being not thoughts, but media through 
which thought is conveyed, though themselves frequently sug- 
gesting thoughts of their own, which give them a substantive 
value as isolated pieces of writing. Horace may lay claim to 
many of these, even in those odes which most fail of accom- 
plishing their real purpose; and the existence of them tells 
so far in favour of Roman poetry, showing that there were 
subordinate spheres in which, even in the atmosphere of 
Augustan influences, it was tending to genuine excellence. We 
will mention only the increasing appreciation of the picturesque 
in natural objects. The reader of Humboldt’s Cosmos will 
have followed with great interest the sketch there drawn of the 
manner in which this innate feeling has developed itself with 
more or less prominence in the literature of the several nations 
of ancient and modern times. The comparatively small space 
which it occupies among the expressed sentiments of classical 
antiquity has often been observed, and is, doubtless, to be 
accounted for by the causes ordinarily alleged, the absence 
of a reflective habit of mind, and the like. We shall under- 
stand it better by looking to the simple question of the division 
of mental labour. In early times the various provinces of 
thought were not likely to be clearly mapped out. The 
physical philosopher and the poet were continually trespass- 
ing on each other’s ground. ‘The former was not free from 
the idols of the imagination—the latter thought it was his 
province ‘rerum cognoscere causas.’ Xenophanes and Parme- 
nides were actually poets; the vision which Virgil proposes 
to himself as the object of his fondest aspirations, would in 
later ages have been left undisputed to Newton and Gassendi. 
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The very names of the Muses and their respective offices 
show how completely at first all things were in common. It 
is only since the full reception of the Baconian method that 
a love of nature, like Wordsworth’s, has been possible. Hum- 
boldt will not allow that the Romans were so appreciative 
as the Greeks, but to us they seem to have been a stage 
nearer to the modern point of view. They were, indeed, 
sufficiently removed from anything like an admiration of 
romantic scenery. The Alps, as he remarks, appear to have 
suggested no other sensations than those of pure discomfort. 
But we think there is a greater sense of the quieter beauties of 
nature shown by the Romans than can be paralleled from 
the poetry of Greece, except, perhaps, in Theocritus. The 
Greeks were, doubtless, more naturally alive to the charms 
of their country; but as Roman civilization advanced, scenery 
seems to have been contemplated more definitely as a separate 
and distinct source of pleasure. It is at Rome that we first 
see gardening becoming an art. And if this be admitted to 
be in any way characteristic of Latin literature, no Latin 
poetry can be named possessing it in a greater degree than 
Horace’s odes. We hardly open a page without finding some- 
thing about the headlong fale, and the orchards watered 
by ductile streams, or the goats wandering through the shel- 
tered wood in search of arbutes and thyme. He has few direct 
attempts at regular pieture drawing; but he is fond of noting 
some feature of the landscape, as that on which his eye 
happens to rest. 

It is possible, however, by regarding a poet’s works as a con- 
tinuous process of self-revelation, to extract interest even from 
the very points in which we consider him to have failed, sup- 
posing of course his failure to be in itself a matter of any im- 
portance. The curtain és the angen I and a very good paint- 
ing it may be, if we make up our minds to expect nothing more. 
As an Augustan writer, the poet of society, striving to express 
himself in Orphic song, Horace is worth studying in his Odes, 
no less than in his Satires. But this is only saying that his 
moral and didactic poems are the real groundwork of the in- 
terest that is felt in him, as being the genuine issues of his 
mind, and thus supplying a point from which his other writings 
are to be judged. ‘Those who delight in the Satires and Epi- 
stles, will be glad to turn to the Odes, and see how that worldly 
wisdom, that courtly adroitness, that easy fluency, stood the 
author in stead, when he strove to prove that Rome might have 
her lyric poetry no less than Greece. It shows no great appre- 
ciation of the mission of a poet—a vates, who sees the future 
by the light of imagination—to address an ode to a states- 
man, in the most majestic passage of which he is told not to 
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be anxious about anything beyond the present hours for that 
all the rest is hurried away like a stream which none can check 
or measure. But we may admire the description of the river, 
now flowing calmly on to the Etruscan sea, now rolling along 
fragments of corroded stone, and trees, and cattle, and cottages, 
while mountain and forest re-echo to its roar; and we may 
moreover be pleased with the philosophy as characteristic, 
without defending it as highly poetical. Thus we are sent back 
to the more prosaic works of Horace as the true foundation of 
his fame. They are the objects on which, after our school days, 
men most often dwell, whenever they think of him at all. Nor 
can there be much doubt that they entitle him to something 
very like the credit of an inventor. Lwucilius had discarded the 
lyric and dramatic accompaniments of the old comedy, ‘ mutatis 
numeris pedibusque ; but his prosaic simplicity may have been 
due to the rudeness of his age, rather than to any principle of 
writing, consciously and definitely embraced by him. But 
works like the Satires and Epistles of Horace may fairly be 
regarded as forming an epoch in the history of poetry. In them 
we first plainly see the question raised, whether the language 
of poetry be not the language of common life? Certain subjects 
come before the mind, as those which are felt to be most real 
and vital at the time, and they plead to be admitted into 
poetry: the heroic age may have been thoroughly poetical, but 
it is no longer a living thing; even those who draw their trage- 
dies out of it, are compelled to breathe into their characters 
their own spirit and that of their age. May not we take any 
phase of society as such, so long as it be our own, and get our 
poetry thence? If this be conceded, the monopoly of poetical 
diction has not long to live; for every-day subjects require 
every-day language to express them, or the effect is at once 
felt to be frigid. The question is one of special moment to us, 
as it is being worked out among us now in more ways than at 
first sight appear. Even in the past generation, those who — 
they were contending against Wordsworth’s doctrine most effec- 
tually were in reality promoting it. We may now see that on the 
literary question Don Juan was on the same side as the Excur- 
sion, both battling for the language of common life against that of 
conventional versifiers; though the every day existence of the 
one poet was sufficiently different from that of the other, and 
supplied very different images and expressions. The distinction 
between tragedy and comedy does not settle the question; but 
rather shows that the apparent difference between — and 
prose resolves itself into one of subject. Take up a translation 
of Aischylus into prose, and one of Aristophanes into verse, 
and they will be as far from one another as ever; the former 
will not have been made less serious, or the latter less comic. 
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English poetry at the present moment has not very much direct 
imitation of Wordsworth, and still less of Byron; but the revo- 
lution in style is going on no less. Those who have tried to 
copy Mr. Tennyson’s diction, or at any rate have studied it 
carefully, will have been surprised to find how much there is 
which they would have before set down as prosaic, especially 
technical terms and phrases borrowed from philosophy. It 
would be easy to accumulate proofs; but it is sufficient to have 
indicated the fact. Of such a change in poetical language no 
more proper epoch can be chosen than the time of Augustus. 
It had, doubtless, been going on long before, especially under 
the influence of Euripides, and his school in Athens: still, the 
experiment there was hardly a crucial one, for the reason men- 
tioned above in the case of the Attic comedy, the retaining of 
certain adjuncts which had been ordinarily held to distinguish 
poetry from prose. But in Horace, society appears to contem- 
plate itself, in and by itself, through no medium but that of a 
studiously unmodulated metre. He binds himself to nothing 
when he begins the Satire or Epistle,—‘ perhaps it may turn 
out a song, perhaps turn out a sermon;—(a habit of mind 
which he carried with him into the composition of his Odes)— 
but runs on just as his thought, at no time very definite or sus- 
tained, may happen to lead him; insomuch that his critics 
have often proposed, with some apparent reason, to change the 
places of whole paragraphs, even to the extent of inserting 
what now stands as part of one poem in the middle of another. 
Cicero’s Letters are a marked literary phenomenon—a species 
of writing which has been cultivated most successfully in 
modern times, and for which they have to thank not Greece, 
but Rome. What they are in prose, Horace’s Epistles are in 
verse; the product of a similar state of society, which has ad- 
vanced so far in the study of art that it can afford to be negli- 
gent on principle. At Athens, life was too much carried on 
out of doors to admit of what we call really social intercourse ; 
the sentiment destroyed itself by its very diffusion, as where 
men were constantly meeting for public purposes, they could 
have but little strictly domestic feeling: while in Rome, the 
family principle had been always strong, so as to counteract 
anything like an ultra-political spirit; and even now, when 
both the antagonists were being swept away by the common 
enemy, indifferentism, the first appearance of the evil rather 
tended to develop the social capacities of the people; and men, 
at length set free from other cares than those required for a 
graceful existence, easily formed themselves into circles round 
the imperial centre. Thus, it may be said, that the poetry of 
society was for the first time made possible in the case of 
Horace. 
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The place then which we assign to Horace must depend on 
the estimate formed of this poetry of society, viewed in its 
simplest aspect. It is, as Mr. Milman perceives, to a great 
extent, the Byron and Bowles controversy about Pope, over 
again; and if anything is to be said now more than was said 
then, it must be owing simply to the change which twenty or 
thirty years of wsthetical improvement may have effected in 
common habits of thought. Certainly now we shall hardly hear 
it asserted, that the dispute turns on the comparative aptitudes 
for poetry of nature and art, or be called upon to assist at the 
analysis of some of Shakspere’s best known passages, in the 
hope of ascertaining which of the two great factors was most 
concerned in their production. We should much rather say 
that the point is, whether the object, be it of nature or art, is 
idealized; not literally represented, but glorified by the imagi- 
nation that looks on it. It has now become a formula so trite 
as hardly to need repetition, that wherever there is imagination, 
whether in verse or prose, there is poetry ; and that every sub- 
ject on which imagination can be exercised is therefore poetical. 
On this general position, that there can be sucha thing as the 
poetry of society, Mr. Milman will find few to dispute with 
him: what he is bound to prove is, that Horace’s view of society 
was a poetical one. He seems to ignore the very common dis- 
tinction between truth in general, that is, any kind of truth, 
and poetical truth; if indeed, he does not directly contravene 
it, and suppose that conventional literalness is the essence, in- 
stead of being as it frequently is, the antipodes of reality. 
Goethe, we take it, would be readily accepted by any one as 
pre-eminently the poet of civilized life; but his insight was not 
merely that of a keen observer, but that of a diviner, not col- 
lecting isolated facts, but seizing the spirit of the whole. How 
far this higher praise can be claimed for Horace, may admit of 
some doubt. He was, indeed, practically imbued with the 
spirit of the society in which he moved; but this, for a poet, is 
hardly enough. A man thoroughly absorbed in the life about 
him, teaches others, not by precept, but by example: he may 
himself be held up and flashed into light by a poet’s imagination, 
but he can scarcely exercise the gift of imagination himself. 
Byron, at once below and above his age, was able to sketch 
boldly and truly from his own point of view; we see the poet 
standing aloof for a time, and gazing on the giddy whirl about 
him, though himself accustomed to join in it more recklessly 
than the rest. Horace was too much occupied with mere present 
enjoyment, not sufficiently violent to cause any revulsion, to 
have the power of doing more than note down the different 
things which passed before him, as mere matters of sensation, 
and generalize from those. Afterwards, when his blood became 
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cooler, and his pleasures more philosophical, his standing-point 
continued virtually the same; he is still an essentially social 
being, though his friends are fewer, and moral disquisition is 
quite as much a thing for company as ever Epicurean practice 
was. If he is more of a spectator than he was, he still likes to 
have some one at his elbow to whom he can make his com- 
ments, and from whose face he can gather that he is observing 
as a wise man should. He is evidently doubtful himself 
whether he has a right to be called a poet on the strength of the 
Satires and Epistles. This might be put down to the diffidence 
which a knowledge of the world teaches a man to feel, or at 
least to express, did not the appearance of the Odes look like 
the evidence of a more genuine feeling. We do not hear that he 
began to write lyrics merely at the request of Augustus, or 
Mecenas; while it is undeniable that he talks at intervals, as 
if in producing them he were establishing a real foundation for 
his fame. No one has ever questioned the happiness and ap- 
plicability of the expression sermoni propiora; it can hardly 
be contended that it is merely meant to extend to the metre 
and language, and not to the manner of treating the subject. 

It is at all times difficult to point out exact historical parallels 
between one period and another; the elements are sure to be 
indefinitely varied, and even when they are all to be found in 
one plane, they will not prove to be spread over the same sur- 
face in two given cases. On the whole, if it were asked what 
age in English literature corresponded to the Augustan age in 
Rome, it would probably be most correct, as it would be most 
natural, to fix on the times following the Restoration. The 
French writers had then begun to be to us what the Greeks 
were to Horace and his contemporaries. The national spirit, 
after a long and apparently ineffectual struggle, had at length 
given way, and the general feeling was to sacrifice every higher 
consideration to the maintenance of peace and settled order. 
In each instance the lull was favourable to the growth of 
literary ambition. Neither generation perceived how com- 
pletely that which must form the heart of a living literature 
had died out; but they had become better critics, more sen- 
sitive to the requirements of taste, and they were anxious to 
apply their newly acquired knowledge to practice. Thus we 
had French tragedies, French satires, and probably only escaped 
French epics because France had no very standard model to 
furnish. Had not the earlier writers of England had infinitely 
more strength than those of Rome, great as we have allowed 
these last to be, and had not there still remained something in 
the English mind which after the lapse of more than a century 
could beget a wish to return to old things, poetry among us 
must have eventually become mere rhetoric, and served only as 
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the matter out of whose decomposition some new life might be 
generated. But Shakspeare and Milton were at once the wit- 
ness of the existence of a fundamentally poetical element in the 
national character, and the cause of its revival. A people could 
not be despaired of which had once given birth to such a litera- 
ture, and was yet permitted to retain it as an example. 

Yet it is not among the immediate post-Restoration worthies 
that we should seek for a counterpart to Horace. There may be 
some particles of his spirit discoverable among the Sedleys and 
the Buckhursts, were it worth while at this time of day to 
look back to their writings; but not one of them can be named 
as presenting any of his really distinctive features, any in short 
which he has not in common with Petronius. Pope has, un- 
doubtedly, much stronger claims of cousinage, and most courts 
would not scruple to pronounce him heir-at-law. As a versifier, 
however, he is rather the Ovid than the Horace of English 
poetry. Whatever may be the Horatianisms of the Moral 
Essays, or the Essay on Criticism, they cannot outweigh such a 
fact on the other side as the translation of Homer. Nor are the 
resemblances between the characters of the two men very ex- 
traordinary. ‘The Roman, even without making allowance for 
the difference of the light in which he lived, was clearly a more 
amiable and better-hearted man than the Englishman, whose 
intense personal vanity, capacity for intrigue, literary jealousy, 
rising to positive malevolence, and consequent uncharitableness 
in judging of the motives of others, have nothing which could 
be set off against them. We should rather be inclined to main- 
tain the pretensions of Cowper, admitting freely the great 
superficial disparity that exists between them, but contending 
that at. bottom their natures had strong mutual affinity. Of 
course we suppose ourselves to abstract the influence of that 
singular change which passed so early over Cowper, and may 
almost be said to have transformed his whole being, as though 
due abatement should be made for the predisposition of tem- 
perament which such an event implies, the case was to a 
great extent an individual one, and the subject of it, retain- 
ing his place as an Englishman in the eighteenth century, might 
quite conceivably have developed without it. Even with it in 
its full force, not resisted by the intellect, but suffered to work 
as the law of his mind, he displays in his seclusion from the 
world a social freedom, a genial playful humour, a faculty of 
quiet observation and judgment, an innate gentleness of spirit 
and sympathy with human frailties, in spite of the severer 
standard recognised and upheld by his conscience, which show 
what the good side of Horace’s p Aaa might have become. 
His pure, unaffected vein of English, running out, not in 
epigrams and antitheses, but in real conversational verse, blank 
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or rhyme, is the nearest thing we have to Horace’s poetry pro- 
saicized. Hardly any two instances could be mentioned in 
which the raw material of character has been worked up on more 
discordant principles ; but from the likeness yet discernible in the 
result, we feel that it must have been originally much the same. 

After all, however, these parallels scarcely amount even to 
illustrations; they may be curious as cases of coincidence, but 
they do not really affect our judgment of the phenomenon in 
behalf of which they are adduced. Horace is to be estimated, 
not as the type of any other person in any other age or nation, 
but as a man occupying a certain position in his own time. To 
arraign the poet of social life before the tribunal of an austere 
morality, may seem like breaking a butterfly on the wheel; 
condemning a comedy because it does not fulfil all the require- 
ments of a sermon; yet when we consider what Rome was, 
and to what it was hastening, we shall perhaps feel that a little 
indignation will not be misdirected against a citizen, who having 
the ear of his country said so few true words—whose philosophy 
at its highest did not really rise beyond inculcating a decent 
moderation in sensual pleasure, and a good-natured tolerance of 
other men’s peculiarities—whose patriotism, if occasionally it 
vented itself in denunciations of the progress of material pro- 
sperity, a species of political zeal easy to realize, and almost 
worthless unless accompanied by a spirit of far-seeing practical 
wisdom, was, in general, quite satisfied with the government of 
Augustus, and saw without pain all the wide-spread energies 
of the nation gradually lost and absorbed into the person of one 
man. A poet who could really find pleasure in living at the 
imperial court, and enjoying the personal friendship of the 
emperor, without, so far as we know, a single thought that he 
was doing what in him lay to swell that vast mass of Roman 
corruption, of whose existence and gradual increase he some- 
times showed himself conscious, will hardly command the full 
sympathies of any, except such as, like him, are content to 
barter the future for the present, and employ their thoughts in 
attention to conventional decorum and the art of standing well 
with the world when society is going to ruin before their eyes. 
It was because the better sort of men in the days of Augustus 
consisted of men like Horace, that the next generation pre- 
sented such a spectacle as we see when the curtain draws up, 
and Tacitus shows us Tiberius in the act of ascending the 
throne. As to the mere material Rome, the city with houses, 
and porticos, and aqueducts, and temples, it may be perfectly 
true that Augustus found it brick and left it marble; it is no 
less true that he came upon the moral Rome, when, though con- 
vulsed with strong agonies, it had yet much life to show, and 
that at the time of his quitting it, it was a mouldering system 
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with scarcely a seed of vitality. Men of genius ought to be 
the salt which keeps a nation from decay; the restoratives 
which diffuse a healthy action through the whole body. But 
Roman literature had lost its savour ; it scarcely even prolonged 
the existence of the people from which it sprung: decom- 
position went on unchecked by it, if not actually assisted. And 
where writings do not appear to have exercised any renovating 
power in their own period, it is hard to see how they can main- 
tain their place in after times as permanent social companions. 
We are bringing no new charge against Horace: we are 
merely stating facts and suggesting conclusions which all man- 
kind is supposed to be ready to draw. 

Still, there is no denying that he has ever enjoyed, and con- 
tinues to enjoy, greater popularity than many who have a much 
better title to be reckoned as the masters of human thought. 
With the late Archbishop of Canterbury we understand he 
was a constant favourite. ‘I know nothing of your Tract 90, 
and your Tract 89,’ said a country gentleman some years ago, 
when the conversation happened to turn on the Oxford con- 
troversy; ‘I always say, Give me my Horace.’ Nor is it 
difficult to see how many persons of literary pretensions may 
gladly take refuge in the Horatian philosophy, as the best 
after-dinner antidote to other and more perplexing questions. 
Every one, however unworldly his disposition, has probably a 
latent wish at times to be thought a man of the world; every 
one, however strict his moral code, has doubtless moments at 
which an Epicurean view of life appears the most tenable. This 
is tantamount to saying, that there are times when Horace will 
be felt to come home to the breast of every one. It is not 
well to despise or overlook any definite regularly constituted 
instinct in human nature. We may not think it the highest; 
but if we see even the best men occasionally abandoning them- 
selves to it, we may be sure that it has its place, though our 
scheme of ethical duties may seem to have been framed without 
a view to its admission. Where there is nothing that strikes 
the conscience as actually wrong, or as reaching to more than a 
venial offence, we may be sure that there is some genuine sym- 
pathy, however insignificant, asking for its proper satisfaction. 
Whether those who look upon Horace as one who after the 
lapse of nearly two thousand years may still be a friend by 
day and a solace by night will be content with this concession, 
we cannot pretend to say; but such as it is, they are welcome 
to take full advantage of it.’ 





‘It may seem,strange that we have made no mention of Mr. Keble; but, 
though the sentiments here expressed coincide more or less with those delivered 
in his Lectures, they were not consciously derived from them. 











Art. II.—Scenes where the Tempter has triumphed. By the 
Author of The Gaol Chaplain. London: Bentley. 


THereE is a class of writers who rejoice in great solemnity of 
title, and an attractive programme as represented by the contents. 
Now, this is all quite right as far as it goes, but for the very 
reason why a grandiloquent title and a list of subjects euphoni- 
ously arranged are rather pleasing to the mind, it also happens that 
they are calculated to produce a more than slight feeling of disap- 
pointment if the book itself should not answer to the expectations 
formed by it: we like a profession just so fur as we associate it 
with the reality. IPfa title attracts us, it does so because it pre- 
sents to the mind a certain idea of a book, which boek we picture 
as desirable; but if we discover that the previous idea is not 
realized on further acquaintance, that book henceforth becomes 
only a part of our experience as to the emptiness of mere words, 
and the difference between professions and their fulfilment. 

The same feeling also applies to the general subject under- 
taken as the foundation of a book. If stirring and thrilling 
scenes for instance are chosen, we have a right to expect in re- 
turn for such an advantage taken by the writer, that he shall 
give something of dramatic pathos or powerful moral tone, or at 
least take great care to accomplish a concise and vivid descrip- 
tion of what is before him. 

With regard indeed to all books of a descriptive or an historical 
character, there are certain instinctive laws in the literary world 
which it is rash for an author to violate. There is a sort of cove- 
nant understood to exist between the writer and the reader. 

The writer chooses his own ground, and the reader forms his 
judgment according to the advantages of that position. To 
illustrate our meaning, we will first take the case of pure 
romance or fiction. The writer here is bound to a certain pro- 
bability of events, and unless indeed he professes the super- 
natural, he must follow a natural order of things, such as life 
may be imagined to bring to any one’s experience. Events 
described may perhaps be strange, but still they must be possible 
and not violate our notions of probability too much. If stranger 
events and more thrilling scenes are ventured on than can be 
thus supported, the effect instead of being sublime, from over- 
stepping the mark, has become ridiculous. A thrilling scene or 
i. catastrophe can only be admitted in any legitimate manner, 
as the climax of a plot gradually leading up to it, or as the 
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fons malorum of a coming history. To arrive unnecessarily or 
frequently at such a means of enchaining attention is taking an 
unfair advantage, contrary to the true art of story-making, and 
consequently produces either an empty or a ludicrous effect. A 
child’s first attempt at a story rushes headlong into fires, and 
the tumbling down of houses, whereas a maturer judgment sees 
the propriety of setting off more exciting events by a previous 
train of quieter transactions. This rule is peculiarly observable 
in dramatic writings. High drama may include most frightful 
tragedies, but there is always some deep plot, either represented 
by the continued working of human passion, or by the idea of 
fate, or whatever the case may be, and thus a complete ground- 
work is discovered to exist, on which to raise the climax. Low 
drama on the contrary is often distinguished hy its too great 
profusion of vapoury tragedies brought in with no art or no 
plot, but only for scenic effect. The attempt is made to unite 
the thrilling climax of several histories into one, by which 
means, that process, through which we arrive at a condition to 
be really affected, is altogether neglected, and the final result is 
a vulgar appeal to the eyes, or the very outside surface of our 
sensitive powers. The same argument holds good in things 
altogether disconnected with literature. For instance, in 
painting, great brilliancy of colour requires some reason and ex- 
cuse for its introduction. It is the luxury of painting, the 
crowning feast of the eyes, which must come in appropriately, 
and with due moderation to be itself fully appreciated, or to 
avoid the charge of vulgarity. Again in music, the stormy 
climax so wonderful and absorbing in its place, without the 
quieter history which the rest of the symphony discloses, would 
come spoilt of its interpreter, and would simply gratify an un- 
meaning love of noise. One proof, if any were wanting, of the 
necessity of due proportion between the preparatory stages of 
any work and the climax may be found in the utter fruitless- 
ness of attempting to satisfy the mind without its observance. 
The mind, if it looks for excitement or amusement from the 
mere relation of horrors, or from mere scenic eftect, or, in the 
arts we have referred to, from brilliancy of colour and the 
clanging parts of music, becomes a more insatiable monster, 
than any earthly food can satisfy. You may heap one thing on 
another ad infinitum, but you cannot keep pace with such dis- 
proportionate desires. This has been the ruin of all modern 
theatrical managers. To make up for dramatic talent, they have 
commenced scenic representations. ‘That principle once begun 
18 self-condemned to perpetual increase or to decay. Nobody 
cares to witness such things a second time, except on a grander 
scale. The expense soon overreaches all bounds, and empti- 
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ness of mind is the only result. The same result may be ob- 
served in the ever-growing expense which the desire for a splendid 
manner of living entails, if everything is not kept in proportion 
by what is called good taste, that is, an appreciation of the 
fitness of things. 

To return, however, to the province of literature, we will 
sum up our notice of romance or fiction, generally, by the 
remark, that an attempt to excite interest by an appeal to the 
morbid sensibilities of the mind, not in proportion to the ground 
work or plot of a story, is a fraud in literature, only meets with 
admiration in the vulgar qualities of the mind, and must have 
a most ephemeral existence. 

Other cases, however, need consideration besides that of 
general romance or fiction, where the whole ground of human 
events is before the writer, and he has to make his choice. We 
may take the case of a particular period of history, that of a 
very tragical character, being adopted as the subject either for 
narration, or on which to found an historical romance; for so far 
as the descriptive powers are concerned there is equal room for 
powerful writing in both. In this case, tragedy of course will 
occupy a larger place than on the former supposition. But still 
there need be no disproportion in the work as a whole; for those 
preparatory stages that work the mind up, so to speak, for 
tragedy are presupposed. The writer professedly starts from 
that point, and therefore may be perfectly consistent with 
nature and good taste if he deals very greatly in scenes: and 
horrors, just as an artist, if he chooses for his subject any scene 
like as the destruction of Sodom, is at iiberty to indulge in an 
otherwise unnatural amount of wild and fiery sky. In this case, 
however, the point from which the writer starts is laid to his 
account in the mind of the reader, as so much in his advantage, 
in return for which privilege of subject he must give an equiva- 
lent in the manner of narration and the power of his language. 
Even newspaper reporters, whose business is simply to commu- 
nicate facts, and that on the shortest notice, they are aware of 
the privilege which great events afford them, and feel it incum- 
bent on them to exalt their style of writing in proportion to the 
emergency. Much more then in writing a book, which is sup- 
posed to be a work of mature consideration ; should this instruc- 
tive contract between the writing and the reading world be 
scrupulously observed. 

We now take another supposition, which we will put into a 
definite form, exemplified by the work at the head of our article. 
The circumstances of this book, we will premise by saying, are 
very favourable for the indulgence of a certain thrilling manner 
of writing. This is an advantage granted to the author, or 
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rather chosen by himself, in return for which we expect a 
powerful style. In the first place, his professed subject is 
tragedy ; he depicts sin in its deepest form, and follows out its 
most calamitous results on the well-being of society. Here is 
the foundation of tragedy, but further than this he is granted the 
poetical sublimity of heavenly vengeance and earthly retribu- 
tion. He describes first the sin; he traces the mental agony of 
convicted culprits; he follows them to the scaffold, and brings 
in death, with its most awful accompaniments, at the end of 
every chapter. What would a worn-out novelist give for such a 
happy licence? He knows, however, that in his case it would be 
ludicrous to indulge so freely in the ultimatum of scenes. With 
regard, however, to the present book, this privilege, from the 
nature of the case, is granted. A sad reality, again, with regard 
to facts, though melancholy in itself, is another advantage in aid 
of the writer; and to increase our expectations from such mate- 
rials, if it were possible, the relater of them has been himself an 
actor in those or similar scenes, as we conclude from his being 
the author of ‘The Gaol Chaplain,’ and also from the intro- 
duction. Beyond this inference we have no personal know- 
ledge of our author; he is consequently surrounded by the 
mysterious power and authority which the anonymous style 
affords to a writer in place of the gratification of any personal 
vanity. The author of the ‘Gaol Chaplain’ stands before us, 
himself also one of those solemn functionaries. In that charac- 
ter only do we know him; we have not, like young Copperfield, 
‘seen him without that white thing.’ Surely, then, taking all 
these means and appliances into consideration, a nervous-minded 
person might almost begin to shudder before the book was 
opened. The recollection of other storie:, where a like advan- 
tage of subject had been taken, such as some parts of the 
‘Diary of a late Physician,’ and ‘ Death-bed Scenes,’ comes 
into the mind, and expectation is raised very high, hoping that 
the same interest is about to be again excited through means 
of the present volume. 

The title of the work also gives still further hope of its 
interest. ‘Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed’ throws 
a supernatural gleam of horror on the too familiar associations 
of vice; and also it assumes that the nature of crime is dis- 
cussed as leading to certain terrible results by the inevitable 
disposition of Providence. Both in the title, and also in the 
headings of each chapter, we have an assurance that the author 
knew and felt the strength of his position. Each instance of 
crime which he selects for description is announced under the 
head of the original snare which first led its victim from the 
right course, or else is meant to convey some proverb of mighty 
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import. Thus we have ‘ Wounded Vanity’ at the head of one 
chapter, ‘ Popularity’ at the head of another; and, of the 
latter kind, ‘The Engineer hoist by his own Petard.’ Again, 
‘The Traitor Clergyman,’ ‘The Gaming-house, an Ante-room 
to the Gallows,’ ‘ The Viper who stung his Benefactor,’ are 
samples of the profound moral and philosophical aspect in which 
crime and its punishment are seen by our author. But what- 
ever the sentiment or aphorism may be which heads each 
chapter, there is but one conclusion to all—that of the gallows; 
to this point we arrive with unerring certainty. We are secure 
of vengeance if indignation is roused at the crime, and may 
always land the hero of each tale beyond the reach of earthly 
mischief. 

Now, to say that this book does not answer to its oppor- 
tunities, or fulfil expectation, will convey no adequate notion of 
its many deficiencies. All hope, indeed, of any brilliancy or 
poetic manner of treatment, any well-followed out view of divine 
Nemesis working through human justice, is checked by the 
general views of crime and punishment expressed in the first 
chapter, where he states that ‘ the sole and legitimate object of 
all punishment is the prevention of crime;’ but we were not 
quite prepared for the meagre account given in many instances 
of bare facts to illustrate the pompous headings under which 
they are arranged; or, again, for the very indifferent language 
in which they are given. ‘The morals, also, drawn from each 
case, as it comes in review, are not sufficiently novel in our 
opinion to warrant the solemnity of their introduction. They 
are too much like the verbal address of a chaplain in the per- 
formance of his office. Then, indeed, they might be appro- 
priate; and, considering to whom they would be addressed, 
might even not strike the listener as common-place; but to other 
persons, and those who are at all likely to read the present 
volume, we cannot but imagine that they will appear very trite. 

We will give, however, one history complete, to show the 
ground of our complaint as to poverty of facts and triteness of 
moral. The chapter is headed ‘ Industry in an Unholy Cause. 
Denton, the Coiner.’ 


‘It is an Englishman’s boast that in his own free country no distinction is 
unattainable to the aspirant who combines in his own person talent, industry, 
and character ; that an adventurer, no matter how humble his birth or how 
obscure his family, may, if deserving, grasp the highest honours of the pro- 
fession of his choice. 

‘The boast is a noble one, and based on centuries of experience of our 
free institutions. Many a bishop has first seen the light in a lowly cottage; 
and many a law-lord been cradled in the little “keeping-room” behind the 
shop of some petty tradesman in a provincial town. 

‘ But in each of these instances, to talent and industry, there has been 
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added principle. The determination to excel has been vigorously mani- 
fested, and has decidedly the resolution to rise fairly. 

‘A similar boast may be uttered with reference to that important boon— 
education. The Englishman says proudly, “it is not withheld from the 
people, it is promoted amongst them.” 

‘ But to education and industry, a parity of reasoning will apply. 

‘Industry to be availing must be rightly directed: and education, if it is 
to bless and benefit, must be based on Christian principles. 

‘ Otherwise, the former resolves itself into activity in wickedness—a mere 
multiplication of misdeeds ; and the latter into a training for the gallows. 

‘The fate of the chemist-coiner illustrates these conclusions :— 

‘Thomas Denton was a native of Yorkshire, his birth-place being a little 
village in the North Riding of that wealthy county. His original position 
in life was humble—that ofa tinman. Self-instructed, and naturally of an 
aspiring disposition, he lost no opportunity of gaining information and 
raising himself in the scale of society. Success seems to have attended his 
efforts, for, in 1779, we find him a bookseller in the city of York. Soon 
afterwards he visited London, where, seeing a speaking figure made by 
some ingenious foreigners, it occurred to him that he could construct a 
similar piece of mechanism. He made the attempt, and triumphed. A 
kindred figure was completed in a very short space of time; by exhibiting 
which in various parts of England, he accumulated a considerable sum of 
money. The speaking figure he subsequently sold to a printer, in London. 
He then made a writing figure, which was in existence at the close of the 
last century. Science claimed every leisure hour. He became an adept in 
chemistry. From early youth this appears to have been a favourite pur- 
suit. To it he grudged no expense or labour, so far as experiments were 
concerned, if they promised in the most remote degree to further his mas- 
tery of the science. One among many of his successful efforts in this 
department deserves distinct mention, namely, his translation of “ Pinetti's 
Book of Deceptions,” with notes. From his acquaintance with chemistry 
he obtaiued the art of plating coach-harness, which he carried on for some 
time in connexion with the business of a bookseller, in High-street, Hel- 
born. While thus engaged he, most unfortunately, formed a connexion 
with a person notorious for making plain shillings. The same abilities 
which had enabled him to construct several mathematical instruments, such 
as pentagraphs, sextants, &c., gave him facilities for imitating the current 
coin of the realm with a perfection that deceived the best judges. 

‘ Detection at last overtook him; he was apprehended, indicted, and ar- 
raigned. His trial lasted seven hours: and such was the tact with which 
he had conducted his proceedings that, from the beginning to the end of 
the investigation, it was more than doubtful whether any verdict could be 
secured against him. The result was, that he was acquitted of coining, but 
convicted of having the implements for coining in his possession. Sentence 
of death was passed upon him, and, pursuant to it, he was executed July 
Ist, 1789. 

‘Will men never learn that any deviation, however slight, from the 
narrow path of integrity is necessarily perilous? Do they require to be 
reminded that it is an honest and meritorious aim, which sanctifies industry, 
and draws down the blessing of Heaven upon it? No efforts, no toil, no 
perseverance, no amount of patience and self-denial can hallow a bad cause. 
However fair its outside, the seeds of shame and sorrow lurk within it. 

_ ‘Had half the patient and continuous industry which Denton displayed 
in acquiring knowledge for purposes of fraud, been honestly and properly 
directed, opulence, security, and an untarnished name might have been his. 

‘His love of knowledge, his thirst for information, the perseverance with 
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which he carried out his plan of self-instruction, the avidity with which he 
grasped opportunities of strengthening his hold on science, these are so 
many noble features in his character. 

‘ Had his aims been honest all would have been well. 

‘ As it was he “ sowed the wind to reap the whirlwind.” ’—Pp. 99—108, 

What there is in this rehearsal worthy of the form in which 
it is now put before the world, is beyond our power of invention 
to discover. We neither have the curious piece of mechanism 
described, nor the manner of the culprit’s detection, nor even 
his execution; but only something about a free country, a 
bishop, and a law-lord, with an extract from a gaol sermon 
tacked on at the end. 

The chapter, ‘The Gaming House, an Ante-room to the 
Gallows,’ has, on perusal, very little concern with the peculiar 
vice it holds forth, as leading to such disastrous consequences. 
The whole chapter is eight pages in length, disposed of as 
follows :—One page and a half, remarks about the Tempter, 
full of notes of interjection; two, a confused account of some 
dishonest transactions in the funds, by Henry Weston; one, 
stating the fact, that the said Henry Weston was hanged; and, 
after his conviction, exhorted all young men to take better care 
of their money than he had done; and three and a half, de- 
scribing another man who, though he lived by play, yet went to 
church, was temperate in his habits, and died comfortably in his 
own bed. The only positive notice of a gaming-house in the 
account of the man who was hanged, occurs incidentally at an 
end of a sentence about the funds, and stands as follows:— 
‘ And other great losses which he had experienced at different 
gaming-tables.’ To make up for this deficiency of appropriate 
material, it is so managed, that the reader’s eye shall rest on 
the words ‘ The Gaming-house !’ in the course of the first page, 
forming a whole paragraph, and obviously meant to tell its own 
story, as the author had no story to tell about it. The end of 
this unfortunate man is conveyed with equal brevity in another 
paragraph, consisting of the word ‘ Death.’ 

Another chapter is headed ‘ Extravagance, the Highway- 
man’s Training School. Robert Walpole Chamberlaine.’ The 
first page and a half we will extract, as it contains all that has 
to do with the subject, the remaining four being about some 
lady, whose hands were not so delicate as those of Lady ; 
but yet who was a more praiseworthy character. 

‘The cry is often loudly raised, and as often slavishly heeded—“ Ah! he 
will succeed because he is backed by means; and he will assuredly fail, 
because he has to struggle with poverty.” But it is not always thus. 
Means are sometimes a positive evil, Where prudence and principle are 
wanting, they are destructive. Whereas poverty, though a severe school, 
teaches many a salutary lesson, affords many a valuable check, subdues a 
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man’s heart, renders it soft and sympathising, and nerves him for future 
effort and for future usefulness. 

‘ Which of these assertions will the following facts support ? 

‘Early in June, 1791, Mr. Bellamy, of Ewell, in Surrey, and his lady, as 
they were returning to that place in their carriage, were stopped near the 
twelve-mile stone, on the Epsom road, at about ten o’clock at night. Their 
assailants were three footpads, who robbed them of their watches and other 
valuables, together with a considerable sum of money. 

‘ But with robbery they were not content. Dragging by main force the 
lady and gentleman from their vehicle, they cut and wounded the latter in 
a most cruel, wanton, and dangerous manner. 

‘Many months elapsed without bringing with them a discovery of these 
ferocious assailants. No means were left untried to detect the guilty per- 
petrators, but in vain. 

‘ At length, in 1793, a clue was obtained to the parties, and Robert Wal- 
pole Chamberlaine was apprehended, tried, and convicted at the Summer 
Assize, held at Croydon, for highway robbery and maltreatment. 

‘No mitigating circumstances presenting themselves, he was executed on 
Kennington Common, August 5th, 1793. He had numbered only 23 years 
of age, and at the decease of his mother, a very few years before, had in- 
herited a fortune of 10,000/, which he dissipated in three years. —Pp. 265—267. 

The chapter headed ‘The Traitor Clergyman,’ commences 
with some general remarks on the restlessness of man, the ne- 
cessity of government, and the sin of rebellion. The particular 
instance of the crime which he adduces, is thus described :—— 

‘Such was presented in the person of the Rev. William Jackson, whose 
designs admitted only of one construction. Treachery placed these in pos- 
session of the government, and on the 23d of April, 1795, he was put on 
his trial for high treason, at the bar of the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin.’ 
—P. 120. 

The trial is dwelt on more at length in this case than the 
former, and is interspersed with long speeches, beginning 
‘Gentlemen of the Jury,’ the whole scene ending in the 
prisoner at the bar dying from poison. All this is told in a 
confused, pointless manner, the common routine of every trial 
occupying as much space as the peculiar features of the one 
under consideration. 

The principal crimes for which death has been the penalty in 
the histories now before us, are murder and forgery. Of the 
former, that headed ‘ Wounded Vanity,’ is, perhaps, the most 
interesting, and contains the fullest account of the facts of the 
case. On the subject, indeed, of wounded vanity, as leading to 
such disastrous consequences, not much is proved, for the murder 
itself is a very unimportant part of the story; and is even sup- 
posed by our author to have been accidental. The peculiar 
feature of the case was, the concealment of the dead body for 
a long time in the house before anything was suspected, and 
the absence of any attempt on the part of the murderer to 
effect his escape. Theodore Gardelle,—if we remember right 
this man was of the same country as Courvoisier and the woman 
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Manning—was a portrait painter, and had lodgings at the house 
of Mrs. King, in Leicester-square, ‘a gay, showy woman,’ who is 
the instance of wounded vanity; Gardelle not having done justice 
to her charms in his attempts on her portrait. One morning, 
when these two were alone in the house, the servant being out 
on an errand, (which occupies several pages of the book. to 
explain,) the following scene took place : 


‘Immediately after the girl’s departure, Mrs. King, hearing the sound of 
footsteps in the parlour, called out, ‘Who is there ?’ and at the same time 
opened her chamber door. Gardelle was at a table, very near the door, 
having just then taken up a book that lay upon it. He had some short 
time before been engaged on Mrs. King’s portrait, which it was her wish 
should be highly flattered, and had teased him so much on this point that 
the effect was the direct contrary. The portrait was undeniably plain. It 
happened, unfortunately, that the very first thing she said to him when she 
saw it was he who was walking about the room, was some remark of a re- 
proachful and angry nature touching the plainness, or inferior execution, 
or faulty likeness of her portrait;—something in disparagement of his 
efforts. 

‘ Gardelle was provoked, and speaking English but imperfectly, told her, 
in lieu of some more guarded expression, that she was an impertinent woman. 

‘ This threw her into a transport of rage, and she gave him a violent blow 
with her fist on the breast, so violent, that be said he “could not have 
thought such a blow could have been struck by a woman.” As soon as 
the blow had fallen she drew back a little, and at the same instant he laid 
his hand on her shoulder, and pushed her from him, rather in contempt than 
in anger, or with a design to hurt her. At this juncture her foot happened 
to trip in the floor-cloth. She fell backwarks, and her head came with 
great force against the corner of the bedstead. The blood immediately 
gushed from her mouth, not in a continued stream, but as if by different 
strokes of a pump. He instantly ran to her and stooped to raise her, ex- 
pressing his concern at the accident; but she pushed him away, and 
threatened, though in a feeble and faltering voice, to punish him for what 
he had done. He was, he said, terrified exceedingly at the thought of being 
condemned for a criminal act upon her accusation, and again attempted to 
raise her up, as the blood still gushed from her mouth in large quantities ; 
but she exerted all her strengh to keep him off, and continued to cry out, 
mixing threats with her screams. He then seized an ivory comb with a 
sharp taper point, which she used for adjusting the curls of her hair, and 
which lay upon her toilet, and threatened, in his turn, to prevent her crying 
out; but she continuing to scream, though her voice became fainter and 
fainter, he struck her with the comb, probably in the throat, upon which 
the blood flowed from her month in yet greater quantities, and her voice was 
quite choked. He then drew the bed-clothes over her, to prevent her blood 
from spreading on the floor, and to hide her from his sight. He stood 
some time motionless before her, and then fell down by her side in a swoon. 
When he came to himself he perceived that the maid had returned, and 
therefore left the room without examining the body to see if the unhappy 
woman was quite dead; his confusion was then so great, that he staggered 
against the wainscot, and struck his head so violently as to raise a bump 
over his eye. As no person was in the house but the murdered and the 
murderer while the deed was committed, nothing can be known respecting 
it, except from Gardelle’s own lips. These details contain the substance of 
what he related both in his defence, and in the account which he drew up 
in French to leave behind him.’—Pp. 11—14. 
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The concealment of the murder is described with far more 
prolixity of detail than would warrant us in extracting the story, 
as the author himself has related it; of this, the following 
passage, which is continued from the last extract, will convince 
our readers :— 

All was quiet when the servant-girl, Annie, returned, which, she says, 
was in a quarter of an hour. She went first into the parlour, where Gar- 
delle had promised to wait till she came back, and saw nobody; she had 
paid three shillings and ninepence out of the guinea at the snuff-shop where 
she delivered one of the letters, to the other she had no answer, and she 
laid the change and the snuff-box, with the snuff she had fetched in it, upon 
the table; she then went up into Gardelle’s room and found nobody, and 
by turns she went into every room in the house, except her mistress’s 
chamber, which she never entered unsummoned. Visit what room she would 
she found nobody : she then heated some water in the kitchen, made some 
buttered toast, and sat down to breakfast.’—Pp. 14, 15. 


The substance, however, of the case is, that Gardelle sent 
the servant out again, and on her return, stated that her mis- 
tress had unexpectedly left home for a short time, and that her 
services were no longer required. She then left him alone in 
the house, and in spite of another lodger who slept in the 
house, and of a char-woman, (called a party,) whom some 
friends of his own sent in consequence of the servant’s absence, 
he maintained the secret for a whole week without any suspicion 
being raised. During all this time he never attempted to 
escape, but employed himself day and night in making away 
with the body, burning some parts and concealing others, and 
washing out all traces of blood. This last process led to sus- 
picion, which was followed by conviction. ‘The execution was 
thus conducted :— 

‘ He was executed, amidst the shouts and hisses of an indignant populace, 
in the Haymarket, near Panton-street, to which he was brought by a route 
that conducted him past Mrs. King’s house. Here the cart stopped, and 


the wretched man gave one hasty glance at it—no more. His body was 
hanged in chains on Hounslow Heath.’—P. 32. 


The chapter headed ‘The Penalty of Sin Delayed, but 
Certain,’ contains a singular instance of a struggle between 
avarice and self-preservation. An elder brother, was all through 
life at the mercy of a younger, from the latter’s knowledge of a 
crime committed by his brother. He has exposed his child 
under a hay-stack, in order to cause its death, and accordingly 
it was found dead early next morning. In spite, however, of 
the elder one being thus in his brother’s power, he behaved 
most dishonestly to him in all pecuniary transactions, and, him- 
self very wealthy, suffered his brother to remain in abject 
poverty, occupying a very humble cottage at his own gates, 
which he was in the habit of opening for the brother’s carriage, 
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without receiving any token of recognition. On several occa- 
sions the younger brother let out the secret casually, but the 
matter was hushed up, and spread no farther, as of too long 


standing to be dragged before the public. On one occasion, 


when the circumstance was hinted abroad, and legal proceed- 
ings were actually commenced, the younger brother, from 
apprehension of the serious consequences of his own evidence, 
offered to leave the country, if five pounds were given him for 
necessary expenses, but avarice refused even this sum; and at 
last, in old age, he suffered the penalty of death, for a crime 
committed in early youth. 

The chapter somewhat pompously entitled, ‘ The Engineer 
hoist by his Petard: Isdwell the Jew Schemer,’ is first made 
the occasion of some remarks on the general respectability of 
Jews, and also on the generous impulses of Lord John Russell, 
for wishing ‘ to remove every remaining relic of persecution 
from so peaceable, industrious, and compassionate a community.’ 
The story itself is given as follows :— 

‘Isdwell, who was confined in the New Prison, Clerkenwell, had managed, 
by the aid of “enormous lying,” to persuade two of the turnkeys that 
an aunt of his, who was very rich, then lay at the point of death, and 
that, could she see him before she died, she would give him a thousand 
pounds. For their aid in accomplishing this interview and securing the 
money, he promised a liberal remuneration : the terms to which he pledged 
himself, were these: that if they would let him out, and accompany him to 
his relative’s residence, he would give them fifty guineas each for their 
trouble, and suggested that the interview might be effected without the 
knowledge of the keeper of the prison, or of any other person, they having 
the keys of it at night, and the time required being very short. To this pro- 
posal the turnkeys assented; the risk was deemed light; the visit prac- 
ticable; and the promised douceur by no means contemptible. The 
preliminaries being arranged, and a thorough understanding existing among 
the parties, about one o'clock in the morning the gates were opened, and 
Isdwell, with his irons on, was conducted in a hackney-coach by one of the 
turnkeys, John Day, armed with a blunderbuss, to his aunt’s house, which 
he stated to be in Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street. Here they gained 
immediate admittance on ringing a bell, and on making inquiry for the sick 
lady were ushered up stairs. 

‘ Isdwell went into the room first, on which several fellows rushed forth 
and endeavoured to prevent the turnkey, John Day, from following him. 
Failing in that attempt they extinguished the lights, wrested the blunder- 
buss out of Day’s hands, and discharged it at him. At this instant, it is 
supposed, Isdwell was endeavouring to make his escape out of the door, as 
he received the principal part of the contents of the blunderbuss in his 
back, and fell deal! Day also fell, one of the slugs having grazed the 
upper part of his head. The confederates, by some means detecting their 
mistake, though in the dark, beat the turnkey so severely with the butt 
end of the blunderbuss, while he lay upon the ground, as to break it in 
pieces, fracture his scull in two places, and inflict frightful bruises on his 
body. The noise which the affray occasioned brought the night patrol to 
the house, who secured ten persons therein—all, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, Jews. The intention of the assailants was obvious. They would have 
murdered the turnkey, had not timely assistance been rendered.’—Pp. 92—94. 
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The trial and concluding moral we spare our readers, with its 
solemn paragraphs, ‘ ’Z'%s ever thus !’ 

‘ A desperate Stratagem’ is an interesting story, if the prefa- 
tory remarks on bankers’ clerks in general be omitted, wherein 
bankers are exhorted to place that class above temptation, a ~ 
phrase innocent enough, if meant only to say that men should 
a~ for their work, but unmeaning and incorrect if taken 
iterally. 

Scene of the Stanfield- Hall murder is given at some length, 
under the head of ‘ The Criminal carefully cloaked in Religious 
Professions ;’ but as the account contains no improvement either 
in novelty or style on the newspaper reports so lately before the 
world, we pass it over. ‘A Worcester Tragedy,’ a case of 
matricide, and also the case of Richard Patch, for murdering 
the man to whom he was most indebted in life, are horrible in 
the annals of crime; but the manner of their relation is to the 
last degree mean and desultory. The last in the book is called 
‘ Murder for One Word—Barbot, the irascible Attorney,’ which 
on investigation turns out to be nothing but a very uninteresting 
duel, arising, as such things commonly do, out of hasty words. 

Several cases of forgery are given at some length, with more 
than ordinary minuteness of detail. A sort of tender sentiment 
is made to hang over the memory of Dr. Dodd, as the victim 
of his love for popularity: as the law, however, then stood, 
he deserved his fate perhaps more than the majority of those 
who were offered up at the shrine of commercial probity. It 
may be a subject of congratulation that forgery is no longer a 
capital offence, but we should not forget that the intricate 
system of commercial credit, which so facilitates business, may, 
during its earlier stages of growth, have absolutely required the 
extreme penalty of death on all who so violated its principle. 
There must be an instinctive horror attached to the name of 
forgery, or all paper transactions must cease, and all the business 
of a civilized community must return to a simplicity of monetary 
affairs quite incompatible with the most ordinary mercantile 
transactions. If we can dispense with death as the punishment 
for a forged name, so much the better; but at a former age of 
legislation the question may have stood before the world in 
some such manner as the following:—Here is an immense 
advantage to be gained from sim sifying the conveyance of 
money—a convenience so incalculable, that with it we may 
extend our commerce into a fresh stage of existence, but without 
it we must lay behind the world, and not be able to remain even 
stationary. But a certain condition is requisite before this can 
be done. The signature of a name must be sacred; the feeling 
of honour as connected with paper must be equivalent to the 
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love of gold, for the one is to represent the other. Precautions, 
indeed, may be taken to render forgery as difficult as possible, 
but still there needs a powerful protection and safeguard beyond 
that. On this ground it may be explained why the protection 
necessary to establish confidence appeared to our forefathers to 
be nothing less than death to the offender. 

Another ground of complaint we would bring against this 
book, arises from a comparison of its title with the particular 
instances of crime recorded in it. The reader is, undoubtedly, 
led to suppose, as we have said before, both by the title and the 
introduction, that the author is a‘Gaol Chaplain,’ and, therefore, 
he not unreasonably expects that the book will contain histories 
that have come under his own experiences, and thus bring to 
light something new in the annals of crime. If an author tra- 
vels, and comes home to write an account of those countries 
which he has visited, we certainly have reason to be disappointed 
if the book is a compilation from other sources, and has no refe- 
rence to the author’s own experience. Yet this ‘Gaol Chaplain’ 
writes a history of various criminals, which turn out to be cases 
about which he has no more information than other people, or 
even as much, in some instances. We are not benefited by 
the peculiar fitness of the author for undertaking such a work ; 
therefore, he stands before us in a false position, when, having 
anticipated otherwise, we make this discovery. 

Now, so far from the instances here brought forward being 
the experiences of one man, they are the most familiar causes 
célébres of more than a century, from Gardelle to Rush, and are 
all of most common-place notoriety, being, moreover, much 
better told in the ‘ Annual Register’ of the dates. Gardelle, 
for instance, is familiar to all, not only from that most accessible 
source, but from Hogarth’s awful portrait of him. 

But not only has our author selected instances of common- 
place notoriety, but in doing this, he has displayed singular 
ignorance as to the history of those very cases, and also great 
carelessness as to the sources from which he gathers his facts, 
Take, for instance, the above-named case of Gardelle ; he accepts, 
unhesitatingly, the murderer’s own account of what passed, which 
made it appear an accidental occurrence. As well might we 
weave up a story out of Rush’s fictitious accounts of the Stan- 
field Hall murder, or take any version of the facts of a crime 
which a prisoner may assert in self-defence. Now, Gardelle 
was pretty generally known not to have taken the innocent part 
in the affair which he would have had supposed. The real frets 
of the case, as believed at the time, had very little to do with 
* wounded vanity’ on the part of the woman King, but throw 
double guilt on the murderer. 
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We now close the book before us, again repeating that it does 
not answer to the expectations raised by the title and the sub- 
jects discussed. It is an attempt to take advantage of a certain 
morbid appreciation for histories of crime, which exists in the 
minds of some, in order that a book utterly void of all the proper 
qualification of interest, may yet go down with the public. This 
is the principle, above all others, which it is the critic’s work to 
detect and expose. The honour of the literary world, and the 
dignity of a book, it is his duty to defend and sustain against all 
the trashy, ill-digested publications of those who would write a 
book, yet have nothing to say, nor would even know how to 
write it if they had. 
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Art. III.—1. Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs. By Isaac 
Warts, D.D. 


2. A Collection of Hymns, for the Use of the People called Method- 
ists. By the Rev. Joun Westey, A.M. 


3. Hymns, founded on various Teats of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Pumie Doppringe, D.D. 


4. A Collection of Hymns for Social Worship ; more particularly 
designed for the use of the Tabernacle and Chapel Congregations. 
By Guorce Wurrertetp, M.A. 

5. The Olney Hymns. 

6. Hymns on carious Passages of Scripture. By Tuomas KEtty. 

7. Hymns. By Aveustus Topnapy, M.A. 

8. Hymns. By Recrnatp Heser, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 

9. The Cottage Hymn-book. Published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 

10. The Christian Psalmist: Hymns selected and original. By 
James Montcomery. 

11. A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. By the Rev. C. Smmron,M.A. 

12. A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. Revised for the use of 
Percy Chapel. By the Rev. James H. Stewart, A.M. 

13. Psalms and Hymns, adapted to the Services of the Church of 
England. Selected by the Reo. W. J. Hatt, M.A 

14. Hymni Ecclesia : e Breviario Parisiensi. 

15. Hymni Ecclesia: e Breviariis Romano, Sarisburiensi, 
Eboracensi, et aliunde. 

16. Thesaurus Hymnologicus. Conféecit H. A. Danie. 

17. Translations from the Roman, &c. Breviaries, by Bishop 


Mant, Corperanp, CuHanpier, Isaac Wiwiiams, J. WiL- 
LIAMs, CASWALL, W ACKERBARTH, &c. 


18. A Selection of Hymns, for Public and Private Use. London: 
J. Masters. 


19. Hymns for the Public Worship of the Church. Leicester: 
J. S. Crossley. 


20. The S. Saviour’s [Leeds Collection of Hymns. 


21. Divine Songs. By Isaac Warts, D.D. Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
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22. Nursery Rhymes. By Jane Taywor. 
23. The Child's Christian Year. 


24. Hymns for Children, in accordance with the Catechism. By 
the Rev. J. M. Neave, M.A. 


25. Hymns on the Catechism. By the Rev. Isaac Witu1aMs, B.D. 


26. Hymns for Little Children. By the Author of * The Lord of 
the Forest,’ &c. 


Amone the most pressing of the inconveniences consequent on 
the adoption of the vernacular language in the office-books of 
the Reformation, must be reckoned the immediate disuse of all 
the hymns of the Western Church. That treasury, into which 
the saints of every age and country had poured their con- 
tributions, delighting, each in his generation, to express their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, in language which 
should be the heritage of their Holy Mother to the end of time 
—those noble hymns, which had solaced anchorets on their 
mountains, monks in their cells, priests in bearing up against 
the burden and heat of the day, missionaries in girding them- 
selves for martyrdom—henceforth they became as a sealed book 
and as a dead letter. The prayers and collects, the versicles 
and responses, of the earlier Church might, without any great 
loss of beauty, be preserved; but the hymns, whether of the 
sevenfold daily office, of the weekly commemoration of creation 
and redemption, of the yearly revolution of the Church’s 
seasons, or of the birthdays to glory of martyrs and confessors — 
those hymns by which day unto day had uttered speech, and 
night unto night had taught knowledge—they could not, by the 
hands then employed in ecclesiastical matters, be rendered into 
another, and that a then comparatively barbarous, tongue. One 
attempt the Reformers made—the version of the Veni Creator 
Spiritus in the Ordinal; and that, so far perhaps fortunately, 
was the only one. Cranmer, indeed, expressed some casual 
hope that men fit for the office might be induced to come 
forward; but the very idea of a hymnology of the time of 
Henry VIII. may make us feel thankful that the primate’s 
wish was not carried out. 

The Church of England had, then, to wait. She had, as it 
has been well said, to begin over again. There might arise 
saints within herself, who, one by one, should enrich her with 
hymns in her own language; there might arise poets, who 
should be capable of supplying her office-books with versions of 
the hymns of earlier times. In the meantime the psalms were 
her own; and grievous as was the loss she had sustained, she 
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might be content to suffice herself with those, and expect in 
patience the rest. 

But the people, reduced in great measure to the prose of 
a read service, clamoured for metrical compositions of some 
kind, which would necessitate a portion of music; and Stern- 
hold and Hopkins arose to supply the want. With their 
versions, or rather perversions, of the Psalms, of the Ten 
Commandments, of the Creed,' of the Te Deum, and of the 
other prose hymns of the Church, she was contented for nearly 
acentury anda half. To Sternhold and Hopkins, however, we 
are indebted for one hymn of striking pathos; that which com- 


mences,— 
‘O Lorp, turn not Thy face away!’ 


The Puritans were satisfied with the use of the Psalms and 
some few, but very few, compositions of their own teachers; 
and an English hymn-book was unknown. 

Although between the accession of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Revolution several sacred lyrics of great beauty were added to 
our literature by Crashaw, and Herbert, and Wither, and Henry 
Vaughan, and others; and though the Countess of Pembroke, 
and Crashaw, undertook, and not altogether unsuccessfully, 
versions of the Psalms; it would be difficult to specify more than 
four hymns in any way suited to the service of the Church, 
which were composed during that period. Two of them are 
George Herbert’s, and are therefore in every one’s hands. We 
refer to those which commence,— 

‘Ye glorious spirits, who, after all your bands,’ 
and,— 

‘Teach me, my Gop and King.’ 
The other two will probably be new to our readers, and we 
shall quote a portion of each. 

The first is by the dramatic poet Shirley, who, whatever 
might have been the excesses of his youth, died a true penitent ; 
and it reads to our ears very much like a penitential ‘ prose’ 
from some earlier Breviary :— 

‘Canst Thou, O Lorp, forgive so soon 
A soul hath sinn’d so long? 


Canst Thou submit Thyself to one 
That loads Thee still with wrong? 





1 One specimen of the theology of the New Version of the Apostles’ Creed is 
worth quoting. ‘The forgiveness of sins,’ so clearly explained in the Nicene 
Creed to mean the ‘ One baptism for the remission of sins,’ is thus paraphrased :— 

‘ Forgiveness of repented sins 
Through Christ our Sacrifice.’ 
In a similar spirit, the Gloria in Ezxcelsis is called the ‘Thanksgiving in the 
Church Communion Service ;’ and this in a Prayer-book ! 
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‘ Canst Thou invite me to repent, 
And woo me to return? 
And will Thine anger, LorD, relent, 
And bid me cease to mourn? 
‘It is no merit of my own, 
But blood of Him That died, 
Our elder Brother, and Thy Son, 
Whom my sins crucified. 
‘ For every drop of crimson dye 
Thus shed to make me live, 
Oh wherefore, wherefore have not I 
A thousand souls to give?’ 


Undoubtedly, there is much of the old spirit here; but there 
is also much of that individualizing tendency which makes 
modern hymns as carefully employ, as the ancient scrupulously 


avoided, the singular number. 
The other to which we alluded is the following ; we will not 
mention the author till the reader has concluded it : — 
‘ CuRIsT leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before : 
He that into Gop’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 
‘Come, LorpD, when grace hath made me meet 
Thy blessed face to see ; 
For if Thy work on earth be sweet, 
What must Thy glory be? 
‘Then I shall end my sad complaints, 
And weary, sinful days, 
And join with those triumphant saints 
That sing Jehovah’s praise. 
‘ My knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim: 
But ’tis enough that Curist knows all, 
And I shall be with Him!’ 


Now let us clothe these verses in an ancient dress; and when 
we have made one or two slight alterations, the reader will, 
perhaps, not think them altogether unworthy of earlier times :— 

‘ Per nulla nos Christus vocat 
Nisi Ipse precessit loca : 
Qui gloriam queerit DEI 
Hoc debet ire tramite. 

‘ Veni, Redemptor, dum Tuo 
Nos prepares adventui : 
Tam suavi si pro Te labor 
Quid gloria tecum frui? 

‘ Nullus metus, nullus dolor, 
Nullo gravantur crimine, 
Quo mille mille ccelitum 
Hymnis vacant perennibus : 

‘Si scire nondum Patriam 
Terrena prevalet fides, 
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At novit omne, Qui vocat 
Et nos futuros hospites.’ 
And yet the author was Richard Baxter! 

Weare carried on perforce, then, from the era of Sternhold 
and Hopkins to that of Tate and Brady—a still lower abyss of 
wretchedness. Considering what the court and age was, the 
Poet Laureate of the end of the seventeenth century was 
hardly the man to versify a Psalm of penitence or praise. 

About the time of the publication of the New Version, Bishop 
Ken composed those hymns, two of which form the whole 
recognised, though unaccredited, hymnology of the English 
Church. Addison published his two versions from the Psalms ; 
and those three lyrics, 

‘ How are Thy servants bless’d, O Lorp 

‘ When all Thy mercies, O my Gop!’ 
and, 

‘ When rising from the bed of death ;’ 
which, however sweet in themselves, could never by any possi- 
bility be suitable for the offices of the Church. Dryden versified 
the Veni Creator Spiritus, and Roscommon the Dies Jra, the 
two last lines of which he repeated with great fervour on his 
death-bed. 

It is surprising, at that time, how strong the objection seems 
to have been against metrical compositions in public worship. 
Bishop Compton, of London, mentions in his commendatory 
notice of Tate and Brady, ‘the unhappy objection which had 
lain against it ;’ as an antidote to which the warrior-prelate ‘ did 
heartily recommend unto his brethren’ the New Version. To 
the New Version, then, William and his court betook them- 
selves; but the villages of England clave to Sternhold and 
Hopkins; and, with Hannah More's Squire, — 

‘ They thought ’twould show a falling state, 
If Sternhold should give way to Tate.’ 

The objection among the Dissenters seems at that time (so 
thoroughly a popular religion will change!) to have been as 
strong, as we shall see presently, till Dr. Watts came out first 
with his Hymns, in three books, and then with his paraphrase 
of the Psalms. From his time, in or out of the English Church, 
a succession of hymn-writers, such as they are, have appeared ; 
and it will be our duty to notice in turn Watts, the odie, 
Doddridge, Newton, Cowper, Toplady, Beddome, Kelly, and 
Montgomery, before we turn to more modern writers, and to 
more practical points.' 





1 It will be understood that we do not profess to speak of versions of the Psalms, 
whether before Watts, as the Seotch and Patrick’s, or after, as Merrick, Cottle, and 
many others. We confine ourselves strictly to hymns, 
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Dr. Watts’s Preface, which is now seldom reprinted, contains 
a great portion of curious matter. The following passage is 
worth quoting, as forcibly stating the very exact converse of the 
Church’s theory :— 


‘I never could persuade myself that the best way to raise a devout frame 
in plain Christians was to bring a king or captain into their churches, and 
let him lead and dictate the worship in his own style of royalty, or in the 
language of a field of battle. Does every menial servant in the assembly 
know how to use these words devoutly—‘“ When I receive the congrega- 
tion, I will judge uprightly :” “ A bow of steel is broken by mine arms :” 
“ As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me?” Would I encourage a 
parish clerk to stand up in the midst of a country church, and bid all the 
people join with his words, and say, ‘I will praise Thee upon a psaltery :” 
or, “1 will open my dark saying upon the harp: when even our cathe- 
drals sing only to the sound of an organ, most of the meaner churches 
can have no music but the voice, and some will have none besides? Why, 
then, must all that will sing a Psalm at church use such words, as if they 
were to pray upon a and psaltery, aud know nothing of the art? You 
will tell me, ey that when you take these expressions upon your lips, 
you mean only that you will worship God according to His appointment 
now, even as David worshipped him in his day, according to God’s appoint- 
ment then. But why will ye confine yourselves to speak one thing and 
mean another? Why must we be bound up to such words as can never be 
addressed to God in their own sense? And since the heart of a Christian 
cannot join herein with his lips, why may not his lips be led to speak his 
heart? Experience itself has often shown that it interrupts the holy 
melody, and spoils the devotion of many a sincere good man or woman, 
when in the midst of the song some speeches of David have been almost 
imposed upon their tongues ; where he relates his own troubles, his 
banishment, or peculiar deliverances; where he speaks like a prince, a 
musician, or a prophet; or where the sense is so obscure that it cannot be 
understood without a learned commentator.’ 


On these principles, then, Dr. Watts set to work; and flat- 
tered himself that he was sensibly improving the words of 
inspiration. 

‘In all places I have kept my grand design in view, and that is, to teach 
my author to speak like a Christian. For why should I now address God 
my Saviour in a song with burnt sacrifices of fatlings, and with the incense 
of rams? Why should I pray to be sprinkled with hyssop, or recur to the 
blood of bullocks and goats?) Why should I bind my sacrifice with cords 
to the horns of an altar, or sing the praises of God to high-sounding 
cymbals, when the Gospel has shown me a nobler atonement for sin, and 
appointed a purer and more spiritual worship? Why must I join with 
David in his legal or prophetic language to curse my enemies, when my 
Saviour in His sermons has taught me to love and bless them? Why may 
not a Christian omit all those passages of the Jewish Psalmist that tend to 
fill the mind with overwhelming sorrows, despairing thoughts, or bitter 
personal resentments, none of which are well suited to the spirit of Christ- 
lanity, which is a dispensation of hope, and joy, and love?’ 


And yet men like this are they who uphold the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, against all interpreta- 
tions of fallible men! At the end of his Preface we find that 
the then usual practice among Dissenters was to sing six stanzas, 
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and that the clerk read line by line before the congregation 
sang it. This intolerable method of psalmody puts us in mind 
of an occurrence which once happened to ourselves. We were, 
in the days of our youth, fated to be present at a large 
evening evangelical party, to which one of the stars of that 
time happened to be invited. He, of course, was to expound 
the Scriptures, and to offer prayer; but his ideas were not thus 
to be limited. Family prayers began with a hymn; the lady of 
the house sat down to the piano; the tune was played over, and 
the hymncommenced. The first line was concluded, when Mr. 
exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘ What! is there to be no 
exposition?’ The obliging hostess paused; the happy moment 
was seized; and to one line after another, to the horrible dis- 
jointing of sense and music, an exposition was affixed, through 
a hymn of four or five stanzas. 

But to return to Dr. Watts. On the appearance of his 
Hymns,’ Bishop Compton addressed a complimentary letter to 
him, rejoicing to be able to drop ‘those lesser differences, on 
which bigots dote,’ in sympathizing with his labours. With 
these we are now concerned. 

The three books comprise three hundred and sixty-five 
hymns. Now, it might be well to say that we have no business 
to criticise, by the laws of the Church, the compositions of those 
who are out of her pale, were it not that, as matter of fact, 
Watts’s Hymns are deeply studied, devotionally used, and 
enthusiastically admired, by many persons who profess to be 
Churchmen, and that many of them are to be found in every 
collection of hymns in every proprietary chapel in England. 
We once fell in with achurch where Watts was used, and Watts 
alone. It is a miserable thing to find the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge republishing, and so many national 
schools using, the same author’s ‘ Divine and Moral Songs.’ 

We do not think, therefore, that we shall be performing an 
useless task if we point out a few instances of downright 
heresy, and of the most striking (though unintentional) pro- 
fanity and irreverence, which occur in these compositions. 
And we own that nothing more surprises us in Dr. Johnson’s 
writings than that he should voluntarily have recommended the 
works of Watts for insertion among the British poets. 

It is well known that throughout the writings of this volu- 
minous author, he completely overlooks—nay, more, he abso- 
lutely denies—the part which the First Person of the ever- 
blessed Trinity bore in the work of man’s redemption. Here 








1 Or, rather, after seeing them in MS., for Bishop Compton died in extreme 
old age, in 1713. . 
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again we have another melancholy example, how scripturalists 
depart from Scripture; how the enemies of the traditions of the 
Church make the Word of Gop of none effect by the traditions 
of Calvin. Only let the mind dwell for one moment on such a 
text as, ‘Gop so loved the world, that He gave his only- 
begotten Son;’ and then compare it with such passages as the 
following :— 
‘ But all was mercy, all was mild, 
And wrath forsook the throne, 


When Curist on the kind errand came, 
And brought salvation down.’ 


Or the next, which, to say the least, is shocking — 


* Once ’twas a seat of dreadful wrath, 

And shot devouring flame; 

Our Gop appear’d consuming fire, 
And vengeance was His name. 

Rich were the drops of Jxsus’ blood, 
That calm’d His frowning face, 

That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 
And turn’d His wrath to grace.’ 


Or a hymn which thus begins :— 


‘Well! the Redeemer’s gone 
To appear before our Gop! 
To sprinkle o'er the flaming throne 
With His atoning blood.’ 
And this written by one who professed his belief in those 
words of our Lorp, ‘ The Faruer himself loveth you;’ or that 
declaration of S. John’s, ‘ In this was manifested the love of Gop, 
because that Gop sent His only-begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through Him.’ And the same tenour of 
thought runs all through Dr. Watts’s compositions. Till the 
sacrifice of Gop the Son, the Faruer is all wrath, all ven- 
geance. He threatens damnation; He promises nothing; all 
the mercy is from the Son: the ‘everlasting love’ of the 
FarueEr is tacitly or absolutely denied. 

Most remarkable, too, in another point of view, is the con- 
trast between this ‘scriptural writer’ and Scripture itself. 
According to him, our Lorp’s death reconciled Gop to man. 
S. Paul teaches us that it reconciled man to Gop: ‘Gop, who 
hath reconciled us to Himself.’ ‘We pray you, in Curist’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to Gon.’ 

This error has never, that we know, been condemned by the 
Church, simply because it never seems, in primitive or medieval 
times, to have existed. The nearest approach to it is perhaps 
to be found in the heresy of Soterichus Panteugenus, con- 
demned in the Council of Constantinople, 1156. 

On the subject of imputed righteousness Watts held, of 
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course, the Lutheran idea; and sometimes brings it out in the 
most offensive manner possible. 
‘ And, lest the shadow of a spot 
Should on my soul be found, 


He took the robe that JEsus wrought, 


And cast it all around. 
* * * 


‘ The SPIRIT wrought my faith, and love, 
And hope, and every grace ; 
But Jesus spent His life to work 
The robe of righteousness.’ 


Granting that the Lutheran heresy were the Catholic faith, 
could any reverent mind for a moment endure the comparison 
instituted in the last lines between the respective works of our 
Lorp and of the Hoty Guost? 
But on these points we need not stop to quote such passages 
as,— 
s ‘When on Thy name we trust, 
Our faith receives a righteousness 
That makes the sinner just, — 


because, knowing the writer, we might naturally expect them. 

Again, on the Incarnation his views are lamentably defective. 
That our Lorp took on Himself our flesh we constantly find in 
these Hymns ; but there they stop: that He became man Watts 
never comprehended. 

‘ Hosanna to the Prince of Light, 
That clothed Himself in clay.’ 
And,— 
‘ Aside the Prince of Glory threw 
His most Divine array, 
And wrapp’d His Godhead in a veil 
Of our inferior clay.’ 

Most remarkably are the words of Nestorius akin to the last 
expression. ‘On account of the employer, I venerate the vest- 
ment.’ (Neale’s Hist. Alex. i. 236.) Yet Watts was not a 
Nestorian; for the expression, ‘a dying Gop,’ is a favourite one 
of his; and in one place he ascribes honour 


‘To Gop the King, and Gop the Priest,’ 


an expression which, in the mouth of S. Proclus, Nestorius 
bitterly attacked. His views seem rather to have been Apolli- 
narian ; a heresy which naturally allies itself with Sabellianism. 
For, indeed, a pure Sabellian must of necessity be a Nestorian 
or Apollinarian, else he runs into Patripassianism; a heresy 
which, we believe, in modern times, the Swedenborgians alone 
maintain. But to Sabellianism Dr. Watts undoubtedly yielded 
in many of his controversial writings. Belsham, in his Memoirs 
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of Lindsey, claims Watts as an Unitarian, at least in his 
later years. 

In the Hymns we are considering, we shall hardly open a 
page without being shocked by some gross piece of irreverence. 
It is no pleasant task to collect such; but it may be useful to 
show what could be written by one whose works so many 
Churchmen admire, and whose Hymns for Children the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge reprint. 

Under the head of, The Son of Gov incarnate, we find this 
shocking expression :— 

‘ This Infant is the Mighty Gop, 
Come to be suckled and adored.’ 
A Vision of the Lamb thus speaks :— 
‘Glory His fleecy robe adorns : 
Mark’d with the bloody death He bore: 
Seven are His eyes, and seven His horns, 
To speak His wisdom and His power.’ 
The Description of Curist the Beloved is the title of another 
hymn :— 
‘The wondering world inquires to know 
bee I should love my J ESUS so a 


Yes! my Beloved to my sight 
Shows a sweet mixture, red and white.’ 


The 130th of Book I. begins,— 
‘ Now, by the bowels of my Gop,’— 


and the 98th of Book II.— 
‘My heart, how dreadful hard it is!’ 


In another place it is said of the delights of Paradise that,— 


‘Not the fair fields of heath’nish bliss 
Could raise such pleasures in the mind; 
Nor does the Turkish Paradise 
Pretend to joys so well refined,’— 


which comparison reminds us of one in a writer who much 
resembles Watts, and is almost as popular—Abbot. The 
Young Christian is calmly told, what we almost tremble to 
write, that our Lorp on the cross presented a more sublime 
spectacle than Regulus in his place of torture. 
Of the Holy Eucharist we are told, in language as revolting 
as profane, that— 
‘Here every bowel of our Gop 
With soft compassion rolls.’ 
But enough, and too much, of this. We do not deny that 
Watts has left some few—some very few—pieces, which, 
with alterations, would grace a hymnology of the English 
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Church. For example :—‘ Give me the wings of faith to rise; 
* How can I sink with such a prop ;’ ‘ There is a land of pure 
delight ;’ ‘Why should the children of a King;’ ‘ Bless’d be 
the everlasting God;’ and, ‘When I survey the wondrous 
cross.’ Of the latter we will attempt a version, which will 
show some faint resemblance, we think, to the hymns of old 
time:— 


IN EXALTATIONE CRUCIS AD 


VESPERAS. Watts, Book III. Hymn 7. 

‘Crucem sequentes previam ‘ When I survey the wondrous cross 

Qua Rex pependit gloriz, On which the Prince of Glory died, 

Per lucra damnum querimus, My richest gain I count but loss, 

Et temnimus superbiam. And pour contempt on all my pride. 
‘O Crux, tuorum cordibus ‘ Forbid it, Lorp, that I should boast, 

Tu sola sis jactatio : Save in the cross of CHRIST my Gop: 

Pendentis ad Regis pedes All the vain things that charm me most, 

Sprete voluptates jacent. I sacrifice them to His blood. 


‘ Que vana complexi sumus, 
Jam non placebunt amplius ; 
Dum per pedes, manus, caput, ‘See from His head, His hands, His feet, 


Amore mixtus it cruor : Sorrow and love flow mingled down: 
‘O cui nec antea cruor Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Talis se amori junxerat ! 
O nulla Regis spine Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 
Corona comparabilis ! 
‘ Qui debitas victorie ‘ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
Tante rependemus vices, That were a present far too small: 
Ni, Qui redemit nos, Deo Love so amazing, so divine, 
Fiamus ipsi victimee ? Demands my soul, my life, my all.’ 


‘ Sit laus Patri, laus Filio 
Tristi levato stipite : 
Cum Spiritu Paraclito 
In seculorum secula, Amen.’ 


We next come to the hymns written by Dr. Doddridge. 
They were published after his death, which took place in 1750, 
and are three hundred and seventy-five in number. He evi- 
dently took Watts for his model; and while he never equalled 
that writer in his few really good compositions, he never fell 
into his vulgarities and profanities. He constantly avails him- 
self of a licence which Watts endeavoured to avoid, and pro- 
tested against: a ‘common metre,’ in which the first and third 
lines do not rhyme. 

Doddridge is the author of the two hymns which are ap- 
pended to Tate and Brady—by whose permission or connivance 
it were now vain to inquire—‘ Hark! the herald angels sing,’ 
and *‘ My Gop, and is Thy table spread.’ The last, utterly 
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unworthy of the subject, is not bad, considering the time and 
the man. The second verse, in particular, is remarkable :— 


‘ Ave, sacrum convivium, ‘Hail! sacred feast, which Jesus makes : 
Quod JEsus Ipse perficit : Rich banquet of His flesh and blood,’ &c.' 
Quo Corpus Ipse dat suum, 

Suum dat Ipse Sanguinem,’ &c. 


The most pleasing among Doddridge’s poems is, undoubtedly, 
the ‘Evening Meditation,’ beginning,— 


‘ Interval of grateful shade ;’ 


but this does not profess to be a hymn. The following, which 
is little known, and in which we have made one or two altera- 
tions, strikes us as worthy of a better place :— 


‘Do not I love Thee, O my Lorp! 
Behold my heart, and see : 
And “cast each idol from its throne ” 
That dares to rival Thee. 


‘Is not Thy Name melodious still 
To mine attentive ear? 
Doth not each pulse with pleasure bound, 
My Saviour’s name to hear? 


‘ Hast Thou a lamb in all Thy flock 
I would disdain to feed? 
Hast thou a foe, before whose face 
I fear Thy cause to plead? 


‘Would not my heart pour forth its blood 
In honour of Thy Name, 
And challenge the cold hand of death 
To damp the immortal flame ? 


‘Thou know’st I love Thee, blessed Lorp: 
But oh! I long to soar 
Far from the sphere of mortal joys, 
And learn to love Thee more!’ 


Again :— 
‘ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lorp, we love: 
But there’s a nobler rest above: 


Oh! that that rest we might attain, 
From sin, from sorrow, and from pain. 


‘“ The heirs of that blest land” shall be 
From every mortal trouble free: 
No sighs shall mingle with the songs 
That echo from immortal tongues. 





? It is remarkable, too, that this Christian phrase of a Dissenter should be 
thought too high fora Churchman. Mr. Hall’s collection, dedicated to the Bishop 
of London, and so generally, and so unfortunately, used in many of the London 
churches, dilutes the second line into 
* Memorial of His flesh and blood.’ (Hymn 271.) 
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‘ No rude alarms of raging foes, 
No cares to break the long repose; 
No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon.’ 


The hymn, ‘ Jerusalem, my happy home,’ the author of which 
was a Priest of the Scotch Church, is quite of Doddridge’s 
school :-— 

‘ Jerusalem, my happy home! 
Name ever dear to me! 
When shall my labours have an end 
In peace, and love, and thee? 


‘ When shall these eyes thy heaven-built walls 
And pearly gates behold? 
Thy bulwarks with salvation strong, 
And streets of shining gold? 


‘ When, oh! thou city of my Gop, 
Shall I thy courts ascend, 
Where the assembly ne’er breaks up,— 
The Sabbath hath no end? 


‘There happier bowers than Eden’s bloom, 
Nor sin nor sorrow share : 
Blest seats! through rude and stormy scenes 
I still press onward there. 


* Apostles, martyrs, prophets, saints, 
Around my SAVIouR stand ; 
And all the elect of Curist below 
Shall join the glorious band, 


‘ Jerusalem, my happy home! 
My soul still pants for thee: 
Then shall my labours have an end, 
When I thy joys shall see!’ 


Next we come to the hymns of the Wesleys. John Wesley 
entertained sufficiently high ideas of them. ‘ As but a small part,’ 
says he, ‘ of these hymns is of my own composing, I do not think 
‘ it inconsistent with modesty to declare, that I am persuaded no 
‘such hymn-book as this has hitherto been published in the 
‘ English language. In what other publication of the kind have 
‘ you so distinct and full an account of Scriptural Christianity ? 
‘—such a declaration of the heights and depths of religion, 
‘ speculative and practical?—so strong cautions against the 
‘most plausible errors, particularly those that are now most 
‘ prevalent?.... With regard to the poetry.... Here are 
‘(allow me to say) both the purity, the strength, and the 
‘ elegance of the English language, and, at the same time, the 
‘utmost simplicity and plainness, suited to every capacity. 
‘ Lastly, I desire men of taste to judge (these are the only com- 
‘ petent judges) whether there be not in some of the following 
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‘hymns the true spirit of poetry, such as cannot b2 acquired by 
‘ art and labour, but must be the gift of nature.’ 

One remarkable circumstance connected with these hymns, 
is the popularity they have acquired with the new sceptical 
school. In our last number we quoted a passage from one of 
these writers, which spoke of ‘ that glorious hymn-maker, Charles 
Wesley.’ One reason of this preference is, no doubt, the in- 
tense subjectivity of these compositions; while the darkness, the 
struggles, the perpetual feeling after a strength and wisdom not 
belonging to man, too often dissevered from any connexion 
with, or acknowledgment of, the Man Curist Jesus, may add to 
their popularity with this class, Among the Wesleyans it is 
well known that the Hymn-book has almost usurped the place of 
the Bible; and translations from it, in the foreign missions, 
form about the first productions of the Missionary press. 

‘he Hymn-book contains 560 hymns, the greater part the 
composition of Charles and John Wesley ; but there are also a 
few from Dr. Watts, and one or two from the Olney collection. 
We must do Wesley the justice of acknowledging him the 
introducer of several new and very appropriate measures into 
English hymnology, or, at least, the first who employed them 
to any extent, and with any success. Of these, the most suc- 
cessful are Trochaic dimeter catalectic (Sevens), and Trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic :— 


‘ Urbs Jerusalem beata, 
Dicta Pacis Visio.’ 


But the offensive vulgarity of some of the Wesleyan anapestic 
compositions almost exceeds anything of the kind in Watts. 
The very cadence of a verse like the following, borrowed as 
it is from the ‘Sir Trusty shall be my Adonis,’ of Rosamond, 
is as profane as was the Thalia of Arius :— 


‘ We remember the word 
Of our crucified Lorp, 
And the spirit of faith He imparts : 
Then, then we conceive 
How in heaven they live, 
By the kingdom of Gop in our hearts.’ 
Again :— 
‘Come let us ascend, 
My companion and friend, 
‘oa taste of the banquet above : 
If thy heart be as mine, 
If for JEsus it pine, 
Come up into the chariot of love.’ 


There is nothing, we may observe in passing, in which it is 
more difficult to preserve dignity than in rhymes, recurring at 
NO. LXVIL—N.S. Z 
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very short intervals; nor any trial of skill from which the 
hymnographers of the Church have come out with greater suc- 
cess. For example; nothing can be more reverent than the 
following stanzas of S. Casimir of Poland, where, actually, in 
the alternate verses, half the syllables rhyme :— 


‘O Beata, per quam data 

Nova mundo gaudia ; 

Et aperta fide certa 
Regna sunt celestia ! 

Per te mundus letabundus 
Novo fulget lumine : 

Antiquarum tenebrarum 
Exutus caligine. 

Nunc potentes sunt egentes, 
Sicut olim dixeras : 

Et egeni fiunt pleni, 
Ut tu prophetaveras.’ 


To return to the Wesleys. It may be doubted whether any 
of the original hymns included in this book could possibly, and 
by any change, be included in an English hymnology. There 
are, it is true, some compositions among them which show no 
mean skill, ear, and taste; of these, the chief is the celebrated 
hymn, ‘ Come, O thou traveller unkown! in which, to use 
the somewhat partial criticism of a popular hymn-writer of our 
own day, ‘ he has, with consummate art, carried on the action of 
a lyrical drama.’ So again, the hymn, ‘Thou Gop of glorious 
majesty !’ composed by Charles Wadar at the very extremity 
of the Land’s End, is remarkably striking, especially—to any 
one acquainted with the locality—the stanza— 


‘Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand,’ &c. 


Yet nothing, it is clear, can be farther removed from the true 
idea of a Church hymn than these two compositions. If two, 
which might in some small degree approximate to that model, 
must be selected from the five hundred and sixty of the Wesleyan 
Hymn-book, they would be, ‘ Jesu, lover of my soul,’ and 
‘ Happy soul, thy days are ended!’ 

As to the teadingy of these compositions, it is what might be 
expected. The mischievous Wesleyan idea of the necessity of 
faith only, for the forgiveness of sins,—in plain words, believe 
that you are pardoned, and you are pardoned,—is kept, perhaps, 
more in the background than one might have supposed likely ; 
but the other—and, comparatively, innoxious—dogma, of the 
sinless state of perfection attainable by every Christian, is again 
and again repeated. Yet, against the worst errors of Calvinism 
Wesley takes an opportunity of protesting constantly, and occa- 
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sionally alters an obnoxious verse, where he admits the hymn of 
another author. For instance, in the well-known Calvinian 
hymn, ‘ Jesu, Thy blood and righteousness,’ we read :— 
‘ Bold shall I stand in that great day! 
For who aught to my charge shall lay? 
Completely cloth’d in CuristT alone, 
And all my filthy garments gone.’ 


Wesley softens the last lines into— 


‘ Fully absolv’d by these I am, 
From guilt and fear, from sin and shame.’ 

It was the boast of Wesley, in the Preface from which we have 
before made an extract,—‘ Here are no cant expressions, no 
‘ words without meaning; those who impute this to us, know 
‘not what they say.’ Yet we will venture to assert, that no 
Hymn-book, except the Moravian, contains half so much. This 
alone, were there no other objections, would ruin some of those 
attempts which might otherwise be passable. 

From Wesley it is natural to proceed to Whitefield. He, too, 
published a Hymn-book—the first which may fairly claim to 
be a collection of hymns ; for he drew largely on Watts, Wesley, 
and other sources: and after his death, the Olney book was, in 
like manner, laid under contribution. Whitefield himself had 
no pretensions to be a writer of verse; and his book contains 
specimens of profane vulgarity—and that in a form till then 
new—of parody. ‘Thus:— 

. time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Pheebe went with me wherever I went;’ 
is improved into— 
‘ My time, O ye daughters of Zion, did run 
Most sweetly and softly, when CHRIST was my sun.’ 

In this series, however, we first meet with one of the best 
hymns of a certain class we possess,—‘ Sweet the moments, rich 
in blessing,’—the author of which was a Mr. Batty ; and another, 
which is not without its beauty, but which is less known— 

‘Is there a thing that moves and breaks 
A heart as hard as stone? 


Or warms a heart as cold as ice? 
*Tis Jesu’s blood alone. 


‘One drop of this can truly cheer 
And heal th’ afflicted soul ; 
What multitudes of broken hearts 
This living stream makes whole! 


‘Hark, O my soul! what sing the choirs 
Around the glorious throne ? 
Hark! the slain Lamb for evermore 
Sounds in the sweetest tone : 
z2 
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‘ The elders there cast down their crowns, 
And all, both night and day, 
Sing praise to Him that shed His blood, 
And wash’d their guilt away. 
‘ But Thou, O Lorp! make every day 
Thy grace to us more sweet ; 
Till we behold Thy wounded side, 
And worship at Thy feet.” 


At the same time with Whitefield and Wesley, flourished 
Cennick, a class-leader, if we remember right, in Somersetshire, 
and a man of great influence among the Methodists of the west. 
He eventually became a kind of leader in a sect, virtual or 
declared, among the Wesleyans; and seems to have been a low 
and violent person. His hymns were published at the end of 
a series of sermons. It is many years since we saw them; but 
we remember that they struck us as peculiarly offensive, both as 
to matterand manner. He has left one, however, which might 
certainly, when purged of one or two expressions of ‘ assurance,’ 
enter into some future English hymnology. We mark them in 
italics :— 

‘ Children of the heav’nly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing; 
Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in His works and ways. 
‘ Ye are travelling home to Gop, 
In the path the Fathers trod ; 
They are happy now—and ye 
Soon their happiness shall see. 


‘ Shout, ye ransom’d flock, and blest! 
Ye on JEsv’s throne shall rest : 
There your seat is now prepared, 
There your kingdom and reward, 


‘ Fear not, brethren! joyful stand 
On the borders of your land ; 
JEsus CHRIST, Gop’s only Son, 
Bids you undismay’d go on. 


‘LorpD! submissive may we go, 
Gladly leaving all below; 
Only Thou our leader be, 
And we still will follow Thee.’ 


bo offensive part of the third verse might easily be al- 
tered :— 


‘They, ye ransom’d flock and blest, 
Now on Abraham’s bosom rest ; 
Ye, if well ye run the race, 

In their joys shall find a place.’ 


Next we come to the only name among English writers who 
seems fitted to have added greatly to the value of our hymns, had 
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he been brought up in a more perfect knowledge of the truth— 
we mean Toplady. ‘ Rock of ages, cleft for me,’ is undoubtedly 
the best original hymn in the English language, provided it be 
taken as a penitential devotion, and not as the ordinary and 
proper expression of a Christian’s every-day prayers. The 
thrilling solemnity of the last stanza— 
‘ While I draw this fleeting breath— 
When my eye-strings break in death— 
When I soar to worlds unknown— 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne : 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!’ 
is not quite unworthy to recall to the mind that wonderful 
apostrophe— 
‘ Quid sum miser tunc facturus, " 


Quem Patronus rogaturus, 
Quum vix justus sit securus ?’ 


And the two devotional odes, ‘ Deathless principle, arise!’ and, 
‘When languor and disease invade,’ show what Toplady might 
have done had he lived in better times. The concluding stanza 
of the last-named composition has just the turn of a Breviary 
Hymn— 
‘ If such the sweetness of the streams, 
What must the fountain be, 
Where Saints and Angels draw their bliss 
Immediately from Thee!’ 


Probably, the worst original collection of hymns ever put 
forth is the Olney Book. In some of Cowper’s there may be 
beauty: but Newton’s are the very essence of doggerel. The 
prosaic structure of his verses is such that we wonder how any 
rhymester could write them—should be able, we mean, to make 
verse at all without getting some of the trick and knack of it. 
For example :— 

‘’Twas He who taught me thus to pray, 
And He, I trust, has answer’d prayer: 


But it has been in such a way 
As almost drove me to despair.’ 


We may very safely affirm that Newton is quite out of the ques- 
tion for Church purposes; or, indeed, for any Hymn-book 
whatever, and in whatever sect. 

The genius of Cowper, though it certainly never shone less 
than in his hymns, raises them far above his friend’s. ‘ There 
is a fountain fill’d with blood,’ might, perhaps, be admitted as a 
Lent Hymn; while, ‘Gop moves in a mysterious way,’.and 
‘Gop of my life, to Thee I call,’ we might, without much hesi- 
tation, make our own. ‘ Oh for a closer walk with Gop,’ though. 
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not without its beauty, is quite out of the question for our 
purpose. 

It is wonderful, indeed, how the Olney Hymn-book acquired 
its popularity. The compositions of Cowper were far above the 
general run of its readers. The fact is partly to be accounted 
for by the immense influence which Newton possessed among his 
own party, and partly perhaps by the consideration that the 
work in question was the first book of original hymns published 
by a Priest of the Church of England. 

We must not pass over the name of Beddome, a Baptist 
minister, because his hymns, bad as they are in all other respects, 
possess the rare merit of having a beginning, middle, and end. 
If we might venture to take any one of his compositions, it 
would be that which begins, ‘ And shall we sit alone?’ But we 
forbear to extend our quotations. 

At the beginning of this century, Thomas Kelly, an Irishman, 
brought out a great number of original hymns, and accompanied 
them with original tunes. Had he written three or four, 
instead of three or four hundred, there is a warmth about him 
which might have produced something not altogether contempt- 
ible. It was he who brought that Trochaic measure into 
fashion, for it had been attempted before, of which this verse 
may serve as a specimen :— 


‘ Led by that, we brave the ocean, 
Led by that, the storms defy ; 
Calm amidst tumultuous motion, 
Knowing that our Lorp is nigh: 
Waves obey him, 
And the storms before him fly.’ 


James Montgomery added a century of hymns to the ‘ Chris- 
tian Psalmist;’ his collection of the best compositions, in his 
judgment, of this kind. Notwithstanding some very neatly ex- 
pressed gnom@ which occur in them: e. g.— 


‘Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die :’ 


we doubt if there be any that would suit the purposes of the 
Church, with the exception perhaps of one, beginning— 


‘ Lorp Gop, the Hoty Guost.’ 


Bishop Heber deplored deeply the miserable estate of English 
hymnology, and set himself in earnest to raise it. Buthow? It 
was but in a slight degree that he turned to the old sources 
of Christian devotion; his chief conception was original com- 
positions. He brought an elegant mind, but little else, to the 
task; and accordingly some elegant verses were the result ; 
some also, we are bound to add, remarkably inelegant. 
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We have now, we think, gone through all the authors of any 
note in this way, for we certainly shall not notice the raving 
profanity of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Hymn-book, or of 
the Moravian collection. One or two single hymns will be 
added from other quarters: for example, that by Logan, ‘O Gop 
of Bethel, by Whose hand.’ 

These were the resources of the English Church about thirty 
years ago. By that time people seem to have been convinced 
that hymns were not to be made to order; that so many yards of 
print could not be manufactured at the shortest notice; that no 
one man could hope to supply the acknowledged deficiency. 
Collections, therefore, originally brought forward by the old 
evangelical party, by Madan, Romaine, Walker of Truro, 
Simeon, Berridge, Riland, Adam of Winteringham, were mul- 
tiplied ten-fold. Every one, as in the Apostles’ time, had a 
Psalm. Preeminent among the rest stood the ‘Percy’ col- 
lection, the ‘Simeon’ collection, the ‘Cottage Hymn-book,’ 
and Mr. Hall’s, usually called the Bishop of London’s col- 
lection, because unhappily dedicated to him: this is one of the 
worst; and other poe were, generally speaking, nothing 
but compilations from these. More or less of heresy attached 
to all of them: happy he that, in a church where a collection 
was used, got off with irreverence or nonsense. 

But the movement began in the English Church. Evangeli- 
calism tottered. Rushing into an opposite extreme, the leaders 
of the movement eschewed the very name of ahymn. Tate 
and Brady, and Sternhold and Hopkins, again came in tri- 
umphantly: our churches were in danger once more of resounding 
with the— 

‘ How long, ye stupid fools, how long?’ 


or that complaint, savouring of such thorough knowledge of 
polite society and the deep philosophy of morning calls, 
‘ Suppose they formal visits make, 
"Tis all but empty show ; 
They gather mischief in their hearts, 
And vent it where they go,’ 


of the one; or the— 


‘ Oh pluck it out, and be not slow 
To give Thy foes a rap,’ 


of the other. Mr. Keble was induced to publish a new 
version of Psalms; in hopelessness, on the one hand, that 
chanting would ever take a firm hold of English people; and, 
on the other, that a Hymnology could be formed for the use of 
the Church. In the former case we believe that he will as 
readily and gratefully admit his error, as at the time of pub- 
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lication he expressed doubts about the praciicability of his 
Psalter meeting the latter case. 

At length, men began to turn their attention to the possi- 
bility of the English Church deriving, as her prayers, so her 
hymns, from ancient stores. The principal sources from which 
an English reader would derive a knowledge of the Hymns of 
the Latin Church are, the translations, chiefly from the Roman 
Breviary, of Mr. Copeland, Bishop Mant, J. Williams, (an 
American author,) Mr. Newman, (in a privately printed trans- 
lation of part of the ‘Pars Hyemalis,’ of the Roman Breviary, ) and 
Mr. Caswall—who alone has translated aii the Hymns of the 
Roman Breviary and Missal; besides those which occur in 
Anglo-Roman Missals, and in different collections, such as those 
of Mr. Palmer, of Magdalene, and the selection for the use of 
Margaret-street chapel; while of translations from the Paris 
Breviary, we have Mr. Williams’s, Mr. Chandler’s, and the 
Leeds Rhee wt ‘the third little more than a transcript, 
however, of the second. 

All these, however, together, and much more any of them 
separately, fall very short of what we want. We will point out 
some of the reasons of this. 

1. It was a very natural mistake that, after the Breviary 
Hymns had experienced such long neglect, they should, on their 
revival, be thought in all cases absolutely perfect. It was also 
natural that at first the Paris Breviary should be preferred to 
the Roman. It is more like that to which English ears had been 
accustomed ; it is prettier, more flowing, more classical, than 
even the Roman reform; it is far more subjective; and though 
the amazing strength, the awful solemnity, of the earlier hymns 
be gone, it was perhaps not the less popular on that account. 
Yet, if any one will remember that a great part of the Parisian 
hymns, so far as they were original, are merely the composition, 
done to order, of some very respectable French divines and 
scholars of the seventeenth century,—tainted, even now, in some 
places with heresy, more than tainted with it at first, (e.g. the 
alteration, ‘Jesu, Redemptor plurium,’ for the Church’s ‘ Jesu, 
Redemptor omnrum,’)—he will perhaps be disposed to smile at 
the great energy with which people went to work in versifying 
the most jejune, common-place compositions of the Gallican 
Church. It is noticeable, that Mr. Newman, in his selections 
from the Paris Breviary, filled two hundred pages, while in 
that from the Roman, York, and Salisbury, he could not find 
nearly so large a number of hymns which he thought fit to 
republish. 

2. Another objection to the modern translations of the Bre- 
viary has been the extraordinary measures in which they have 
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been composed. It is the peculiar beauty, indeed, of English, 
as compared with Latin, that any kind of strophe is allowable; 
but then it behoves English writers to be the more careful, lest 
this liberty of theirs become licence. Especially is this neces- 
sary in translating verse, so simple, so unchanging, as are the 
greater part of the hymns of the Church. But the translators 
have often offended in this particular. What a monstrous stanza, 
for instance, is this :— 
‘Lo! the Baptist’s herald cry 
Shakes the Jordan; 

Let the waken’d eye and ear 

Welcome the great Harbinger.’ 

Again: it may, we think, be laid down as a general rule, that 
in modern languages a translation will fail in conveying a true 
idea of the original unless it adopts the same species of verse. 
We remember but one instance of a version in any degree suc- 
cessful where this rule is neglected, and that is the ‘ Lusiad’ of 
Mickle. And we will venture to say, that, on this very account, 
the translation is intolerable to any one at all acquainted with 
Camoens. But ecclesiastical Latin is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a modern language. It not only employs the same mea- 
sures that we use, but its whole structure of phrase, and 
sequence of thought, is the same. ‘Then, further, it is desirable 
that we should be able to employ the same ancient tune toa 
translation of the same ancient Bose how can this be, when 
the metre, perhaps even the rhythm, is changed? Besides this, 
there seems a natural concatenation of thought peculiarly attach- 
ing itself to certain rhythms; and this is sadly violated by the 
ccketiiation of one for another. Take, for example, the version 
of the § Deus Tuorwm militum,’ as given in the 75th Number of 
the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ by setting the original and the trans- 
lation side by side :— 

‘Deus Tuorum militum ‘O God, of Thy soldiers 

Sors et corona, premium, The Portion and Crown, 


Laudes canentes martyris, Spare sinners, who hymn 
Absolve noxam servulis. The praise of the blest ; 
‘Hic vana Mundi gaudia, ‘ Earth’s bitter joys, 
Et blandimenta noxia, Its lures and its frowns, 
Caduca rite deputans, He weigh’d them, and scorn’d 
Pervenit ad ccelestia. them, 
And so is at rest. 
‘ Poenas cucurrit fortiter, ‘The Martyr he ran 
Et sustinet viriliter ; All valiantly o’er 
Pro te effundens sanguinem, A highway of blood, 
Eterna dona possidet. For the prize Thou hast given; 
‘ Ob hee precatu supplici ‘ We kneel at Thy feet, 
Te poscimus piissime, And meekly implore 
In hoc triumpho Martyris Our pardon may wait 
Dimitte noxam servulis. On His triumph in Heaven. 
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‘ Gloria Tibi, Domine, 
Qui surrexisti a mortuis, 


Cum Patre, et Sancto Spiritu, 


In sempiterna szcula.’ 


its History and Prospects. 


‘Glory and praise, 
To the Father and Son, 
And Spirit be done, 
Now and always.’ 


There is no one, we imagine, but must feel that the anapestic 
rhythm of the English has utterly altered the calm majestic 


severity of the Iambic Latin. 


It is curious how, in the third 


verse, it has introduced the vulgarism of ‘The Martyr Ae ran,’ 
and has brought in ‘ the highway of blood,’ which does not occur 


in the Latin. 


We will now take an exactly opposite instance: one, namely, 
where an anapestic rhythm becomes Iambic in the translation. 
It shall be the celebrated ‘ Adeste fideles :’-— 


* Adeste, fideles, 
Leti, triumphantes, 


Venite, venite in Bethlehem: 


Natum videte 

Regem Angelorum. 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus Dominum. 


* Deum de Deo, 
Lumen de lumine, 
Gestant Puellz viscera: 
Deum verum, 
Genitum, non factum, 
Venite adoremus, &c. 


* Cantet, nunc, Io 
Chorus Angelorum : 
Cantet aula coelestium: 
Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo ; 

Venite adoremus, &c. 


* Ergo Qui natus, 
Die hodierna, 
Jesu, Tibi sit gloria, 
Patris eterni 
Verbum Caro factum: 
Venite adoremus,’ &c. 


‘Oh come, ye faithful, and your homage 
bring 
To David’s town, with one accord: 
Behold the Son, behold the Angels’ 
King, 
Oh come ye and sing praises to the 
Lorv! 


‘For He, the Gop of Gop, the Light of 
Light 
The Virgin's womb hath not ab- 
horr’d: 
But Gop is now reveal'd to mortal sight. 
Oh come ye, &c. 


‘And hark! the Angels through the 
lofty sky 
Their praises to His Name afford, 
All glory they ascribe to Gop on High: 
Oh come ye, &c. 


‘O Jesu, Virgin-born! Thy name shall be 
For aye on this Thy day adored : 
Incarnate Word of God, we worship 
Thee! 
Oh come ye,’ &c. 


It will easily be seen how this hymn—the wildest effusion (so 
to speak) of joy which the Church has permitted herself to use— 
is tamed down by the matter-of-fact statements and prosaic 
epithets of the translation, which also has the fault of being in 
a measure represented by no known tune, whereas that of the 
‘ Adeste’ is famous over the world. We will now attempt a 
version of the same hymn, confining ourselves literally to the 
same measure :— 
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‘ Be present, ye faithful, 
Adoring, triumphant, 
And hasten, and hasten, to Bethlehem ; 
He lies in a manger, 
The Monarch of Angels: 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship the Lorp with them! 


‘Very Gop of Gop, 
Light of Light everlasting, 
The Virgin’s womb He hath not abhorr’d; 
' True Gop everlasting, 
Nout made, but begotten : 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship our Gop and Lorp! 


‘ Let them raise their Hosannas, 
The chorus of Angels, 
Let it echo, the hall by the blessed trod: 
To Gop in the highest 
Be glory, be glory ; 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship our Lorp and Gop! 


‘To-day Thou art born 
For Thy people’s salvation, 
To Thee, O Jesu, all praise be poured ; 
Of the Father eternal 
The Word incarnate ; 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship our Gop and Lorp.’ 


We will give one more instance, and it shall be a striking one. 
S. Thomas thus writes :— 


‘ Adoro Te devote, latens Deitas, 
Que sub his figuris vere latitas : 
Tibi se cor meum totum subdidit, 
Quia Te contemplans totum deficit ; 
Visus, tactus, gustus, in Te fallitur, 
Sed audit& soli tuto creditur. 
Credo quicquid dixit Dei Filius,’ &c. 
The spirit of this is much lost in Mr. Williams’s blank verse :— 
‘O dreadful, unapproached Deity, 
Who ’neath these symbols giv’st Thyself to me: 
The heart of hearts prostrate before Thee falls, 
And cannot reach Thee: contemplation fails, 
In dread amazement lost: I hear Thy words, 
This is My Body,’ &c. 
That which is marked in italics is not in the original; while 
out of the seven lines quoted from the Latin two are omitted. 
We foresee, however, two objections that will at once occur 
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to the retaining the measure of the original in translations from 
the Breviary. The one is, that classical measures cannot be so 
rendered. We are not quite sure that they could not. Dr. 
Watts’s attempt at a religious Sapphic is not altogether unsuc- 
cessful. Witness the verse— 


‘Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder, 
If the eternal may be like the earthly, 
Such the dread terror, when the great Archangel 
Shakes the creation.’ 


But the truth is, that there is hardly a hymn in classical mea- 
sure which we can look upon as absolutely necessary for our 
Hymnology, except the ‘Gloria, Laus, et Honor.’ We will, 
however, make an attempt—it will be for the reader to judge of 
its success; and will take the Paris hymn at Lauds for a Virgin 


Martyr :-— 
‘ Quid sacram, Virgo, generosa Martyr, 
Ambiunt frontem duplices corone ? 
Nempe non uno geminum reportas 
Hoste triumphum, 


‘ Mollior fregit neque te voluptas ; 
Impotens flexit neque te tyrannus ; 
Tu graves poenas, pariterque blandos 

Vincis amores. 


‘ Liliis Sponsus recubat, rosisque : 
Tu, tuo semper bene fida Sponso, 
Et rosas martyr, simul et dedisti 

Lilia Virgo. 


* Summa laus Patri, genitoque Verbo, 
Et Tibi compar, utriusque Nexus: 
Fac Tibi semper placeamus uni 

Moribus equis.’ 


‘ Wherefore, O Virgin, venerated Martyr, 
Glitters the two-fold crown upon thy forehead? 
Is it that two-fold was the face of battle, 

Double the triumph? 


‘ Neither did pleasures lure thee with their softness : 
Neither did tyrants bend thee with their terrors : 
Terrors on this side, and on that affection, 

Vainly beset thee. 


* Roses and lilies are the Bridegroom’s portion ; 
Thou, to thy Bridegroom evermore found faithful, 
Bringest Him roses as a Martyr, bringest 

Lilies, a Virgin. 
‘ Laud to the Father, to the Son be glory; 
To the blest Spirit equal adoration: 
Grant that ‘Thy servants evermore may please Thee 
Living or dying.’ 


Whatever may be the case with Sapphics, we have a remark- 
able proof that hexameters are not altogether foreign from the 
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genius of our language, as applied to religious subjects, in the 
fact that the poetical parts of the Bible often throw them- 
selves into that form. What a noble example, for instance, 
is this :— 

‘ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection !’ 
Or, again, (omitting a clause)— 

‘ Unto the Lord our God.—And again they said, Alleluia! 
And the smoke of her torment went up [ascended] for ever and ever.’ 


Or, 


Or, 
‘ And they shall see His face ; and His name shall be in their foreheads.’ 


Most remarkably in Isaiah :— 
‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, who dost weaken the nations! 
For thou hast said in thy heart,—I will ascend into heaven !’ 
And by very slight alterations considerable passages fall into 
this measure :— 


‘ Hear, O heavens! and give ear, O earth! for Jehovah hath spoken : 
I have nourished children, and they have rebelled against me. 
Lo, the ox knoweth his owner, the ass the crib of his master: 
Israel doth not know,—My people doth not consider. 
Ah, for the sinful nation, the people iniquity-laden ! 
They have forsaken the Lord, have provoked the Holy to anger.’ 


Not that we have any desire to see the adoption of hexametrical 
rhythm in an English hymn-book: the laws and mutual 
provinces of English accent and quantity must be much better 
understood than they are. 

Another objection is, that on the system of similar metres, 
our usual fourteen-syllable Iambic measure, ‘Common Metre,’ 
must not be employed in translation. But this does not seem 
quite to follow. It was clearly contrary to the genius of the 
Latin language, that an uneven number of Iambi should form 
a line. All such attempts in modern Latin are most unsuccess- 
ful, from the time of Sir Thomas More with his 

‘ Jam tempus id petit, 
Monetque, Candide, 


Vagis amoribus 
Tandem renuncias,'— 


down to the Neo-Latin translator of Schiller— 
‘ A primo mane, vespere 
Dum precem recitat, 
Uni vivebat Domine, 
Nil satis judicat.’ 
Both of which measures are, to our ear, truly horrible. Yet 
again, neither is the genius of the English language sufficiently 


‘ There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.’ 
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suited to Long Metre with alternate rhymes; and it will gene- 
rally be found that such a verse can, with great advantage, both 
of sound, sense, and flow, be cut down to a Common Metre. 
Tate and Brady—were they worth the improvement—would 
be greatly benefited by the compression: ¢. g.— 
‘ Ye that His just commands obey, 

And hear and do his sacred will, 

Ye hosts of His, this tribute pay, 

And still what He ordains fulfil :’ 

‘ And what He bids, fulfil.’ 

But now, as it is clearly competent to any one to translate 
an Iambie dimeter into this alternate Long Measure, so, we 
argue, is it, to turn it into Common Metre. There is no alter- 
ation of the rhythm; none, in effect, of the cadence. Now 
we will take an example :—the Long Metre translation is from 
one of the established versions; the other, an attempt of our 
own. 

In Sabbato ante Septuagesimam. 
Ad Vesperas. 


‘Te leta, mundi Conditor, ‘Thou, great Creator, art possessed, 
Unum manet semper quies, And Thou alone, of endless rest : 
Festiva coelestes choros To angels only it belongs 
Semper decent preconia. To offer Thee their ceaseless songs. 

‘ Nos, sanctitate perdita, ‘ But we, mid earthly toils and pains, 
Poenalis expectat labor: Long penance bear for native stains ; 
Hymnosne dulces Patrize How then can we, in exile drear, 
Mesti canamus exules? Raise the glad song of glory here? 

‘ Qui Te piis placabilem ‘O Thou, who wilt forgiving be 
Spondes futurum fletibus, To all who truly turn to Thee; 
Lugere da longi, Pater, Grant us to mourn the heavy cause 
Delicta, causas exili. Of all our woe, Thy broken laws. 

‘ Verum salubrem temperet ‘ Then to the sharp and wholesome grief 
Spe nixa meerorem Fides : Let faith and hope bring due relief: 
Tu mox quieti nos Tuze And we, too, soon shall be possess’d, 
Leetisque reddes canticis.’ Of ceaseless songs, of endless rest.’ 


‘ Maker of earth, to Thee alone 
Perpetual rest belongs ; 
And the bright choirs around Thy throne 
May pour their endless songs. 
‘ But we,—ah, holy now no more! 
Are doomed to toil and pain ; 
Yet exiles on an alien shore 
May sing their country’s strain, 
‘ Father, whose promise binds Thee still 
To heal the suppliant throng, 
Grant us to mourn the deeds of ill 
That banish us so long ! 
‘ And while we mourn, in faith to rest 
Upon Thy love and care : 
Till Thon restore us, with the blest, 
The song of heaven to share.’ 
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We have now touched on some of the causes why translations 
from the Breviary have generally been unsuccessful. But the 
chief remains: the great carelessness, haste, and slovenliness 
with which they have been written. This remark applies to 
every translator, except to Mr. Wackerbarth. Mr. Caswall, 
too, is less obnoxious to it than the rest: 

That which should now be done—on competent authority— 
seems clear. Let all the versions from the Breviary be col- 
lected: let some scholar, possessed of a good ear, and well 
read in our poets, select the best parts of each,—and, where 
they all fail, endeavour to supply the deficiency with something 
of his own. Let him be content with thirty or forty good 
translations; and let him spare no pains in rendering them 
the model versions: to these let the twelve or fifteen best 
English hymns we at present possess be added;—with such 
corrections as the Faith may require, or taste suggest. Then 
let the book be submitted to the correction of such members of 
the English Church as have a right to be consulted; and let 
then a second editor decide between their corrections, and the 
original of the first compiler. The forty hymns we so obtain 
might perhaps be sufficient till some future convocation shall 
authoritatively decide the great question of Hymnology. 

As an example of what we have been saying, we will take 
four versions of the celebrated Pange lingua. The first is 
Mr. Wackerbarth’s; the second, Mr. Williams’s ; the third, the 
improvement of it in the Leicester Collection; the fourth, that 
given in Dr. Pusey’s Translation of the Paradisus Anime. 
To enable the English reader to judge of the respective merits 
of the translations, as to closeness, we subjoin a literal version :— 


‘ Pange, lingua, gloriosi ‘ Sing, my tongue, of the glorious 
Corporis Mysterium, Body, the mystery : 
Sanguinisque pretiosi And of the precious Blood, 
Quem in mundi pretium, Which, for the price of the world, 
Fructus ventris generosi, The fruit of a noble womb, 
Rex effudit gentium. The King of Nations poured forth. 
‘ Nobis datus, nobis natus, ‘To us given, for us born 
Ex intacta Virgine, Of a spotless Virgin ; 
Et in mundo conversatus, And —- had His conversation in the 
Sparso verbi semine, world, 
Sui moras incolatus The seed of the word having been scat- 
Miro clausit ordine. tered, 


The delays of His dwelling therein 
He closed after a wonderful order. 


‘In supreme nocte Coene, ‘In the night of the Last Supper, 
Recumbens cum fratribus, Lying at meat with His brethren, 
Observata lege plene The law having been fully observed 
Cibis in legalibus, In the reception of the legal meats, 
Cibum turbe duodene, As food to the twelve-fold company 
Se dat Suis manibus. He giveth Himself with His own 


‘ hands. 








1, ‘ Of the glorious Body bleeding, 
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‘Verbum Caro panem verum ‘The Word made Flesh maketh very 


Verbo carnem efficit, 

Fitque Sanguis CHRISTI merum, 
Et si sensus deficit 

Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola Fides sufficit. 


bread 
By a word to be flesh, 


And wine becometh the Blood of Christ: 


And if sense fails, 


To confirm a sincere heart 


Faith alone suffices. 


‘Tantum ergo Sacramentum ‘Such a Sacrament, therefore, 


Veneremur cernui, 
Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui ; 


Let us, prostrate, adore; 


And let the old ceremonial 


Yield to the new rite; 


Preestet fides supplementum _Let faith afford the supplement 


Sensuum defectui. 


‘ Genitori, Genitoque, 
Laus et jubilatio, 


To the defect of the senses. 


‘To the Begetter and the Begotten 


Laud and jubilation, 


Salus, honor, virtus quoque, Salvation, honour, virtue also, 


Sit et benedictio, 
Procedenti ab Utroque, 
Compar sit laudatio.’ 


O my soul, the mystery sing, 
And the Blood, all price exceeding, 

Which for this world’s ransoming, 
From a noble womb proceeding, 

Jesus shed, the Gentiles’ King. 


* Given for us, for us descended 
Of a Maid from evil freed, 
And His life for us expended, 
Scattering the Word’s blest seed, 
His career at length He ended, 
Wonderful in word and deed. 


‘ At the last sad Supper seated, 
Aided by His chosen band, 
Moses’ Law in full completed 
In the food it doth command, 
To the twelve as food He meted 
Forth Himself with His own hand. 


‘ At the Incarnate Word’s high bid- 
ding, 
Bread to very flesh doth turn ; 
Wine becometh Curist’s blood- 
shedding, 
And, if sense cannot discern, 
Guileless spirits never dreading, 
May from Faith sufficient learn, 


‘ To the sacred Host inclining, 
In adoring awe we bend, 
Ancient forms their place resigning 
Unto rites of nobler end; 
Faith the senses dark refining, 
Mysteries to comprehend, 


Be there and benediction ; 


To Him that proceedeth from Both 
Be there equal praise.’ 


4. 


‘ Of the Body bright and gracious, 
Tongue, rehearse the mystery, 
And the Blood, all pure and precious, 

Which He shed, our world to buy ; 
King of all its realms so spacious, 
Fruit of high-born Purity. 


‘ Given to us, His birth and nursing 
Taken of that holiest Maid, 
Here and there His Word dispersing, 
In the world a while he stayed ; 
Then, a wondrous Law rehearsing, 
End of weary sojourn made. 


‘ At His final Supper sitting, 
With His own, that awful even, 
All th’ old Law for aye completing, 
Paschal meat made Meat from 
Heaven, 
To the Twelve for solemn eating, 
By His own Hands see Him given. 


‘Word made Flesh! the bread of 
nature 
Thou by word to Flesh dost turn, 
Wine to Blood of our Creator :— 
If no sense the work discern, 
Yet the true heart proves no 
traitor; 
Faith unaided all shall learn. 


‘ Then in love and heart’s prostration, 
Own we this great Sacrament. 
Gospel Rite, come, take thy station ; 
Ancient Law, be gone and spent! 
Faith, thine earnest adoration, 
Passing eye and touch, present! 
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‘ Sire and Son, all power possessing, 
Unto Thee all glory be, 

Might, salvation, honour, blessing, 
Unto all eternity ; 

Holy Ghost, from Both progressing, 
Equal glory be to Thee.’ 


. ‘Speak, O tongue, the Body broken, 
Given to be the spirit’s food; 
And the Word Almighty spoken, 
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‘ Praise and glad notes, heavenward 


speeding, 
To the Father and the Son, 
Blessing, glory, power exceeding, 
And salvation dearly won : 
To the Spirit, of Both proceeding, 
Equal, endless benison.’ 


Which hath turn’d the wine to Blood, 


Of the King the awful token, 
And celestial brotherhood. 


‘ Born for us, and for us given, 
Of a Virgin undefiled, 
Scattering wide the seeds of Heaven, 
Sojourn’d He in this world’s wild; 
And on that remember’d even, 
His appointed course fulfill’d, 


‘ Meekly to the law complying, 
He had finish’d its commands ; 
And to them at supper lying, 
Gave Himself with His own hands, 
A memorial of His dying 
Hence to be unto all lands. 


‘’Tis His word to our receiving, 
Makes the bread His Flesh to be; 
And the wine, our sins relieving, 
Blood that flow’d upon the tree; 
Though not seeing, yet believing, 
Take we this great Mystery. 


‘To our smitten rock thus fleeing, 
Drink we the new covenant, 
Which to ancient types agreeing, 

To the latest time is sent ; 
Still believing, though not seeing, 
Take we this dread Sacrament. 


‘ Now all might and adoration, 
To the dreadful Trinity ; 
Honour, worship, and salvation, 
And immortal glory be; 
Co-eternal Three in station, 
And in power co-equal Three.’ 


3. 


‘ Gop the Word by one word maketh 
Very Bread His Flesh to be; 

And whoso that cup partaketh, 
Tastes the Fruit of Calvary; 

While the carnal mind forsaketh, 
Faith receives, the Mystery. 


‘Unto that His presence veiled, 
Draw we nigh, with heads bow’d 
low: 
All that Paschal rites entailed, 
Yield to higher blessings now ; 
Earthly touch and sight have 
failed, 
Faith adores, nor questions how, 


‘ Power ascribe we, praise and bless- 


ing, 
Both to Father and to Son; 
Hoty Spirit, Thee addressing, 
One with them, as Lorp alone; 
This right faith we hold, con- 
fessing 
Persons Three, in substance 
One.’ 


Now, of these versions, it is very clear that Mr, Wackerbarth’s 


is by far the best, but yet by no means perfect. 


‘ The glorious 


Body bleeding,’ is an unjustifiable interpolation for the sake of a 
rhyme. We are not called to contemplate our Lorp’s Passion, 


NO. LXVI.—N.S, 
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but His gift of Himself to us as our food. The last five lines 
of the first stanza are nearly perfect, as a translation; in the 
second, the term descended, for born, is most awkward; and the 
rendering the intacta Virgine, clearly meant only by S. Thomas 
to express the maiden purity of the Mother of Gop, by an 
expression which hints at the Immaculate Conception, is hardly 
a fair licence. Neither is the ‘ Et in mundo conversatus’ well 
given by § And His life for us expended.’ In the third stanza, 
the close contexture of the original is fully kept up, with the 
one exception of the word fratribus. The beauty of the idea, 
that it was to His brethren that our Lord gave Himself, is 
quite lost. The fourth stanza is not so successful. The Word 
(made) Flesh, by a word maketh very bread to be flesh. The repe- 
tition of the terms is quite lost by the substitution of incarnate, 
for made flesh, and bidding, for word; and the phrase biood- 
shedding, for blood, is extremely awkward. The Leicester book 
is better; but, by giving ‘Gop the Word,’ for Verbum Caro, 
misses one of the points. Dr. Pusey’s seems the best, though 
the Bread of nature, mstead of very Bread, is not so well; but 
the two antitheses are perfectly kept up. In the fifth stanza, 
S. Thomas’s idea, that faith is the supplement, or rather com- 
plement, of sense, is quite lost by Mr. Wackerbarth, and by all 
the translators. The doxology gives a very awkward rhyme 
in the second line; and the similar commencement of that and 
the fourth, should have been avoided. 

Mr. Caswall’s translation of the above Hymn we have not 
given; and that for the reason that, by dropping the double 
rhymes, he has put himself out of the pale of comparison with 
the other translators. He had a very much easier task; but, 
notwithstanding this, and his having borrowed some lines from 
Dr. Pusey’s translation, we doubt whether his version is so 
good as Mr. Wackerbarth’s. This indeed is the great fault of 
his work,—the difficulty he seems to have experienced in 
finding rhymes, and their consequent paucity and poverty; e.g. 


‘ Well fitting it was that a Son so divine 

Should preserve from all taint of original sin ; 
Nor suffer by smallest defect to be stain’d 

That Mother, whom He for Himself had ordain’d.’ 


We will, however, to do Mr. Caswall justice, give in this 
place one beautiful hymn, beautifully translated. It is S. Francis 
Xavier's O Deus, ego amo Te. 


* My Gop, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 
Nor because those who love Thee not 
Must burn eternally. 
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‘Thou, O my Jesus, Thou didst me 
Upon the Cross embrace ; 
For me didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace ; 


‘ And griefs and torments numberless, 
And sweat of agony, 
Yea, death itself; and all for one 
That was Thine enemy. 


‘ Then why, O blessed Jesu Christ, 
Should I not Jove Thee well? 
Not for the hope of winning heaven, 
Nor of escaping hell : 


‘Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; 
But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O everloving Lorp. 


‘ Ev’n so I love Thee, and will love, 
And in Thy praise will sing, 
Solely because Thou art my God, 

And my Eternal King.’ 


Mr. Caswall’s unwillingness to take the trouble of rhyming 
is still more strongly shown in his translation of the prose, 
Victime Paschali. e will first give his blank-verse version, 
and then an attempt of our own in rhyme. 


‘ Forth to the Paschal Victim, Christians, bring 
Your sacrifice of praise : 
The Lamb redeems the sheep : 
And Curist, the sinless One, 
Hath to the Father sinners reconciled. 


‘Together Death and Life 
In a strange conflict strove : 
The Prince of Life who died now lives and reigns. 


‘ What thou sawest, Mary, say, 
As thou wentest on the way. 


‘« T saw the tomb wherein the Living One had lain: 
I saw His glory as He rose again: 
Napkin, and linen clothes, and angels twain : 
Yea, CuRISsT is risen, my hope, and He 
Will go before you into Galilee,” 


We know that Christ indeed has risen from the grave. 
Hail, Thou King of Victory! 
Have mercy, LorD, and save.’ 


‘The Paschal work is wrought, 
The Victim’s praise be told: 
The spotless Lamb hath brought 

The sheep into the fold: 
The just and innocent was slain 
To reconcile to GoD again. 
AA 2 
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‘To wondrous strife came Death and Life ; 
Sharp was the conflict, but ‘tis o’er: 
Behold, He liveth That was dead, 
And is alive for evermore ! 


‘ Mary, sad mourner, say, 
What saw’st thou in the way? 


‘« T saw the Slain One’s earthly prison ; 
I saw the glory of the Risen. 


The angel guards that kept the cave, 
The useless garments of the grave. 


My hope hath risen from the dead, 
And gone before you, as He said.” 


‘CurisT hath arisen: He is risen indeed : 
Thou victor Monarch, for Thy suppliants plead.’ 


The only general attempt to provide a hymn-book for the 
English Church appeared in 1847, under the title which stands 
seventeenth at the head of this article. We noticed it at the time, 
and pronounced it to be—what emphatically it is—an utter 
failure. It contains 236 hymns, evidently raked together with the 
utmost speed, and reminding one of the Wise Man’s declaration 
—‘ An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the beginning: 
but the end thereof shall not be blessed.’ Perhaps of the local 
collections, that marked No. 18 in our list is the best. This 
contains a hundred hymns—about twice as many as it ought 
to embrace :—but there are none very bad, though we miss 
several of the best. 

One difficulty still remains to be disposed of. How far is 
the Church justified in selecting for her Hymnology the com- 
positions of those who were never within her fold? some of 
whom, moreover, were tainted with the most gross and glaring 
heresy. 

To us, we confess, the question seems perfectly easy. In the 
same way as the Church has dared to inherit the earth phy- 
sically, and intellectually, and xsthetically, so she may vindicate 
to herself its moral possession. It would be as reasonable to 
say that she should not reconcile the temples of heretics,—that 
she should not avail herself of the treasures of Pagans,—that 
she should not render subservient to her own purpose the art 
or the discoveries of Greece or Rome,—that she should not 
have stamped the Aristotelian philosophy with her own approval, 
and made it that of the schoolmen; as that she may not lay 
hands, whenever and wherever they may occur, on the writings 
of those that acknowledge her not, adopting them either wholly, 
or moulding them to her own creeds. A precisely similar case 
occurs in the fact that a part of the authentic version of the 
Scriptures, as employed by the Eastern Church, is, actually, 
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the work of a heretic. If it be urged that this appropriation 
can only be made by a Synodal Act of a provincial Church, so 
far we agree: but the Hymnology, the composition of which 
we are contemplating, can only be viewed in the light of a 
tentative work, and subject, of course, to the final approval or 
rejection of her supreme authority. All we urge is, that the 
hymns of Dissenters will be accepted or rejected by Convocation 
on their own merit or demerit, and not on the bare simple 
ground that their authors did not hold the Catholic faith. 

And we cannot help expressing our thankfulness that our 
Church has hitherto been kept from committing herself, as her 
American daughter has done, to a hastily compiled and trashy 
hymn-book. A judgment of extreme charity only can hinder 
us from branding some of the compositions of the latter as 
undoubtedly heretical. 

We now, finally, have to speak of a class of hymns which 
completely belongs to modern times: we mean those for chil- 
dren. ‘Till the late movement there were but two original 
works of this kind which attained any celebrity :—Dr. Watts’s 
Divine and Moral Songs, and Jane Taylor’s Nursery Rhymes. 
Now, with the views that Dissenters take of hymns—as com- 
positions designed to teach some religious truth in verse,—we 
neither are surprised, nor at all disposed to blame them, if they 
have hit on this method of inculcating their own tenets, on their, 
and other people’s children. Could they have done it more 
successfully ? Has any one composition had more influence 
in forming the minds of English children,—we do not fora 
moment except the Catechism,——than Watts’s Divine and Moral 
Songs? Is it not a fact, that where the parish priest himself 
has preached the doctrine of the Church, he has allowed the 
children committed to his charge to suck in the poison of this 
book,—to believe themselves reprobates from the cradle: he has 
forced them to say— 

‘ If this rebellious heart of mine 
Despise the gracious calls of heaven, 
I may be 4arden’d in my sin, 
And never have repentance given.’ 


Instead of being taught that the work of salvation is already 
accomplished for them, and that all their part is to ‘ continue in 
the same unto their life’s end,’ they are called upon to begin it 
at once,—they are called upon to begin it themselves,—they 
are furiously threatened if they delay this beginning. 


‘ [ would not pass another day 
Without this work begun.’ 


How it is to be begun, is plentifully repeated: — 
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‘ Then let me read and pray 
While I have life and breath, 
Lest I should be cut off to-day 
And sent to Eternal Death.’ 


And again— 
‘ What if the Lord grow wroth and swear, 
While I refuse to read and pray, 
That He'll refuse to lend an ear 
To all my groans another day!’ 

To teach children this is ‘ grieving the Hoty Sprrir of 
Gop,’ Whose influences are so strong within them, by telling 
them that they are absolutely given up and sold under sin; 
—it is teaching them to trust in themselves for their sal- 
vation, and to despise the gift of God;—it is throwing away 
that one precious opportunity which can never be restored ;— 
it is raising a vantage ground for all future assaults of their 
great enemy ;—it is discouraging all future resistance to tempta- 
tion; for why should he be resisted who is already in posses- 
sion? And so the child argues,—I am bad now, and I may as 
well be bad a little longer. 

We cannot resist uttering one word of warning, in respect to 
this very book, to those who call themselves the Evangelical 
party. Does it not show that there must be something totally 
and fundamentally wrong in their system, when in a work that 
to so great a degree forms the mind of their children, there is 
but one reference—and that of the most casual kind—to the 
Third Person of the ever-blessed Trinity? In the hymns on the 
Bible, and on the Sunday, where we should have thought that 
the writer could hardly fail of referring in the one case to the 
inspiration, in the other to the descent, of the Holy Ghost, there 
is not the slightest allusion to either. This ought to startle 
those who are in this error. One warning they have already 
had, of a similar kind,—the avidity with which they dispersed, 
(recommended in a preface written by one of their leaders, ) 
a work composed by an Arian,—his Arian creed developed 
most strongly in the book itself, though not then acknowledged 
by public report as now. 

So much for Watts’s Hymns :—Jane Taylor’s come less 
under our notice. If they were never possessed of so much 
influence, they are at all events less dangerous, and far less 
offensive. A few lines in that on Eternity are so excessively 
striking in themselves, and so admirably adapted to the capa- 
cities of those for whom they are written, that we will quote 
them here :— 

‘ Days, months, and years will have an end, 
Eternity hath none; 
‘Twill always have as long to spend 
As when it first began. 
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‘ Great Gop! an infant cannot tell 
What such a thing may be: 
I only pray that I may dwell 
That long, long time with Thee!” 


However, on the revival, the question immediately opened 
itself, What is to be done with respect to hymns for children ? 

Of modern hymn-books written to this end, we have placed 
four at the head of our article. The Child’s Christian Year is 
good, both in style and thought, though perhaps too much in 
. advance of the intellect of a common child. 

The second is Mr. Williams’s ‘ Hymns on the Church Cate- 
chism:’ of which the following Hymn may stand as a specimen ; 
the most beautiful, which is the last, is too long to quote :— 


‘To Sarah old a child was given, 
And promised from on high ; 
It was the child, at call of Heaven, 
His father gave to die. 


‘To Hannah, who had none before, 
A child did Gop award; 
She gave to God the son she bore, 
And Samuel served the Lord. 


‘ Elizabeth was grey and old, 
When holy John was given; 
These births were all of Heaven foretold, 
All miracles of Heaven. 


* But these all hasted fast away 
Though marvellously born; 
But Mary’s Child is like the day 

Of everlasting morn. 


* Blessed above all women thou, 
Thou mother of our God; 
More blessed they His love who know, 
And in His steps have trod.’ 


The third are the Three Series of Hymns for Children, in 
accordance with the Catechism, by Mr. J. M. Neale. Their 
recommendation is, that they teach no false doctrine, and that 
they are written in easy measures; their great fault, that many 
of them are intolerably prosaic. We will give one as a spe- 
cimen :— 

‘ SUNDAY EVENING. 
‘The Apostles were assembled, 
Fearing all their hopes were vain ; 
For their Lord they wept, and trembled, 
Lest he should not rise again: 
And the doors were shut around them, 
And they hardly dared to speak ; 
So it was their Saviour found them, 
On the first day of the week. 
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‘ He is sometimes just as nigh us 
When we think Him far away ; 
And Almighty God was by us 
When we knelt in church to-day ; 
There to mark whose thoughts might wander, 
There who prayed indeed to see ; 
Watching us with love much fonder 
Than our mothers’ love can be. 
‘ Saviour, if Thou hadst despised us, 
Thou wouldst not have made us Thine, 
When Thy faithful priest baptized us, 
When he sign’d us with Thy sign; 
And when all was finish’d duly, 
We received another birth, 
And became the members truly 
Of Thy holy Church on earth. 
‘ Yet the Devil will deceive us, 
If he have us at his will; 
We shall perish if Thou leave us ;— 
Having loved us, love us still : 
Father, Son, and Spirit, take us 
To Thy mercy and Thy love ; 
Lead us onward, till Thou make us 
Members of Thy Church above!’ 


These hymns are principally designed for National Schools: 
those we are about to notice, on the contrary, are better adapted 
for those of the upper classes. And we must confess that it is 
deep matter of thankfulness, after having found children threat- 
ened by ‘dwelling with devils,’ ‘in darkness, fire, and chains,’ 
and ‘ young sinners being sent alive to hell,’ and having their 
portion ‘in the lake that burns with brimstone and with fire,— 
and being brought to consider themselves, ‘by nature and by 

ractice too, a wretched slave to sin;’ to have the following 
ymn pa for their daily use. It is like coming into an 
atmosphere of health, light, and freedom, from a dark and 
pestilential prison :— 
‘ We are little Christian children ; 
We can run, and laugh, and play: 
The great God of earth and heaven 
Made, and keeps us every day. 
‘We are little Christian children : 
Christ, the Son of God Most High, 
With His precious blood redeem’d us, 
Dying that we might not die. 
‘ We are little Christian children : 
God the Holy Ghost is here, 
Dwelling in our hearts, to make us 
Kind and holy, good and dear. 
‘ We are little Christian children, 
Saved by Him who loved us most; 
We believe in God Almighty, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ 
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So again, instead of hearing that children who laugh or play 
in church are struck dead, and tormented by fiends, and turn 
all God’s love into fury, we are taught— 


‘ How to keep Christ’s holiday 
In the happiest fittest way ; 
With our fathers and our mothers, 
With our sisters and our brothers, 
To the holy church we go, 
The dear clnach of high and low, 
Where the poor man, meanly dress’d, 
Is as welcome as the best; 
And the rich and poor may gather 
All around their common Father ; 
And our risen Lord is there, 
Listening kindly to our prayer.’ 

One more contrast, and we have done. Hear Dr. Watts’s 
warning ‘ Against cursing, and swearing, and taking God's Name 
in vain :°— ; 

‘ Angels, that high in glory dwell, 
Adore Thy Name, Almighty God; 


And devils tremble down in hell, 
Beneath the terrors of Thy rod. 


‘ And yet, how wicked children dare 
Abuse Thy dreadful, glorious Name! 
And when they’re angry, how they swear, 
And curse their fellows and blaspheme!’ 


Having forthwith, after his custom, consigned these wicked 
children to perdition, Watts proceeds with a sort of savage 
exultation— 

‘ There never shall one cooling se 

To quench their burning tongues be given.’ 
Now, hear the writer of the Church :— 


‘Hush! little Christian child! Speak not that Holy Name, 
Not with a laughing lip,— Not in thy playful game; 
For the Great God of all Heareth each word we say, 
He will remember it In the great judgment day. 





‘Hush! for His hosts unseen 
His angels spread their wings, 
Wilt thou with words profane, 
Scatter thine angel-guards, 


‘Honour God's Holy Name; 
Sing to it holy hymns, 
But not with sudden cry, 
“ God will hold guilty all 


Are watching over thee ; 
Thy keepers kind to be. 
Rash and undutiful, 

Glorious and beautiful? 


Speak it with thought sincere, 
Breathe it in earnest prayer; 
In thy light joy or pain: 

That take His Name in vain.”’ 


We will add Mr. Williams’s hymn on the same subject :— 


‘When men or children curse and swear, 
We hear the words of hell ; 
The devil’s mark their tongues declare, 





And with him they must dwell. 
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‘ And they who use religious speech, 
Profane that awful word, 
If all the while their actions teach 
They do not fear the Lord. 


‘ Angels which are in Heaven above, 
All tremble at that Name; 
And Saints, when they adore and love, 
With thrilling awe proclaim. 


‘ Have mercy, Lord, and teach us more 
To love Thee and Thy will, 
And, more than we have done before, 
Thy holy law fulfil.’ 


We must now conclude these remarks. We make no apology 
for their length, because we feel that the importance of the 
subject cannot easily be overrated. If Sir Philip Sydney said 
truly, ‘Give me the making of a nation’s ballads, and I care not 
who makes its laws,’-—so with at least equal truth it might be 

uid, ‘ Give me the selection of a Church’s Hymns, and I care 
not who makes,—or rather, in the present instance, who has 
made,—its Articles.’ No doubt the Puritan depression of the 
Church of England in the first thirty years of the present cen- 
tury was, in great measure, brought to pass by the heresy of 
its hymns; may we not, under Gop, expect the happiest results 
from Catholic teaching in her future Hymnology? And does 
it not depend on all and each of us, by the hymns we now 
employ in our churches, or sanction in our schools, what the 
future Hymnology of the English Church shall be? 


Since the above article was written, we have perused the 
‘ Evangelical Melodies,’ which many of our readers will have 
seen quoted in a late article of the Quarterly Review. Gop 
forbid that we should endeavour to raise a laugh at such a book. 
We have not so learnt the Apostle’s words: ‘ For many walk, 
of whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the Cross of Curist.’ Yet we shal! 
—— make some quotations from the book, that our readers 
may judge for themselves what that religion was, which, twenty 
years ago, so nearly engulfed the Church of England. 

First, the writer shall tell his design :— 


‘Suppose, then, we took a leaf out of our worldling brother’s book— 
suppose there were erected, at capable hands, a spiritual ballad literature, 
which, with professing circles, might become what the world’s ballad litera- 
ture has so long and so influentially been with its votaries. Suppose, when 
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such circles are visited by some young worldly acquaintance, who requested 
Miss Matilda or Miss Caroline to favour him with a song, that the young 
lady, on reaching her instrument, in place of some mere worldly ditty, some 
Did you ne'er hear of Kate Kearney, or As Cupid was one day near Julia's 
bower, should be prepared with some graceful ballad, presenting, instead of 
the repulsive lineaments of the nauseated psalm and hymn, all the metrical 
and musical attractions of his own favourite ditties, but of which the burden 
should be, some one of those thousand lesser features of evangelical expe- 
rience, of which strictly devotional compositions rarely, if ever, take cog- 
nisance.’ 


Next, he shall speak of his capabilities :— 


‘I was not constitutionally grave, 
Nor of a morbid temperament the slave : 
I’ve sung and written, and with some éclat, 
More than one comic song in days of yore.’ 


And a good many more lately :— 


‘ Ay, and been deem’d, if I may mention it, 
A tolerable humorist and wit,’ &c. &c. 


Now for examples :— 


(“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore.”) 


‘ Few indeed were the things he sought 
That on earth by men are of moment thought : 
But oh! his riches did far exceed 
The riches of those who scorn’d his creed!’ 


‘Ah! but your taunt about new brooms 
Applieth not to me: 
With me these ways have long since shed 
The charm of novelty. 
Eleven years—perhaps rather more— 
Have fled since first I tried 
To realise that great IT Is, 
Christ and Him crucified!’ 
Again :— 
‘ And though metres like these are not quite those in which 
To treat of the sacred theme you adduce, 
Yet when denunciations and sneers you would pitch 
At my scheme of adoption, it may be of use 
Just to ponder the hint the above lines suggest, 
And see whether awe of the kind which you mean, 
Is not something akin to that briefly express’d 
In S. James’s Epistle, cap. two, verse nineteen !’ 


Once more :— 


‘ My back must I turn upon men who rely 

On the same source of hope whence my own is begot, 
Because we perchance may not see eye to eye 

Touching Prelacy, Liturgies, Tithes, and what not? 
Must I count as no brother the man who I ken 

Is of meet opportunity ever in search 
To glorify Gop and evangelize men, 

Because he goes to chapel and | go to church?’ 
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The writer—a merchant—thus addresses his partner :— 


* For we adherents are, old friend, 

Of that “ licentious ” creed, 

Which makes salvation’s wealth devolve 
On an un-earning seed : 

And unto those who urge that creed 
To lawlessness dispones, 

I simply say, behold the way 
Of life of William Jones !’ 


The following, we suppose, must be intended for the ‘ Miss 
Matilda or Miss Caroline’ to produce when Sir C. E. Smith 
‘ drops in.’ ; 
bi ‘ Brothers, nonconformist brothers, 
Are ye wholly now 
What ye were when ye could boast of 
Doddridge, Watts, and Howe? 
Are ye not a shade too bitter, 
Too political : 
With ye are “ essentials” now as 
| Whilome “ all in all?”’’ 


This complaint of too great bitterness comes rather strangely 
in a book which speaks of ‘these days of Satan-Rome-and- 
‘ Oxford-plotting against heart religion, spiritual worship, and 
‘ Christ-salvation—these days of sad ecclesiolatry, sacrament- 
‘ debauchery, fast-and-festival perversion.’ 

And again :— 

‘ Ab, but, some one will say, Tractarianism has had its day. Has it? Look 
at the accursed poetry, novels, tales, and other poisons of like stamp, con- 
stantly pouring from our presses, Three of these hideous compounds came 
in one dread batch under the writer’s notice but a few days since. If 
Tractarianism be not a crowning effort of the great adversary under a con- 
sciousness that his time is short, verily the depths of his subtlety are un- 
fathomable. Thorough-going Romanism is a fool to it.’ 


Here is another specimen :— 
‘ To church let us go at eve, noontide, and morning; 
But if thence to theatre or ball we repair, 
Our many church-goings let’s not be suborning 
To cover and cancel our worldliness there! 
Fast we morning and night if by fasting we cherish 
Devotion that lasteth when fasting is o’er ; 
But oh! let our fraudulent fasting go perish, 
If to post-fasting license it open the door! 
Empty-stomach devotion to-day, do not let it, 
! For the wine-bibbing banquet to-morrow at one ; 
Nor yet of our Lenten seclusion the merit 
Give sin a carte blanche when Lent season is flown!’ 


And here is the commendation of the ‘ good City Mission :’— 
‘No “Iam of Paul, sir, and thou of Apollos,” 
Is heard in the ranks of that brother-like band ; 
One in faith, though in discipline each brother follows 
What the dictates of conscience in each may command. 
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No “touting” for churches (excuse the expression) 
Or chapels you shall ’mong its members perceive ; 

To the Church of the First-born alone the accession 
Of perishing sinners they seek to achieve !’ 


We must conclude. Our author seems to have had some 
idea of leaving the English Church, as being now somewhat in 
the condition that she occupied— 


‘ When, Stuartised even to Popery’s brink, 
Her children began to forsake her in fight.’ 


But he fortunately remembered that— 


‘ She’s the Church of John Newton, of Cecil, of Goode, 
And dozens and dozens of like saints beside.’ 


And so there we will leave him, with one quotation more :— 


‘ Confound not with Baptism Regeneration, 
That dogma which hath many souls undone; 
For justification and sanctification 
Sunder them not, yet never deem them one. 
Ye shall find the Invisible then will award ye 
A rest, a peace, a joy, an ecstasy, 
Which Tractarianism can never afford ye, 
That infant mystery of iniquity!’ 
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Art. IV.—Sidonia, the Sorceress. By Wriut1am MErINuOoLp, 
Author of The Amber Witch. Translated for the Parlour 
Library. 


Ir is an interesting question, and one not — settled, what 
amount of deception is lawful in authorship. Even the most 
avowed fiction has some pretence at reality, and is ushered in 
with as many circumstances of likelihood and probability as the 
writer can devise. The allegory carefully penned at the study 
table is announced as a dream, the fairy tale as a veritable 
legend; while white-haired domestics, maiden aunts, way-side 
travellers and venerable priests are the standard narrators of 
novels and histories, which nakedly set forth on their own 
account would want some link to connect them with the reader's 
imagination. It is only Snug the joiner, ‘ a very gentle beast, 
and of a good conscience,’ who thinks it necessary, before he 
roars as lion, to announce his true nature and calling, and no 
illusion can stand against such odds. Fiction does not deserve 
the name till it has, in a certain sense, 


* power 
To render things impossible believed, 
And win them with the credence of an hour 
To be for truths received.’ 


Such deception is of its very essence; and, whatever the Puri- 
tans may once have done, we apprehend that few quarrel with 
it now. The objection to plays and romances rests now rather 
upon their intrinsic demerits than on the simple ground that 
they are not true. 
he historical novel is a step farther in artifice. The small 
admixture of truth claims a sort of credit for all the rest, and 
in this conjunction, fiction, woven by a skilful hand, keeps its 
hold on the reader’s mind with more than the credence of an 
hour. For example, we all know how the mind of a nation 
may be permanently imbued with a mere fancy, as if it were 
the very truth itself, when a lofty genius undertakes to inform 
it on matters concerning the creation of this world, and the fall of 
man: till many do not know whether their impressions on these 
great events are derived from the Word of God, or only from 
the poet’s imagination, received along with it, as its interpreter 
and development. 
But quitting such high and hazardous themes, we still feel 
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that we must know the author,—that he should come to us with 
some credentials,—when we are to take from him our more inti- 
mate acquaintance with past events, and see personages and 
scenes under the glare of his illumination, outshining the pale 
dim twilight of history. But all this is between the author and 
his own conscience. If he verily believes he is representing 
principles and parties as they really were, if to the best of his 
power he is truthful and impartial, we hold him justified in his 
attempt. The reader, in his turn, must use discretion, and not 
take imagination for more than it is worth. All people have 
their special gift. The poet cannot write a history. It was Sir 
Walter Scott’s best way of giving us his ideas of the actions and 
motives of other times; and his researches into and opinions of 
those times were very well worth our knowing. There are wits 
so keen that they can conceive a just judgment of a character 
from one recorded trait, as Cuvier could draw the fossil animal 
true and complete, on being shown a single bone. 

It is otherwise when the author, to gain a credence beyond 
what his imagination by its own inherent force can win, pro- 
ceeds to assertions connected with his story as a whole, which 
are not true; when he says deliberately that it was written by 
another hand than his own, and when he surrounds this assertion 
with so many probable circumstances that the reader is ready to 
believe it ; and here we apprehend that the deliberate intention 
to deceive must be the only test. No one quarrels with the great 
novelist already quoted, when the schoolmaster of Gandercleugh 
gives us his account of the discovered MS., from which his as- 
sistant, Peter Pattieson, weaves a beautiful romance, because the 
simplest and most credulous of his readers is able to exclaim 
with the unveiler of the great Mrs. Harris fiction—‘ There is 
no setch a person.’ 

It seems, then, to us, that the question is entirely one of 
degree, and almost admits of a typographical illustration and 
solution. The ¢ezt of all fiction is its legitimate ground. There 
the author may represent himself as whatever and whoever he 
pleases. It is an additional step in artifice when we have an ela- 
borate introduction, professing to account for the narrative. We 
come to deceit if the preface makes a false and at the same time 
probable statement; and when the title-page confirms andclenches 
all this evidence by additional circumstances intended to mislead, 
the subterfuge is complete. However much we may disapprove 
of such impostures, we are not going to launch out into very 
strong invectives against them: such warmth would endanger 
our own credit for discernment. The critic should never take 
such matters too much en serieux. A practised eye and correct 
taste can, in most cases, distinguish, in a moment, truth from 
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its counterfeit ; and the owner of these good gifts is too well 

leased with the exercise of his own peculiar faculty, to be very 
indignant against those who call it into play. Nor, indeed, are 
readers very ready to believe that deceit is meant, till they 
are themselves its victims. It is those who are taken in whose 
moral sense is most shocked at the deception; and justly so, for 
in all men’s eyes truth is sacred: and we realize a falsehood 
when we have been brought for a time to believe it. In most 
cases, however, the author has much to say in vindication. He 
intended a jest, and found himself taken in earnest ; or, perhaps, 
pleased with his own conception, he surrounds it with every 
accessory, to give it external semblance of reality, and finds, to 
his surprise, that it is taken for reality itself. Such must have 
been the experience of the author of ‘ Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary,’ who, we imagine, could no more have expected the as- 
sumed quaintness of style necessary for his design to mislead his 
readers into supposing they were possessed of a genuine diary of 
the seventeeth century, than the printer supposed his mimicry 
of old type would persuade the purchaser he was buying a 
choice and perfect copy two hundred years old. Again, the 
scrupulous author of ‘ The Old Man’s Home’ was shocked 
by letters from the admirers of his pretty fiction, taking for 
granted it was all fact, and wanting further particulars; and 
had to set matters right as well as he could with a too credulous 
public in a second edition. It may be that where the character 
of the work is devotional, this deception is ill-timed. It may be 
akin to jesting on serious subjects. We do not like imaginary 
prayers, composed with all the fervour and unction of which 
the writer is capable, and skilfully adapted to the character and 
times they profess to belong to; for we can hardly understand 
or sympathize with the author’s posture of mind, which must 
be an imitative and not a devotional one. Thus those who are 
most pleased with the performance, are least willing to think it 
a simple exercise of talent and ingenuity. 

In the case of the author at the head of our article, who has 
distinguished himself by a most successful deception, there is no 
room for the excuse that he was taken too literally at his 
word. In his first work, ‘The Amber Witch,’ he practised 
upon the credulity of his countrymen as deliberately as Chat- 
terton and Ireland did upon theirs. It was, in fact, a pious 
fraud. How it succeeded as it did with the critical German 
world, we are at a loss to imagine; but the intention to deceive 
is as certain as the success of iv deegtion itself. ‘The Amber 


Witch’ is an illustration of our typographical scale; and as a 
crowning art, the title-page is made to commend the story—the 
author laying aside the modesty of his calling, and announcing 
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the narrative as ‘the most interesting trial for witchcraft ever 
known ;’ and in the preface he artfully apologises for leaving the 
MS. as he found it, except in the case of certain needful 
interpolations, which, for the sake of the general reader, he does 
not point out, concluding with an insidious compliment to the 
critics: —* for modern criticism, which has now attained to a 
‘degree of acuteness never before equalled, such a confession 
‘ would be entirely superfluous, as critics will easily distinguish 
‘the passages where Pastor Schweidler [the alleged author] 
‘ speaks, from those written by Pastor Meinhold.’ The work, 
thus ushered forth, had all success. It was received as literal 
truth, no one, as it seems, doubting its genuineness—till after a 
time Meinhold published a confession, or rather a boast, of his 
deception in the Allgemeine Zeitung, together with the motives 
which had iutineneal him ; to the great indignation of the critics, 
who refused to believe themselves taken in, and some of 
whom maintain, to this day, the genuineness of the greater part 
of the book. The reason for this elaborate trick practised by 
a Doctor of Theology is to be found apart from his care or 
interest for the story, which he professed to hold as quite a 
secondary concern. He had long been persuaded of the fal- 
lacy of those rules of criticism by which his countrymen judged 
of the authenticity of Holy Scripture. He believed that the 
seal and test of its truth and divine origin lay within, 
and that all external rules by which it was tried were unsound 
and fallacious. He wrote his witch story to prove the worth- 
lessness of such rules, and, by showing how easily critics and 
commentators may be misled into believing a fiction of the 
nineteenth century a true narrative of the seventeenth, convince 
the world how little their rules are to be trusted in deciding the 
date and authorship of writings of the most remote antiquity. 
The argument ought certainly to have great weight with his 
countrymen, who, to the surprise of more than one English 
reader, so readily swallowed the bait; and M. Meinhold has so 
much at heart the proving of this his main point, as to feel 
indignation rather than amusement and triumph at the obstinate 
credulity of some of his victims. 

We have thus briefly given the history of aliterary deception, 
undertaken for an end which, in the author’s eyes, no doubt 
justifies the means. M. Meinhold’s new work at the head of our 
article is an argument in proof, if any were wanting, of the danger 
of such practices, and of the influence for harm they must exert 
on the mind. The admirers of ‘ The Amber Witch’ will think 
this second witch story a great falling off. Those who saw in 
the first much to blame and disapprove, will find these faults 
exaggerated ten-fold in ‘ Sidonia;’ though here, too, the motive 
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for its composition professes to be a religious one, as we are in- 
formed in the ‘ Preface ?°-— 

‘I trust that all just thinkers, of every party, will pardon me for having 
here and there introduced my supernatural views of Christianity. A man’s 
principles, as put forward in his philosophical writings, are m general only 
read by his own party, and not by that of his adversaries. A Rationalist 
will fly from a book by a Supernaturalist as rapidly as this latter from one 
by a Friend of Light. But, by introducing my views in the manner I have 
adopted, in place of publishing them in a distinct volume, I trust that all 
parties will be induced to peruse them, and that many will find what is 
worthy their particular attention,‘and matter for deep and serious reflection.’ 


As people have refused to believe M. Meinhold in his assertion 
of his first story being an entire fiction, he declines to say what 
is true, and what invention in ‘Sidonia ;’ but the style of the same 
period is affected throughout. There is something in the neces- 
sity of always wearing a mask and supporting a character which 
must interfere with the finer arts of composition. An author 
must feel hampered and constrained, in delineating scenes of real 
interest, by being forced to the invariable use of a quaint 
phraseology. He can never forget himself in his theme; and 
in the most exciting moments must be most on his guard, lest 
his own feelings, rather than those of the imaginary narrator, 
should transpire. This was felt in ‘ The Amber Witch,’ where 
the characteristic peculiarities and weaknesses of the old pastor, 
amusing in themselves, grew importunate when our interest 
was really excited. It is not possible to write in an assumed 
character and age, without giving undue prominence to trifles 
and points of detail. Human nature is always the same, but 
the garb in which it shows itself varies with each succeeding 
age. It is all-important that this should be correctly given; and 
it is easier to keep up the illusion by truth of detail than by 
truth to our common nature: just as in modern historical pic- 
tures the costume of all the characters, down to the most insigni- 
ficant, is accurately given, and every accessory true to the letter ; 
but in anxiety to secure this servile exactness, all the passion and 
nature for which the scene was worth depicting at all, is lost 
sight of, and we have a gaudy array of well-dressed models in its 
place. Again, it is chiefly by giving prominence to the defects 
of a ruder age, that the image of it is most easily raised and 
kept alive. Every one can be made aware of the difference 
between uncouth and civilized usages, and is kept in good 
humour by the contrast; but it cannot be doubted that that dig- 
nity which, in all times, belongs equally to an honest and upright 
course, suffers considerably ; on the actors in it fall in our 


respect, when the solecisms and roughnesses which accompany 
their best achievements are ostentatiously laid before us. We 
may see them exactly as they were; but, after all, we should 
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have a correcter notion of them without these lowering details: 
for what Moliére says of models to be followed and imitated 
applies, in some sort, to their simple delineation :— 
‘ Quand sur une personne on prétend se regler, 
C’est par les beaux cotés qu'il lui faut ressembler ; 
Et ce n’est point du tout la prendre pour modéle, 
Ma sceur, que de tousser et de cracher comme elle.’ 


Yet these points are of the very essence of a mere imitation. 
But if these and kindred defects were apparent in ‘ The 
Amber Witch,’ they are flagrant in ‘ Sidonia.’ M. Meinhold 
finds his assumed style, in spite of its inherent difficulties, a 
convenient excuse and blind for many faults in taste and 
feeling. Thus, it was a coarse age, and our author finds it a con- 
genial soil for the indulgence of great natural coarseness; and 
we have scenes and jests which would not be tolerated in a 
writer representing our own times. Again, it was a prolix, 
prosy, and diffuse age; men had not learnt the art of expressing 
themselves with order or conciseness, and it falls in wonderfully 
well with M. Meinhold’s natural turn of mind to be prolix and 
diffuse, while thereby he all the more correctly personates a 
Lutheran divine of two hundred years ago. It was a supersti- 
tious age, and by this means he can imply a larger belief, with- 
out deliberate assertion, in all the witcheries and conjurations 
he describes so fully, than it would be possible for a man now 
to do in a formal treatise or statement of opinion. No one can 
find out positively how much of it all he does believe; but that he 
puts faith in a great many absurdities is beyond question. 
Lastly ; it was a cruel age, and that must needs be a cruel na- 
ture which delights to dwell on scenes of pain and torture with 
a minuteness of detail and gratuitous horrors that make the blood 
curdle but to think of. meres we ought possibly to abate 
somewhat of the charge of cruelty in regard to the former charge 
of superstition, which in a measure excuses it, inasmuch as 
superstition believes all such horrors well deserved, and asimple 
act of justice. So that the reader is actually made to witness 
tortures, to consent to them, and, by the author’s good-will, even 
to take pleasure in them, on the ground that they were richly 
merited by the diabolical wickedness and extensive powers of 
mischief of the miserable victims. In many cases M. Meinhold 
protests against the cruelties practised in those times, and em- 
ploys the strongest language in denouncing them; but there is 
a satisfaction evident in the thought of his genuine witches 
enduring the same, which comes from the heart, and is some- 
thing beyond the assumption of a character. 

But though we hold M. Meinhold deficient in the higher gifts 
of imagination, for which his voluntary trammels would be too 
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severe a restraint, he is yet a remarkable writer, and possesses 

owers of entering into his subject, and realizing each scene 
with a fidelity and exactness, creeping and servile though the 
be, not often met with; as if he literally did see all that he 
described. This is, indeed, so striking a test in his writing, 
as to make it at first sight a matter of surprise that his books 
are not more interesting. But vivid as many of his scenes are, 
and exciting, in a certain sense, we defy any one to read 
‘ Sidonia’ through without extreme weariness. It is matter of 
surprise at first sight only, and until we call to mind how neces- 
sary it is to the success of fiction that its general tone should be 
pleasing. Men are happily so constituted as not to endure, for 
any length of time, the contemplation of unalloyed wickedness. 
There must be some sort of contest between good and evil, or 
what the writer and the reader conceive to be such; but unmi- 
tigated baseness needs, happily, a most powerful pen and rare 
graces of style to chain the attention upon it for any long 
period. We get positively tired of it, and our nature rebels. 
Sidonia’s low, sordid, detailed wickedness wearies us. It is like 
watching a toad for hours. Nor do the inferior actors in the 
piece do much to redeem the revolting features of the heroine. 
M. Meinhold has a taste for the mean and the nasty. He 
delights in abject scenes. At one time it is the peasants licking 
up the wine as it streams down the palace-steps; at another, a 
party of Jews, in their long beards, scrambling for spoil on the 
pavement. Or it is a rabble, accompanying, with jeers and 
laughter, some innocent victim, tricked out in dismal mockery, 
to the gibbet ; or Sidonia and her base lover interchanging vile 
reproaches and blows; or a poor jester, frightened to death in 
jest. 

Nor do his superior characters escape contamination ; indeed, 
the profession of high aims tempts our author to administer this 
species of humiliation, which, with the fiend for his ally, is easily 
effected. The Priest of the Lutheran convent, a man of simple 
and blameless life, and who, for conscience sake, so bitterly 
offends the witch, that in the end he suffers a dreadful death 
through her malice, is first made ridiculous through the instru- 
mentality of a love philtre, which causes him to fall into a 
paroxysm of admiration for a hideous witch, and, when in his 
coffin, his body is the subject of a revolting ghoul-like attack. 
And a nun, who has devoted herself to a virgin life—an act not 
necessary for a nun, under Lutheran changes—is represented as 
a prudish, weak-minded creature, who, under some of Sidonia’s 
potent spells, disclaims all her former professions, and, by her 
words and thoughts, scandalizes the whole community. 

M. Meinhold calls himself a supernaturalist ; it is the ten- 
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dency of this mode of thought to bring down mind to the level 
of matter, and the effect is not to refine matter, but to degrade 
spirit. All systems which believe that mind and spirit may be 
brought under involuntary evil sway—that make them subject 
to foreign control apart from the consent of the will—seem to have 
necessarily this consequence. Such notions are in their very 
nature impure, and break down the broad distinctions of right 
and wrong. ‘They are the fruits of a depraved imagination, or 
they are temptations towards it. Magic, witchcraft, conjurations, 
the doctrine of sympathies, somnambulism, mesmerism in its 
mystical stages, have all this feature in common, and cannot 
long engage the thoughts or occupy the imagination without 
harm. They reduce the great enemy of mankind to a profane 
jest, and our contest with him to a simple war of wits; they 
break in upon the security and majesty of innocence, and strike 
at the root of our simple union with, and dependence on God. 
Amidst all the atrocities to which the prosecution of witch- 
craft has given rise, it is a matter of congratulation, a testimony 
to the fair, humane, dispassionate character of our Church, that 
it has little share in these cruelties, and fewest sins to answer 
for. After the Reformation, when the crime was first prose- 
cuted with vigour, its clergy, as a body, discouraged such pro- 
ceedings; nor did the rage against witchcraft attain to any height 
till the ascendancy of the Presbyterian party. It was in Pres- 
byterian Scotland that the longest and most systematic perse- 
cution of witches occurred, as is shown in the Records of the 
Kirk Session, especially those preserved in the recent publi- 
cations of the Spalding Club. Under the rule of these rigid 
and bigoted dogmatists in England our Church was even per- 
secuted under this charge; Baxter relates with satisfaction that 
an old reading parson was one of the victims hanged for this 
crime under the impartial superintendence of his friend Dr. 
Calamy. This unfortunate clergyman, Rector of Lewis, near 
Framlington, Suffolk, was brought under suspicion at the time 
of the notorious Michael Hopkins the witch-finder’s reign of 
terror. He was then not far , co his eightieth year, and, under 
the combined effects of torture and compulsory wakefulness, was 
brought to confess some raving matter of possessing two imps, 
having sunk a ship at sea, and other absurdities, of which we 
may well believe the poor old man unconscious while he uttered 
them. His spirit revived when the tortures were over; and 
that religious animosity may have been at the bottom of the 
persecution we must infer, not only from Baxter’s epithet, but 
from the old man’s resolution that the burial service should be 
read over his body, to secure which he actually read it himself’ 
on his way to the gibbet. Again, in the horrible witch perse- 
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cutions in New England, under the rule of the same party, the 
fiend was represented as listening very patiently and contentedly 
to portions of our Prayer-book, while the very same passages read 
out of the Bible threw the possessed person into convulsions. 

But the scene of our story carries us away from these reflec- 
tions. It lies in Pomerania, where Luther had laboured, and 
his powerful name gave a sanction to the witch persecution 
which afteravards raged in that territory. In the present narra- 
tive, the widowed Duchess of Pomerania has a favourite story, 
which she brings in on all occasions, of the evil omen which 
occurred on her wedding day, when Dr. Martin Luther per- 
formed the marriage ceremony and let fall her wedding ring, 
‘at which he was evidently troubled, and, taking it up, he blew 
‘on it, then turning round, exclaimed, Away with thee, Satan— 
‘ away with thee, Satan, and meddle not in this matter.’ The 
supposed diabolical persecutions prefigured by this occurrence, 
of which Sidonia was the instrument, form the groundwork of 
the present work. 

Sidonia is an historical personage who figures in the histories 
of Pomerania as the destroyer of the ducal family. The fol- 
lowing MS. account, appended to an extant. portrait of the 
sorceress, will put the reader in possession of the facts, or, we 
should say, historical assertions on which M. Meinhold has 
founded his fiction ; only following them, however, so far as it 
suits his purpose :— 


‘ This Sidonia Bork was in her youth the most beautiful and the richest 
maiden of Pomerania. She inherited many estates from her parents, and 
thus was in her own right a possessor almost ofa country. So her pride in- 
creased, and many noble gentlemen, who sought her hand in marriage, 
were rejected with disdain, as she considered a count or prince alone could 
be worthy of her hand. For these reasons she attended the Duke’s court 
frequently, in the hopes of winning over one of the seven young princes 
to her love. At length she was successful. Duke Ernest Louis von Wol- 
gast, aged about twenty, and the handsomest youth in Pomerania, became 
her lover, and even promised her his hand in marriage. This promise he 
would faithfully have kept, if the Stettin princes, who were displeased at 
the prospect of this unequal alliance, had not induced him to abandon 
Sidonia,; by means of the portrait of the Princess Hedwig of Brunswick, 
the most beautiful princess in all Germany. Sidonia thereupon fell into 
such despair, that she resolved to renounce marriage for ever, and bury 
the remainder of her life in the convent of Marienfliess; and thus she did. 
But the wrong done to her by the Stettin princes lay heavy upon her heart, 
and the desire for revenge increased with years ; besides, in place of reading 
the Bible, her private hours were passed studying the “ Amadis,’ wherein 
she found many examples of how forsaken maidens have avenged them- 
selves upon their false lovers by means of magic. So she at last yielded to 
the temptations of Satan, and after some years learned the secrets of witch- 
craft from an old woman. By means of this unholy knowledge, along with 


several other evil deeds, she so bewitched the whole princely race, that the 
six young princes, who were each wedded to a young wife, remained child- 
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less; but no public notice was taken till Duke Francis succeeded to the 
duchy, in 1618. He was a ruthless enemy to witches; all in the land 
were sought out with great diligence, and burned; and as they unanimously 
named the Abbess of Marienfliess' upon the rack, she was brought to 
Stettin by command of the Duke, where she freely confessed all the evil 
wrought by her sorceries upon the princely race. 

‘The Duke promised her life and pardon if she would free the other 
princes from the bann ; but her answer was, that she had enclosed the spell 
in a padlock and flung it into the sea, and having asked the devil if he 
could restore the satis again to her, he replied, “ No; that was for- 
bidden to him ;” by it every one can perceive that the destiny of God was 
in the matter. 

‘ And so it was, that, notwithstanding the intercession of all the neigh- 
bouring courts, Sidonia was brought to the scaffold at Stettin, there be- 
headed, and afterwards burned. 

‘ Before her death, the Prince ordered her portrait to be painted, in her 
old age and prison garb, behind that which represented her in the prime of 
youth. After his death, Bogislaff XIV., the last duke, gave this picture to 
my grandmother, whose husband had also been killed by this sorceress. 
My father received it from her, and I from him, along with the story which 
is here written down, 

‘ HENRY GusTAavus SCHWALENBERG.’ 

On this foundation M. Meinhold has raised his image of the 
witch character in its full development of malice and every 
evil passion. It has been objected that Sidonia is of too mon- 
strous a wickedness, and that contemporary notices have allowed, 
indeed rather demand that she should be represented with some 
points of human interest. This modification would no doubt 
artistically have been a great gain to the work, which suffers for 
the monotony of unrelieved evil; but if we are to believe in the 
modern notions of witchcraft at all, we should prefer attributing 
it to such as had uniformly chosen evil, rather than that they 
should in any sort become the unconscious, unwilling slaves of 
Satan, like that unhappy old woman who, on being accused and 
frightened into a half belief in the charges brought against her, 
asked innocently if a person could be a witch without knowing 
it. Sidonia, according to M. Meinhold’s view of her character, 
was fully conscious of, and instrumental to her own perdition. 

Being a zealous upholder of the orthodox faith, he uses the 
somewhat disingenuous weapon, always in the power of the 
writers of fiction, of making the imaginary personages of the 
narrative give a sort of historical support to his views. Sido- 
nia’s father is represented as an Arian, as well as a bold blas- 
phemer and a monster of pride and cruelty. While putting 
forward his heretical opinions at a feast in his own castle, one of 
his retainers withstands them with such zeal and courage, that 
Otto von Bork, not able to answer his arguments, and incensed 





; Sidonia never attained this dignity, though Micraelius and others gave her this 
title. ; 
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at his boldness, draws his dagger and slays his theological op- 
ponent in the face of all his guests. This incident leads to our 
first introduction to Sidonia as a child. 


‘ As to Otto, (her father,) no one observed any sign of repentance in him. 
On the contrary, he seemed to glory in his crime. And the neighbouring 
nobles related, that he frequently brought in his little daughter Sidonia, 
whom he adored for her beauty, to the assembled guests, magnificently 
attired; and when she was bowing to the company, he would say, “ Who 
art thou, my little daughter?”” Then she would cease the salutations that 
her mother had taught her, and drawing herself up, proudly exclaim, 
‘“‘T am a noble maiden, dowered with towns and castles!’’ Then he would 
ask, if the conversation turned upon his enemies —and half the nobles were 
so—* Sidonia, how does thy father treat his enemies?” Upon which the 
child would straighten her finger, and running at her father, strike it into 
his heart, saying, “ Thus he treats them.” At which Otto would laugh 
loudly, and tell her to show him how the knave looked when he was 
dying. Then Sidonia would fall down, twist her face, and writhe her little 
hands and feet in horrible contortions. Upon which Otto would lift her 
up, and kiss her upon the mouth,’ 


This was her moral training; her religious education was of 
very much the same school: her father having introduced some 
curious blasphemies into the Catechism, and instructed her in 
them. Thus she grew up in pride and cruelty, but of a mar- 
vellous beauty, by which she was enabled to fascinate all men 
who approached her; though she had early determined, under 
her father’s instructions, to marry none but one of the House of 
Pomerania, they alone being her equals in rank. This design 
is helped on by the visit of the reigning Duke Barnim, who 
comes to her father’s castle, to be aes at Clara von Bork’s 
(her sister’s) marriage. This old duke is well described, though 
with a coarse pencil, as an old, jesting, good-humoured pro- 
fligate, with certain tastes for mechanism and the arts, which 
excites the contempt of his subjects. He constructed a musical 
snuff-box, which played psalm tunes for his puritanical widowed 
niece; and he employed his Jeisure hours in carving little 
wooden statuettes for churches, or as they called them, dolls. 
He carried one of these puppets always in his hand during his 
journeys, and rejoiced when a bad tract of road stuck the 
carriage fast, that he might be rid of the joltings that so hindered 
his work. Through this old Duke, Sidonia gets introduced to 
the court of the widowed duchess, his niece, the mother of five 
hopeful sons, heirs to the dukedom; one of whom she was 
determined to marry. This resolution, however, by no means 
stands in the way of her desire to engage all men in her toils; 
and her arts and fascinations soon threw the widow’s correct 
court into strange confusion. 

Her ignorance on all religious subjects had very early been 
discovered. She liad not been able to say grace on the first 
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oceasion of sitting down at the royal table, and the handsome 
and amiable Prince Ernest had come to her rescue in the 
emergency. Next Sunday, the Duchess was scandalized at her 
ignorance of the Bible, so great as not to know the New Testa- 
ment from the Old; ‘whereupon the cunning wench began to 
‘ weep, and say, her father had never allowed her to learn Chris- 
‘ tianity, and for this reason she had sought a refuge with her 
‘Grace.’ The Duchess was softened, and promised that her 
chaplain, Dr. Dionysius Gerschovius, should examine her in the 
Catechism. Of this learned doctor and his Catechism, Sidonia 
had an extreme dread; however the Duchess persisted, and 
chose out from among her maids of honour a gentle and discreet 
damsel, to give her preliminary instruction. The modest Clara, 
however, found her lessons of theology sadly interrupted by 
Sidonia’s folly and levity, ‘for she chattered away on all sub- 
‘ jects: first, about Prince Ernest—was he affianced to any one? 
‘—was he in love? Had Clara herself a lover? And if that 
‘ old proser, meaning the Duchess, looked always as sour ?—did 
‘ she never allow a feast or a dance? And then she would toss 
‘the Catechism under the bed, or tear it, or trample on it.’ 

Her task in this spirit gets on slowly ; and some days after, 
the following scene occurs: the suppliant girl, at the conclusion, 
is Sidonia’s first introduction to supernatural wickedness, for 
which that in her own heart so well prepares her. This Anne 
Wolde in after years becomes her lier and humble com- 
panion in all her witcheries, and their familiars in conjunction 
make Sidonia all-powerful. At this time, in spite of adverse 
appearances, Clara had conceived hopes of Sidonia’s reformation. 

er uniform kindness ended ultimately, as all friendship or 
tenderness towards the sorceress did, in her own misfortune; 
but this is anticipating events. 


‘ Although Sidonia had absented herself from the spinning, on the pre- 
text of learning the Catechism in her own room, yet, when Clara entered, 
no one was there except the maid, who sat upon the floor at her work. 
She knew nothing about the young lady; but as she heard a great deal of 
laughter and merriment in the court beneath, it was likely Sidonia was not 
far off. On stepping to the window, Clara indeed beheld Sidonia, 

‘In the middle of the court was a large horse-pond, built round with 
stones, to which the water was conducted by metal pipes communicating 
with the river Peene. In the middle of the pond was a small island; upon 
this Sidonia was standing, feeding the bear with bread, which Appelmann, 
who stood beside her, first dipped into a can of syrup; and several of the 
young squires stood around ra laughing and Jesting. 

‘The young idle pages were wont to take great delight in shooting at 
the bear with blunt arrows, and when he growled or snarled, then they 
would calm it again by throwing over bits of bread steeped in honey or 
syrup. So Sidonia, waiting to see the fun, had got upon the plank ready 
to give the bread, just as the bear had got to the highest pitch of irritation, 
when he would suddenly change his growling into another sort of speech 
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after his fashion. All this amused Sidonia mightily, and she laughed and 
clapped her hands with delight. 

‘ When the modest Clara beheld all this, and how Sidonia danced up and 
down on the plank, while the water splashed over her robe, she called to 
her, “Dear Lady Sidonia, come hither; I have somewhat to tell thee.’ 
But she answered tartly, “ Dear Lady Clara, keep it then; I am too young 
to be told every thing.” And she danced up and down on the plank as before. 

‘ After many vain entreaties, Clara had at length to descend and seize 
the wild bird by the wing—I mean thereby the arm—and carry her off to 
the castle. The young men would have followed, but they were engaged 
to attend his highness on a fishing excursion that afternoon, and were 
obliged to see after their nets and tackle. So the two maidens walked up 
and down the corridor undisturbed ; and Clara asked if she had yet learnt 
the Catechism. 

‘ Illa.—* No; Ihave no wish to learn it.” Hec.—“ But if the priest has 
to reprimand you publicly from the pulpit?” lla.—*“I counsel him not 
to do it.” Hac.—* Why, what would you do to him?” Jila.—* He will 
find that out.”’ 


Clara here goes on to remonstrate with the bold freedom of 
her manner, concluding with a warning on the evident designs 
she entertained upen the young duke, Ernest. 


*‘“Can you think that our gracious prince, a son of Pomerania, will 
make thee his duchess? Thou who art only a common nobleman’s 
daughter.” 

‘ Jila.—“A common nobleman’s daughter !—that is good from the peasant 
girl. You are common enough, and low enough, I warrant; but my blood 
is as old as that of the Dukes of Pomerania; and besides, I am a castle and 
land-dowered maiden. But who are you? Who are you? Your fore- 
fathers were hunted out of Mecklenburg, and only got footing here in 
Pomerania out of charity.” 

‘ Hec.—“ Do not be angry, dear lady ; you say true; yet I must add that 
my forefathers were once Counts of Mecklenburg, and from their loyalty 
to the Dukes of Pomerania, were given possessions here in Daber, where 
they have been lords of castles and lands for 250 years. Yet I will 
confess that your race is nobler than mine; but dear child, I make no 
boast of my ancestry, nor is it fitting for either of us to do so. The right 
royal Prince, who is given as an example and model to us all—who is 
Lord not over castle and land, but of the heavens and the earth—the 
Saviour Jesus Christ—he took no account of his arms or his ancestry, 
though the whole starry universe was his banner. He was as humble 
towards the little child as to the learned doctors in the temple—to the 
chiefs among the people as to the trembling sinner, and the blind beggar 
Bartimeus. Let us take, then, this Prince for an example, and mind our 
life long what he says,—‘ Come unto me, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart.’ Will you not learn of him, dear lady? I will, if God 
give me grace.” 

‘And she extended her hand to Sidonia, who dashed it away crying, 
“ Stuff! nonsense! you have learned all this twaddle from the priest, who 
I know is nephew to the shoemaker in Daber, and therefore hates any one 
who is above him in rank.” 

‘Clara was about-to reply mildly, but they happened now to be standing 
close to the public flight of steps; and a peasant girl ran up when she saw 
them, and flung herself at Clara’s feet, entreating the young lady to save 
her, for she had run away from Daber, where they were going to burn her 
asa witch. The pious Clara recoiled in horror, and desiring her to rise, - 
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said, “ Art thou Anne Wolde, some time keeper of the swine for my father? 
How fares it with my dearest father and mother?” 

‘They were well when she ran away, but she had been wandering now 
for fourteen days on the road, living upon roots and wild berries, or what 
the herds gave her out of their knapsacks for charity. 

‘ Hac.—“ What crime wast thou suspected of, girl, to be condemned to 
so terrible a death?” 

‘ Illa.—*“ She had a lover named Albert, who followed her every where ; 
but as she would not listen to him, he hated her, and pretended that she 
had given him a love-drink.” 

‘ There Sidonia laughed aloud, and asked if she knew how to brew the 
love-drink ? 

‘ Illa—*“ Yes; she learned from her elder sister how to make it, but had 
never tried it upon any one, and was perfectly innocent of all they charged 
her with.” 

‘Here Clara shook her head, and wished to get rid of the witch girl ; 
for she thought truly, if Sidonia learns the brewing secret, she will poison 
and destroy the whole castle full, and we shall have the devil bodily with 
us in earnest. So she pushed away the girl, who still clung to her, weep- 
ing and lamenting. Thereupon Sidonia grew quite grave and pious all of 
a sudden, and said: 

‘See the hypocrite she is! She first sets befere me the example of 
Christ, and then treats this poor sinner with nothing but cross thorns! 
Has not Christ said, ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy?’ but only see how this bigot can have Christ on her tongue, but 
not in her heart!” 

‘The pious Clara grew quite ashamed of such talk, and raising up the 
wretch, who had again fallen upon her knees, said, “ Well, thou mayest 
remain; so get thee to my maid, and she will give thee food. I shall also 
write to my father for thy pardon, and meanwhile, ask leave from her 
Grace, to allow thee to remain here until it arrives ; but if thou art guilty, 
I cannot promise thee my protection any longer, and thou wilt be burned 
here in place of at Daber.” So the witch-girl was content, and importuned 
them no further.’ 


Sidonia, it will be readily supposed, loses no time in obtaining 
the unlawful secret from the witch-girl, and trying its effects on 
the young Prince Ernest, who however scarcely needed any 
additional charm, so completely was he already fascinated by 
her natural arts and great beauty. However, under the in- 
fluence of the potion, things came to a desperate pass. The 
Duchess having been persuaded, on the occasion of a visit from 
one of her sons, to give a great entertainment, resolves to 
punish Sidonia for her contumacy about the Catechism, by 
forbidding her attendance, and to secure conformity to her com- 
mands, locks her up in her own room. In vain Sidonia sends 
the most urgent and moving entreaties—in vain she dresses 
herself in all her splendour, and stands weeping at her window, 
in order to excite the compassion of the passers by—in vain the 
whole court pleads for her—the Duchess is inexorable; and 
finally, the Prince Ernest by force breaks open her door, and 
brings her into the hall just as his stately mother had concluded 
dancing a measure with the old chamberlain of her castle. A 
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scene of uproar and bloodshed is the consequence; and Sidonia 
is that same night secretly hurried off from the castle, and before 
morning is miles away. But now the philtre begins to work ; 
and the young Prince is pronounced dying. It is soon found 
that nothing can save his life but Sidonia’s presence. And the 
poor Duchess, who had sent her away with contumely, is obliged 
now to entreat her return, and to endure all the airs she gives 
herself in consequence. 

In the end, the young Prince concerts a private marriage with 
Sidonia, which is on the eve of its accomplishment, when a low 
intrigue is discovered, which opens the Prince’s eyes, though he 
falls again into a dying state from the despair caused by the dis- 
covery, the love potion being still at work within him. He is 
recovered from this state by counter magic. A prisoner con- 
fined’ for sorcery offers to cure him for the reward of his life. 
The scene is given with naiveté. 


‘This was agreed to; and when he was brought to the chamber of the 
Prince, he laid his ear down upon his breast to listen if it were witchcraft 
that ailed him. Then he spoke. 

«« Yes, the heart beats quite unnaturally—the sound was like the whim- 
pering of a fly caught in a spider's web; their lordships might listen for 
themselves.” Whereupon all present, one after the other, laid their ear 
upon the breast of the Prince, and heard really as he had described. * * 
* «* © And the carl gave him a red syrup, which he had no sooner 
swallowed, than all care for Sidonia seemed to have vanished from his 
mind. Even before the goat’s milk came, he exclaimed, 

‘ « Now that I think over it, what a great blessing that we have got rid 


of Sidonia!”’’ 


After this disgrace, Sidonia goes through many abject and 
degrading adventures, detailed with a very wearisome minute- 
ness ; becomes associated with gypsies and robbers; is dis- 
inherited by her father, who himself comes to great disgrace, and 
destroys himself in consequence, and out of grief for Sidonia’s 
fall. At length she is taken pity on by her old friend Clara, 
who believes her penitent, and persuades her husband to admit 
her as a temporary guest in their castle. Thither she goes, 
with her familiar in the form of a cat, of whom she has lately 
become possessed; and to reward Clara’s hospitality, she pre- 
sently contrives a horrible death for her in revenge for Clara’s 
having been the means of discovering her intrigue with Appel- 
mann and exposing her real character to the Prince. 

After this, for thirty years, we see nothing of Sidonia, her 
biographer not being able to trace her course during this long 
period. But revenge against the princely house which had 
rejected and disgraced her was still the foremost desire of her 
heart; and she now enters upon the indulgence of it. 

The following is her first meeting with her quondam lover 
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duke Ernest after his disenchantment. Such meetings there 
have sometimes been out of the regions of sorcery and magic. 


‘Summa.—On the Ist of May, 1592, when the witches gather in the 
bracken to hold their Walpurgis night, and the princely castle of Wolgast 
was well guarded from the evil one by white and black crosses placed on 
every door, an old wrinkled hag was seen about eight o’clock of the morn- 
ing, (just the time she had returned from the Blocksberg, according to my 
thinking,) walking slowly up and down the corridor of the princely castle. 
And Providence so willed it, that at the moment the young and beautiful 
Princess Elizabeth Magdalena (who had been betrothed to the Duke 
Frederic of Courland), opened her chamber door and stepped forth to pay 
her morning greetings to her illustrious father Duke Ernest, and his 
spouse, the Lady Sophia Hedwig of Brunswick, who sat together drink- 
ing their warm beer, and had sent for her. 

‘So the hag advanced with much friendship, and cried out, “ Hey, what a 
beautiful damsel! but her lord papa was called ‘ the handsome’ in his time; 
and wasn’t she as like him as one egg to another. Might she take her 
ladyship’s little hand and kiss it?” Now as the hag was bold in her 
bearing and the young princess a timid thing, she feared to refuse, so she 
reached forth her hand, alas! to the witch, who first three times blew on 
it, murmuring some words before she kissed it; then as the young princess 
asked her who she was and what she wanted, the evil hag answered: “I 
would speak with your gracious father, for I have known him well. Ask 
his princely Grace to come to me, for I have somewhat to say to him.” 
Now the princess in her simplicity omitted to ask the hag’s name, whereby 
much evil came to pass; for had she told her gracious father that SIDONIA 
wished to speak to him, assuredly he never would have come forth, 
and that fatal and malignant glance of the witch would not have fallen 
upon him. 

‘ However, his Serene Grace, having a mild Christian nature, stepped out 
into the corridor at the request of his dear daughter, and asked the hag who 
she was and what she wanted. Upon this she fixed her eyes on him in silence 
for a long while, so that he shuddered, and his blood seemed to turn to ice 
in his veins. At last she spake. “It is a strange thing, truly, that your 
Grace should no longer remember the maiden to whom you once promised 
marriage.” At this His Grace recoiled in horror, and exclaimed, “ Ha! 
Sidonia! but how you are changed!” “Ah!” she answered with a 
scornful laugh, “ you may well triumph now that my cheek is hollow and 
my beauty gone; and that I have come to you for justice against my own 
brother in Stramahl, who denies me even the means of subsistence; you, 
who brought me to this pass.”’ 


She proceeds to ask him to procure for her a preebenda in 
the Convent of Marienfliess. After the Reformation, some of 
these institutions were retained for the daughters of the nobility, 
though of course without the old vows. The Prince promises 
her anything she asks, to get rid of her. But the mischief is 
done: the young princess is soon seized with convulsions, and 
her possession continues, till the Rev. Professor Dr. Joel, great 
in white magic, disenchants her; though in the contest he 
suffers a curious humiliation, for the sight of the poor princess 
so shocked him, that without taking much heed of his Latin, 
he exclaimed: ‘ Deus misereatur peccatoris,’ upon which the 
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fiend, with a deep bass voice, corrected him, crying, ‘ Dic pec- 
‘ catricis, dic peccatricis. At length, however, the demon was 
exorcised. The unhappy father had fallen, meanwhile, into a 
sickness, which not even the fine Falernian wine of Italy, to 
which he had always recourse, could cure, and died two months 
after his encounter with Sidonia. This was the first of the five 
brothers whom she had doomed to destruction. 

After this the witch disappeared for a couple of years, when 
she arrived one day at the ones of Marienfliess, and struck 
terror into the abbess, by announcing that she was come to take 
up her residence there. She comported herself with her usual 
pride and audacity, till the abbess, to her great relief, found she 
had no credentials, and dismissed her. The abbess then flew to 
the reigning Duke, brother to the last, and secured a promise 
from him, that Sidonia should never be admitted into her con- 
vent; he pledged himself that she never should in his lifetime ; 
a promise which resulted in his death by the same means. But 
we cannot stop to recount all the deaths in the royal family, 
which follow one another in quick succession. She at length 
obtains the desired prebenda, and Sidonia once more drives into 
the court of the convent in her one-horse waggon and scanty 
equipments, but with her full measure of pride and insolence, 
accompanied by her maid, the old witch Anne Wolde, and her 
familiar Chim, and takes possession in grand style. What terror 
she spreads amongst its peaceful inhabitants may be easily 
imagined. 

Nor is it, we think, against nature, that while the innocent 
were daily tortured and burned for witches, the real witch, sup- 
posing the existence of such, should escape. She had such 
ready means of avenging every insult and threatened attack, that 
for a long time she carried all before her: dispensing gout and 
rheumatism, possession and death, at her pleasure. ‘There is a 
certain grotesqueness in the delineation of Sidonia at this stage, 
which answers more to our notions of the probable, than a more 
dignified impersonation would have done. ‘The union of super- 
natural powers with a merely human nature, must disturb the 
balance of faculties which produce consistent and reasonable 
conduct; as we often see precocious children eccentric and 
unreasonable, from not having judgment to control their own 
powers. Sidonia is reckless, desperate, cruel, greedy, luxurious ; 
she has a sense of the ludicrous, and appreciates what is absurd. 
Alternately hypocrite and blasphemer; now fawning, now 
storming with passion; sometimes acting the pious abbess, with 
an unction which almost forces belief in her sincerity ; and 
then, when such display is most against her interest, singing 
wild rhymes and dancing in triumph with her cat and her maid, 
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before the whole shuddering convent. Sometimes praying a 
prince to death, then fighting with the nuns for the best piece 
of salmon; alternately brewing philtres and good beer, and 
equally proud of both accomplishments. 

We none of us know how much what is called reasonable 
conduct—that prudent line of action which guides the world at 
large—is really caused, not by reason, but by our inability to 
do otherwise. Our life runs in a groove; we are hedged in at 
every corner; we are powerless to do otherwise, or to throw 
aside these most useful trammels. But let any of us be endowed 
suddenly with unaccustomed powers, whether it be wealth, 
or newly-acquired rank, or release from restraint, and it will 
need more than the usual retenue and ballast to escape doing 
something absurd. A man’s circumstances cannot alter, and 
himself remain precisely the same. If we have experience of 
this in mundane affairs, what must be the change in a human 
being becoming possessed of superhuman powers! And when 
these are of an evil nature, we can suppose any amount of 
whim and grotesqueness being the consequence ; ¢. e. supposing 
these monstrous stories of witchcraft possible, we should expect, 
on natural grounds, a witch to be a wild unreasonable creature, 
using her powers capriciously and in a short-sighted manner, to 
her own injury as well as for the destruction of others; because 
the natural care we have for ourselves would be loosened by 
a sense of superior independence of action. 

When Sidonia, who was as fond of good fare as if she had no 
other passion, is angry with the sheriff for having sent her a 
small share of honey, instead of a simple remonstrance, which 
would have done all she wished, she terrifies the poor man with 
a vision of bee-hives and swarming bees, and stands at her 
window amusing. herself with his terror; and when a grand 
consistory assembles to collect charges of witchcraft against 
her, instead of denying the accusation, as was her wont, or 
using her powers for her own ultimate safety, she gives them 
one of the most flagrant specimens of her art, contenting herself 
with simply dispersing her enemies for the time. For just as 
the assemblage, with the aid of receipts from Albertus Magnus, 
Paracelsus, &c., are preparing to seize upon her, and en- 
couraged by each other, are in a state of bold excitement, 
she, as it were, unable to resist the amusement of testing their 
courage, and witnessing the success of some of her own gla- 
mouries, presents herself before them. The state prosecutor 
valiantly exclaims : 


‘“ Well, then, let them rush in, bind the dragon, clap the pitch-plaster 
upon her mouth, and she is ours in spite of all the fiends.” 
‘“ Right, all right,” cried the doctor; “ never fear, but I will pay her for 
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her designs upon me.” . And he began to prepare the plaster with some 
pitch he had got from the cobbler; when, suddenly, the state prosecutor 
screamed out: 

‘“ Merciful heaven! See there! Look at the shadow of a toad creeping 
over my paper, whereon I move my hand!” 

‘ He springs up—wipes, wipes, wipes—but in vain. The unclean shadow 
is there still, and crawls over the paper, though never a toad is to be seen. 

‘What a commotion of horror this Satan’s work caused among the 
bystanders, can be easily imagined. All stood up and looked at the toad 
shadow; when the abbess screamed out, “Merciful heaven! look there! 
look there! the whole floor is covered with toad shadows.” 

‘Thereupon, all the woman-folk ran screaming from the room, but 
screamed yet louder when they reached the door, and met there Sidonia 
and her cat face to face. Round they all wheeled again—rushed to the 
back door—out into the yard—over the pond—and into the oak wood— 
without daring once to look behind them. But the men remained, for the 
doctor said bravely: “‘ Wait now, good friends, patience, she can do us no 
harm ;” and he murmured some words. But just as they all made the 
sign of the cross, and silently put up a prayer to God, and gathered up 
their legs on the benches, so that the unclean shadows might not crawl 
upon their boots, the horrible hag appeared at the window, and her cat in 
his little red hose clambered up on the sill, mewing and crying. * * * 
Summa. — She laid one hand upon the window, the better to look in, 
and clenching the other, shook it at them crying out, “ Wait, ye peasant 
boors; I too will judge ye for your sins!” * * * And as she began to 
murmur some words, and spat out before them all, the state prosecutor 
jumped up after the women, and Sheriff Sparling rushed out after him, 
and they never stopped or stayed till both reached the oak wood.’ 


Always confident, always self-possessed and fearless, Sidonia 
continues more than a match for her accusers. Having ‘ prayed 
the abbess to death,’ she gets the nuns to elect her in her stead; 
and on the then reigning Duke visiting the convent, impudently 
advances at the head of the whole body of nuns, to receive him 
in state. 


‘Now his Highness was a meek man and seldom angry, but his brow 
grew black with wrath, when Sidonia, stepping up to the coach, bowed low, 
and in her cat’s tippet—herself a cat in cunning and deceit—threw up her 
eyes hypocritically to heaven. “ How now!” cried his Grace; “ who hath 
suffered you, Sidonia, to play the abbess over these virgins?” To which 
my hag replied, ‘“ Gracious Prince, ask these virgins here if they have not 
selected me to be their abbess of their own free will; and they are now 
come to entreat your Ilighness to confirm the choice of their hearts.” 
“Marry,” quoth the Duke, “I have heard enough of your doings from 
the neighbouring nobles and others. I know well how you have made the 
poor Abbess Magdalena bite the dust. Item, how you forced these poor 
virgins to elect you abbess through mortal and deadly fear. Speak, dear 
sisters, fear nothing; I your prince command you. Have you not elected 
this piece of sin and vanity to be your abbess, simply through fear of 
your lives?” 

‘But the virgins looked down upon the ground—were silent and trem- 
bled, while my sheriff [the head authority in the district] plunged his hand 
into his wide boots for the kerchief to wipe his face, for he saw well how 
it would end. A second time his Grace asked, ‘Was it from fear?” 
When at last one answered, named Agnest Kleist. 
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‘«“In truth, gracious prince, it was from pure bodily fear alone that we 


elected Sidonia as our abbess. 


In reward for her courage in making this confession he elects 
Agnest abbess, and solemly warns and threatens Sidonia, giving 
the sheriff directions if she leaves the convent to use the harshest 
measures in punishment. 

‘ So the new abbess answered—“ Your Highness shall be obeyed :”’— 

‘ But my sher-ff could not utter a word from horror, and seemed stifling 
with a thick husky cough in his throat. But when Sidonia crept up close 
to him, and menaced him privately with her dry clenched hand, he forgot 
himself entirely, and made a spring that brought him clean over the church- 
yard wall, while his sword clattered after him, and his plumed beaver 
dropt from his head to the ground, All the lacqueys laughed loud at the 
sight, even his Grace laughed. But my sheriff makes the best of it, and 
calls out— 

«« Ah, see, my Lord Duke, how the little boys have stolen the flowers that 
I myself planted on the grave of the blessed abbess. I'll make them pay 
for it, the thieving brats! ’’ Thereat his Grace asked why the abbess was 
not buried within the church, but in the graveyard. And they answered, 
she had so commanded. Whereupon, he answered mildly, “The good 
mother is worthy of a prayer; I shall go and say a paternoster upon her 
grave, and see if the youngsters have left me a flower to carry away for 
memory.” 

‘ So he alighted, made Eggert show him the grave, removed his hat and 
prayed, while all his suite in the six coaches uncovered their heads like- 
wise. Lastly, he made the sign of the cross, and bent over the grave to 
pluck a flower. But just then a warm, heavy wind blew across the graves, 
and all the flowers drooped, faded, and turned yellow as it passed. Yea, 
even a yellow stripe seemed to mark its passage straight across all the 
graves over the court, and up to the spot where the thrice accursed witch 
stood upon the convent wall; and people afterwards remarked, that all 
plants, grass, flowers, and shrubs, within that same stripe, turned pale 
and faded; only some poison plants, as hemlock, nightshade, and the like, 
stood up green and stiff along that livid line. When the Duke observed 
this, he shook his head, but made no remark, stepped hastily, however, into 
his carriage, after again earnestly admonishing Sidonia.’ 


Not long after this scene, and when all were looking for some 
harm to come from it— 


‘ Anna Apenborg went to the brewhouse which lay inside the convent 
walls, (it was one of Sidonia’s praying days,) and there she saw a strange 
apparition of a three-legged hare. She runs and calls the other sisters; 
whereupon they all scamper out of their cells, and down the steps to see 
the miracle; and behold hon sits the three-legged hare; but when Agnest 
Kleist took off her slipper and threw it at the devil’s sprite, my hare is off, 
and never a trace of him could be found again in the whole brewhouse or 
the whole convent court. Thereat the nuns shuddered ; and each virgin has 
her opinion in the matter, but speaks it not; for just then comes Sidonia 
forth, with old Wolde and the cat, and the three begin their devil's dance, 
= the cat squalls and wails, and the old witch-hag screams her hell 
psalm :— 

“« Also kleien und also kratzen, 
Meiue Hunde und meine Katzen.” 


‘ Next day, however, the poor virgins heard to their deep sorrow what 
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the three-legged hare betokened, even as they had suspected; for the cry 
came to the convent, that his Grace good Duke Philip was dead, and the 
tidings ran like a signal fire through the people, that this kind, wise, just 
prince had been bewitched to death.’ 

It is no departure again from the truth of nature that this 
sorceress, even if the real Sidonia had been the wretch M. Mein- 
bold chooses to represent her, was suffered to exist so long; there 
are instances enough in all ages, and especially where life is least 
regarded, of persons universally odious living on to a protracted 
old age, while each little private caprice or grudge revenges 
itself on the instant by the death of its victim. Murder, fear- 
less for its own ends, seldom rouses itself to act for the commu- 
nity—to avenge the general wrong,—and the temptation to 
it arises most commonly from some creeping inadequate pri- 
vate end. In accordance with this view, Sidonia lives on the 
centre of all evil and misfortune, in the midst of enemies, and 
their feeble judicial efforts against her, till her 84th year: when 
history records her trial and death. The reigning prince is now 
the fourth brother, Duke Francis, who having been impatient 
of his brother’s lenity, commences a furious crusade against 
witches, with a view it would seem to keep Sidonia in order; 
for no one dares to touch her in the ordinary course of law. 
Here we make more formal acquaintance with the same Dr. Joel 
whose latinity was called in question, and who is deeply learned 
in all the writers on magic, and so well able, as it proves, to con- 
tend with the sorceress, that the wonder is, he had not volun- 
teered his interference before ; however he waits till he is asked 
by Duke Francis if there were no spiritual agency to break the 
powers of this witch; for as to human, it was out of the question, 
since no one could be found to lay his hands on her. Whereupon 
we are enlightened by ‘ my magister’ on many cabalistic secrets. 
He has ascertained that the only means of encountering Sidonia’s 
familiar is, through one out of two forms of conjuration: either 
through the Sun-angel, who may by certain difficult ceremonies 
be invoked, or the Schem Hamphorasch, or seventy names of the 
Most High. M. Meinhold speaks with such unction, that it is 
difficult to believe his own disclaimer of Dr. Joel’s exegesis in 
a note. We are tempted to quote the exegesis to our readers, 
as an example of the ingenuity with which any absurdity may be 
supported. We believe there is still in the world a great 
tendency to such speculations. 


‘ “Wherefore is it that the great God does not appear to men now, as he 
did in times long past? I answer, because we no longer know his name. 
This name Adam knew in Paradise, and therefore spake with God as well 
as with all animals and plants. Noah, Abraham, Moses, Elias, Elijah, &c. 
all knew this name, and performed their wonders by it alone. But when the 
beastly and idolatrous Jews gave themselves over to covetousness and 
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all uncleanliness, they forgot this holy name; so, as a punishment, they 
endured a year of slavery foreach of the seventy names which they had 
forgotten ; and we find them, therefore, serving seventy years in Babylonish 
bonds. After this, they never learnt it again, and all miracles and wonders 
ceased from among them, until the ever-blessed God sent his Son into the 
world to teach them once more the Schem Hamphorasch; and to all who 
believed on him he freely imparted this name, by which also they worked 
wonders; and that it might be fixed for ever in their hearts, he taught 
them the blessed Pater Noster, in which they were bid each day to repeat 
the words ‘ Hallowed be thy name.’ Yea, even in that last glorious high- 
priestly prayer of his—in face of the bitter anguish and death that was 
awaiting him, he says, ‘Father, keep them in thy name!’ or, as Luther 
translates it, ‘Keep them above thy name!’ For how easily that name is lost, 
we learn from David, who says, that he spelt it over in the night, so that it 
might not pass from his mind. (Ps. cxix. 55.) Item, after the resurrection he 
gave command to go and baptize all nations—not zz the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and ofthe Holy Ghost, as Luther has falsely rendered the passage, 
but for, or dy the name—that such might always be kept before their eyes, 
and never more pass away from the knowledge of mankind. And the 
holy apostles faithfully kept it, and St. Paul made it known to the Heathen, 
as we learn Acts ix. 15. And all miracles that they performed ‘were by 
thisname. Now the knowledge remained also with the early Christians, 
and each person was baptized by this name; and he who knew it by heart 
could work miracles likewise, as we know by Justin Martyr and others, 
who have written of the power and miraculous gifts of the early church. 
But when the pure doctrine became corrupted, and the Christian church 
(like the Seetek of former times) gave itself up to idolatry, masses, image< 
worship, and the like, the knowledge of the mystic name was withdrawn, 
and all miracles have ceased in the church from that up to this day.’’’ 


However, the attempt to procure the last seventy leaves, 
which contain the name, fails, and they are driven to try the 
other, and more hazardous conjuration. And here we are intro- 
duced to a fair maiden, Diliana Bork, grandaughter to that 
Clara whom Sidonia bewitched in her youth, who is now informed 
by her ghost that she must avenge her. A virgin of entire 
purity of heart and thought is needful for the success of the 
conjuration: and after much difficulty, her father, Jobst Bork, 
cousin to the sorceress, is brought to consent to his daughter's 
being the instrument of communication with the angel. We 
give the scene, which is pictured with some force, and a touch of 
that grotesque truth to nature for which M. Meinhold is distin- 
guished. ‘lhe three—that is, the Duke Francis, the Magister 
Joel, and the virgin, Diliana, robe themselves in magic garments, 
over which Diliana drew a shift of her grandmother of blessed 
memory, which was thought needful to the conjuration.— 
Old Jobst, who was not permitted to enter the magic hall, in- 
demnifies himself as well as he can by boring a gimlet-hole in 
the door, and seeing through that orifice what transpires. We 
pass over the preliminary ceremonies, the circles, and interlaced 
triangles, all necessary to invoke the Sun-angel, Och. 

* Whereupon the wise Theurgist, the brave priest of the grand primitive 
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old faith, rose up, made the sign of the cross at the north, and began the 
conjuration of the angel with a loud voice. 

‘They were harsh and barbarous words that he uttered, which no one 
understood, and they lasted a good paternoster long; after which the priest 
stopped and said—“ Gracious Prince, lay the left. hand upon the vinculum 
of the heavenly creature ;—virgin, step with thy left foot upon the signet 
of the spirit, in the north of the circle, After the third pausa he must 
appear.” 

‘, With these words he began the conjuration again, but behold, as it was 
ended, a form appeared, not at the north, but at the south, and glided on 
in a white bloody shroud, until it reached the centre of the circle. At this 
signal the magister was transfixed with horror, and made the sign of the 
cross. “ All good spirits praise God the Lord!’ Upon which the spirit 
answered—“ In eternity amen.” Whilst Diliana exclaimed—‘ Grand- 
mother! Grandmother! Art thou indeed her spirit ?”’ 

‘ So the spirit glided three times round the circle, with a plaintive wailing 
sound, then stepped before Diliana, and making the sign of the cross, said— 
“ Daughter, take that shift of mine from off thee; it betokens misfortune. 
It is No.7, and see, 1 have No. 6 for my bloody shroud.” 

‘ Whereupon it pointed to the throat, where, indeed, the red number 6 
was plainly discernible. 

‘ Diliana spake—* Grandmother, how did these things come to pass?” 
But the spirit laid the forefinger on its mouth in silence. Whereupon she 
asked again—“ Grandmother, art thou happy ?”’ 

‘ The spirit said, “ I hope to become so, but take off that shift ; the angel 
must soon appear ; it will be Sidonia’s death shroud.” As the spirit said 
these words it disappeared again towards the south, whereupon the knight 
at = gimlet-hole cried out—“ There was some one here, was it the 
angel ?” 

* “No! no!” screamed Diliana, while she quickly stepped out of the 
circle, and drew off the shift. “No, it was my poor grandmother!” 

* « Silence,”’ cried the magister; “for heaven’s sake no talking more, we 
have lost ten seconds already by that ghost. Now quick with the vinculum 
of the earthly creature! My Prince, strew the incense upon the burner. 
Virgin, dip the swallows’ feathers in the blood of the white dove, and streak 
my two lips with them. Now, all be still if you value your life; eternity is 
listening to us, and the whole apartment is full of invisible spirits.” 

‘ Then he repeated the conjuration for the third time, and, behold, at the 
last word, a white cloud appeared at the north, that at every moment be- 
came brighter and brighter, until a red pillar of light, about an arm’s thick- 
ness, shot forth from the centre of it,and the most exquisite fragrance, with 
soft tones of music, were diffused over the whole north end of the hall. 
Then the cloud seemed to rain down radiant flowers, hues, and beauties 
such as earth had never seen; after which a tremendous sound, as of a clap 
of thunder, shook not only the castle to its foundation, but seemed to 
shake heaven and earth itself, and the cloud parting in twain, disclosed 
the Sun-angel in the centre. Yet the knight outside never heard this 
sound, nor did Old Kruger, the Duke’s boot-cleaner, who sat in the very’ 
next room reading the Bible; he merely thought that the clock had run 
down in the corridor, and sent his wife out to see; and this seems to me a 
very strange thing; but the knight through his gimlet-hole saw plainly 
that a chair, which they had forgotten to take out of the way of the angel 
at the north-side was utterly consumed by his presence, and when he had 
passed, lay there a heap of ashes, 

‘ And the angel in truth appeared in the form of a beautiful hoy of, 
twelve years old, and from head to foot shone with dazzling light. A blue 
mantle sown with silver stars was flung around him, but so glittered 
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to the eye, that it seemed a portion of the milky-way he had torn from 
heaven as he passed along, and wrapped round his angelic form. On his 
feet, rosy as the first clouds of morning, were bound golden sandals, and 
on his yellow hair a crown ; and thus surrounded by radiant flowers, odours, 
and the soft tones of heavenly music, he swept down in grace and glorious 
beauty toearth. When the Theurgist beheld this, he fell on his knees along 
with the others, and prayed :— 

‘ “We praise thee, we bless thee, we adore thee, O lofty Spirit of God?— 
thou throne angel of the Almighty !—that thou hast deigned by the word 
of our father Ade, by the word of our father Henoch, and by the’ word of 
our father Noah, to enter the darkness of this our second world, to appear 
before our eyes. Help us, blessed angel! help us?” 

‘ And the angel said, “ What will ye?” 

* Then the Duke took heart, and gave for answer: “ Lord, an evil witch, 
a devil’s sorceress, wickeder than anything yet known upon earth, 
Sidonia Bork by name—”’ 

‘ But the angel let him continue no farther, and with a glance of terrible 
anger exclaimed: “ Silence, thou drunken man of blood!” 

‘ Then, looking upon Diliana, murmured softly: “ Speak, thou pure and 
blessed maiden ! ” 

‘ At this the virgin took courage, and answered: “ Our gracious Prince 
would know how the evil spirit of my cousin Sidonia can be overcome?” 

‘ “ Seize Wolde first,” replied the angel, ‘ then the evil spirit of Sidonia 
will become powerless. What wouldst thou know further?” ’ 


Diliana desires to know why Satan is permitted so much 
power upon the earth; on which the angel makes a long speech. 
It is impolitic in scenes of this nature to make heavenly visi- 
tants descend from the brief oracular style to ordinary human 
prolixity. No writer can make an angel speak better than he 
can himself. Thus, our curiosity, which by every art he has 
raised to a high pitch, suffers a sudden fall. We find that we 
are listening to the author all the while; we are duped like the 
poor madman who believed that each day he sat down to an 
exquisite dinner of three courses; but somehow, he could not 
tell why, each dish tasted of porridge, in fact his only fare :— 
so all these revelations, though dressed out with the utmost 
preparation and pomp, taste of the author, and share all his: 
poverty of thought and expression. We are in the midst of the 
argument when— . 


‘ Behold, at this word of the angel, a blue ray, about the thickness of an 
arm, came up from the south into the middle of the circle, and blended 
itself, trembling and glittering, with the radiant cloud and flowers, When 
the angel beheld this, he said—“ Lo! Iam summoned to the ruins of 
Nineveh. Let me depart!” 

_ ‘ At this the Duke took heart again to speak, and began: “ Lord, how 
is my ancient race—?” 

‘ But the angel again interrupted him with, “ Silence, thou man of blood!,” 

‘ And when the Magister repeated the form which broke the conjuration, 
the angel disappeared as he had come, with a terrible clap of thunder ; 
and clouds, light, flowers, odours and music all passed away with him, 
and the hall became dark and silent as the grave. 

‘ But in a couple of seconds, just as the magister had stepped out of the 
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circle with the virgin, who trembled in every limb, even as he did himself, 
my Jobst comes rushing in at the door with a joyful mien, thanks God, 
sobs, embraces his little daughter twice, thrice—embraces her again, and 
at last asks—* What said the angel?” 

‘ And they told him all—item, about the poor ghost of his yom mother, 
and what it desired. Then for the first time they observed that the Duke 
stood still within the circle, with folded arms and eyes bent upon the 
zround. 
ar My Lord Duke, will you not step out of the circle?” exclaimed the 
Magister. Whereupon the Duke started, sprang from the circle where 
they stood, and, seizing the Magister by the throat, roared—* Dog of a 
sorcerer! this is some of thy black-art. Jobst, here, was right: thou hast 
raised no angel, but a devil!” At this the terrified Magister first tried to 
release himself from his Grace’s hold, then began to explain; but the Duke 
would listen to nothing.’ 


The harsh reproof had indeed offended his highness mightily. 
What blood had he shed but that of witches? wherein he had 
Scripture to justify him: and he had not drunk that day: as for 
his ordinary habits in this respect, he considered it to be no 
affair of either angel or fiend. After some contention his anger 
abates, and he proposes to finish the discussion over some glo- 
rious Muscadel he has in his cellars; to which, however, the other 
will not consent ; after which follows some further conjuration 
founded on the doctrine of sympathies, by which Diliana is made 
capable of communicating with a person at a distance by a mode 
of intercourse too obviously suggested by the machinery of the 
electric telegraph to do credit to the author’s power of inven- 
tien. Wolde is seized by Diliana’s young lover, and is presently 
brought to trial, with all the horrors that usually accompanied 
these scenes. Sidonia was confronted with her, accused by her 
own accomplice, and defends herself with her usual effrontery. 
Her power, however, is gone, and we feel for her when she is 
forced to have recourse to a lawyer to plead her cause. His 
implied advice is discouraging,—even to make away with herself 
as soon as she can. But she clings to life, and after all the 
delays her counsel procures for her, is at length brought to 
trial, tortured, and finally beheaded through the intercession of 

owerful relations before she is burnt. This portion of the tale 
is hurried through; the narrator Dr. Theodore Plonnias, himself 
a witness of her tortures, recoiling, as he says, at the recollection 
of their horrors. We are at any rate glad that these abomina- 
tions should for once be lightly dwelt upon. M. Meinhold does 
not commonly shrink from such scenes, which fill the reader 
with abhorrence for those who could act in them, And yet, 
after detailing with minuteness on one occasion the tortures of 
an innocent victim, M. Meinhold takes the opportunity to 
declaim against modern times, and to sigh for the superior 
faith of the age distinguished for these cruelties, wrong in them- 
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selves, but not to compare to our delinquencies. All ages 
have their characteristic sins, yet we must protest against the 
purity of that faith which exhibits itself in reckless cruelty. 
It is at least the father and natural precursor of disbelief. 

But our readers will think we have dwelt too long on an 
unpleasing subject. It has struck us, however, as a feature of the 
times, that in Rationalistic Germany, rejoicing in its new lights 
and discarding all received modes of thought and principles of 
faith, there should arise from the very spirit of reaction, a believer 
in exploded fancies and old wives’ fables. But where religion 
gets a cold welcome, superstition will creep in. How far M. 
Meinhold believes his own wonders, perhaps he himself does not 
know; but that he does believe that they or something like 
them come within the reach of our mortal nature, is certain. 

The whele tone of the book persuades the reader of this, 
more, perhaps, than any individual instance will give an ade- 
quate idea of; but there are not wanting definite passages of 
strength enough to prove our conclusions. For example, it is 
no injustice to a writer to suspect him of putting some faith in 
love philtres, when he can use the following language on the 
subject of those drinks through which diviners in all times 
have affected to obtain an insight into futurity. The text says, 
‘and Isaiah xxviii. 7 explains fully how ,this madness was pro- 
‘ duced; namely, by wine and the strong drink Sekar.’ To which 
bold assumption he appends the following note :— 


‘It is doubtful of what this drink was composed. Hieronymus and 
Aben Ezra imagine that it was of the nature of strong beer. Probably it 
resembled the potion with which the mystery-men amongst the savages of 
the present day produce this divining frenzy. We find such in use through- 
out Tartary, Siberia, America, and Africa, as if the usage had descended to 
them from one common tradition. Witches, it is well known, made fre- 
quent use of potions ; and as all somnambulists assert that the seat of the 
soul’s greatest activity is in the stomach, it is not incredible what Van Hel- 
mont relates, that, having once tasted the root napellus, his intellect all at 
once, accompanied by an unusual feeling of ecstasy, seemed to remove from 
his brain to his stomach.’ 


The duchess at one time assembles her whole household, that 
they may learn from Doctor Gerschovius ‘ the difference be- 
tween the prophets of God and those of the devil;’ on which 
occasion we have the following mystic note on the [alleged] 
facts of mesmerism :— 

‘There are but two modes, I think, of explaining these extraordinary 
phenomena ; either by supposing them effected by supernatural agency, as 
all seers and diviners from antiquity, through the middle ages down to our 
somnambulists, have pretended that they really stood in communication 
with spirit; or, by supposing that there is an innate latent divining element 
in our own natures, which only becomes evident and active under certain 
circumstances, and which is capable of revealing the future with more or 
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less exactitude just as the mind can recall the past. For past and future are 
but different forms of our own subjective intuition of time; and because 
this internal intuition represents no figure, we seek to supply the defect by 
an analogy. For time exists within us, not without us; it is not something 
which subsists of itself, but it is the form only of our internal sense.’ 


And where one of Sidonia’s victims is thrown by her incan- 
tations into a state of somnambulistic prophecy, the subject is fol- 
lowed up in another note, where the writer seems to attribute to 
satanic influence the reported wonders of animal magnetism :— 


‘The ancients were aware (as we are) that the magnetic and divining 
state can be produced only in young and somewhat simple (simpliciores) 
persons. Porphyry confirms this in his remarkable letter to the Egyptian 
priest of Anubis (to which I earnestly direct the attention of our physiolo- 
gists), in which he asks, “ Wherefore it happens that only simple and young 
persons were fitted for divination?” Yet there were many even then, as 
we learn from Jamblichus and the later Psellus, who maintained the modern 
rationalistic view that all these phenomena were produced only by a 
certain condition of our own spiritual and bodily nature; although som- 
nambulists affirm the contrary, and declare they are the results of external 
spiritual influences working upon them.’ 


Sidonia, on one occasion, makes the ‘ Reverend David,’ 
priest of the convent, dream that he married her ; on which our 
author appends the following reflection in his own character :— 


‘The power of producing particular dreams by volition was recognised 
by the ancients and philosophers of the middle ages. Ex. Albertus Magnus 
relates (de Mirabilibus Mundi, 205) that horrible dreams can be produced 
by placing an ape’s skin under the pillow. He also gives a receipt for 
making women tell their secrets in sleep (but this I shall keep to myself). 
Such phenomena are neither physiologically nor psychologically impos- 
sible; but our modern physiologists are content to take the mere form of 
nature, dissect it, anatomize it, and then bury it beneath the sand of their 
hypothesis. Thus, indeed, “the dead bury their dead,” while all the 
strange, mysterious, inner powers of nature, which the philosophers of the 
middle ages, as Psellus, Albertus Magnus, Trithemius, Cardanus, Theo- 
phrastus, &c., did so much to etucidate, are at once flippantly and ignorautly 
placed in the category of “ superstitions,” “ absurdities,” and “ artful 
deceptions.’” 


We may believe after this that, in M. Meinhold’s appre- 
hension, not only the power of inspiring dreams which he 
attributes to Sidonia, but all her manikins, familiars, toad- 
shadows, three-legged hares, philtres, ominous ‘ prayers,’ broom- 
sticks laid across, &c. &c., come under his category of things 
neither physiologically nor psychologically impossible, however 
strangely these hard long words of modern science fit in with 
our old homely notions of witchcraft. 

In another place he expresses his sympathy, upon occasion of 
a long peroration by the Magister Joel on rigs! and 


attraction, with the old cabalistic philosophy in the following 
strain :— 
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. ‘Almost with the last words of this sketch, the second part of Kosmos, 
by Alexander von Humboldt, came to my hand. Evidently the great 
author (who so well deserves immortality for his contributions to science) 
views the world also as a whole; and wherever, in ancient or modern times, 
even a glimpse of this doctrine can be found, he quotes it and brings it to 
light. But yet in a most incomprehensible manner he has passed over those 
very systems in which above all others this idea finds ample room; namely, 
the new Platonism of the ancients (the Theurgist Philosophy) and the later 
cabalistic, alchymical, mystic philosophy (white magic); from which 
systems the deductions of Magister Joel are borrowed. But, above all, we 
must name Plotinus as the father of the new Platonists, to whom nature is 
throughout one vast unity, one divine totality, one power united with one 
life. In later times, we find that Albertus Magnus, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Theophrastus Paracelsus held the same view. ‘Ihe latter uses the word 
“ attraction ” in the sense of sympathy. And the systems of these philo- 
sophers, which are in many places full of profound truths, are based upon 
this idea.’ 

It would seem as if no theory could ever be fairly exploded, 
no names ever lose their prestige, when we find these masters of 
the magic wand brought down from their shadowy elevation in 
the regions of wonder and romance, to form the stay and 
groundwork of modern systems of philosophy in our own en- 
lightened and practical age. But ‘ the thing that hath been it 
is that which shall be.’ 

To conclude; we have been so much struck with the resem- 
blance to Sidonia in a recent work of fiction that we can hardly 
suppose it to be purely accidental. No one, we think, can 
follow our sorceress throughout her career without being con- 
stantly reminded of ‘ Vanity Fair.” M. Meinhold has super- 
naturalized Becky. We imagine these two heroines to possess 
the same style of beauty in youth; both, for example, have 
yellow hair, and the same expression is attributed to the lips 
and eyes of each. In their actions and adventures, too, there is 
throughout a common resemblance. Both injure to the utmost 
of their power the kind maidens who grant them their friendship 
and protection; both revenge themselves on innocent children 
with most unfeminine blows. After the success and triumph 
of each, there ensues a season of degradation,—Sidonia with 
her robbers, and Becky at the gaming table with the German 
students,—from which each is rescued by the friendship they 
requite so ill; and the last glimpse of Becky, as we see her look- 
ing behind the curtain plotting the destruction of her hapless 
dupe, Josh Sedley, answers to the climax of wicked power with 
which the sorceress in her old age was invested. ‘The end in 
each case is, we confess, different. The Cheltenham Charitable 
Bazaar is no counterpart of the rack and headsman’s axe. But 
the genius of the two authors leads to this variation. M. Mein- 
hold has a simple child-like delight in revenging himself on 
his evil characters; he hates them, and seeks the sympathy of 
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his readers in their downfal and destruction. Mr. Thackery 
has a certain regard for his Becky, as well as scorn for received 
modes of thought. He sees that in the course of this world the 
wicked are sometimes allowed to prosper, and he has no such 
thirst for poetical justice, as merely for the sake of a moral to 
make his heroine its victim. Or may we suppose that his 
motive lies deeper? ‘That in establishing his heroine in out- 
ward comfort and respectability, his design is to show not only 
his disbelief in that common poetical justice, but that in reality 
and truth it is not half severe enough for such a fiend as Becky ? 
Does he intend us to feel that the real Ate for her lies in her 
own conscience, and that she must actually suffer more, keep- 
ing her old mind and desires, by going to Church, respectably 
and systematically, Sunday after Sunday, with a servant carry- 
ing her Prayer-book behind her, than if she had been sent to 
Norfolk Island? ‘There is something to support this view in 
the fact that she is actually represented as suffering more when 
forced into a dull and ile oly decency of demeanour, than 
at any other period of her career. But this may be attributing 
higher and deeper aims than the work as a whole warrants. For 
the rest, the palm must be granted to our countryman, who, 
investing his heroine with no supernatural powers, and in- 
fluencing her by none but human motives, has succeeded in 
making her ten times more hateful, because more real and pos- 
sible, than her more showy rival, for our detestation. 
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Art. V.—1. Proposals for the better Application of Cathedral 
Institutions to their intended uses; in a Leiter to the Very Rev. 


the Dean of Salisbury. By the Rieut Hon. Sipney HERBERT. 
1849. (Not Published.) 

2. Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment. By the Ruv. Ropert 
Wuiston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Head-Master of the Cathedral Grammar School, Rochester. 
London: J. Ollivier. 1849. 

3. The British Magazine, No. CCXIV., September, 1849. Lon- 
don: Petheram. 

4. A few Words on Cathedral Music and the Musical System of the 
Church, with a Plan of Reform. By Samvet SEBASTIAN 
Westey, Mus. Doc. London: Rivingtons. 1849. 

5. The Memorial and Case of the Clerici-Laici, or Lay-Clerks of 
Canterbury Cathedral. With an Introduction and Annotations. 
By Cuarues Sanpys, F.S.A. London: J. R. Smith. 1848. 

6. Five Speeches on Ecclesiastical Affairs, delitered by Epwarp 
Horsman, Esq., M.P., in the House of Commons in 1847 and 
1848. London: Seeleys. 1849. 

7. A Plan of Church Extension and Reform, submitted to the Rt. 
Hon. Lord John Russell, by a Deputation, in March, 1848. 
With LItemarks. By J.C. Corqunoun, Ese. 2d Edition. 
London: Seeleys. 1849. 


Were the alternative proposed to us, that the Cathedral Cor- 
porations should continue to exist as they are and have been, 
or be at once and for ever abolished, we confess we should have 
some difficulty in deciding what choice to make; and we know 
of Churchmen both sensible and sound, who would not hesitate 
for a moment to choose the latter part of the alternative. Nor 
would they be without very strong reasons for a decision so 
painful. 

First, then, let any person who has been conversant with the 
names and family connexions of the Bishops of our various Sees 
during the last thirty years, cast his eye over the present 
occupants of the prebendal stalls of the several cathedrals, and 
he will find strong grounds for suspicion, that respect has been 
had to claims of family and consanguinity rather than of merit 
in the disposal of Episcopal patronage. It is as far as possible 
from our wish to descend to sieniiestbties in these or the follow- 
ing remarks; but truth compels us to repeat this unquestionable 
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fact, and to inquire whether it can be pretended that the nepot- 
ism of which we complain, can be justified on the ground of 
superior attainments or of eminent services to the Church, in 
the case of the favoured individuals. 

' Or again, to look to the decanal stalls, and to such canonries 
or prebends as are in the appointment of the Crown; must it 
not be confessed that such patronage is too often disposed of as 
the reward of political services, or at the best of mere secular 
learning, or of success in some branch of science, rather than in 
acknowledgment of remarkable piety or of devotion to spiri- 
tual duties. or theological pursuits? We exempt no political 
party from the general censure implied in this charge; while 
we gladly acknowledge, that in particular cases, higher motives 
appear to have operated with the official leaders of all parties. 

To mention another abuse. Let the names of the residentiary 
Canons or Prebendaries, incumbents of cathedral preferment, 
particularly of such as owe their elevation to episcopal relatives, 
be nhene to in the Clergy List, and it will appear that the 
great majority of them are also possessed of other Church pre- 
ferment of considerable amount, and amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of a family in such circumstances as are consistent 
with the clerical character. ‘The consequences of this system of 
pluralities is obvious at once. The time and energies, where 
they exist, are divided between the parish and the cathedral, to 
the detriment of both; for the brief term of residence, taken from 
the parish, is insufficient to confer any important benefit.on the 
cathedral city, even where the disposition exists, which unhappily 
it rarely does; and the mere compulsory attendance at the 
statutable number of services, and the delivery of the stated 
sermons, is of very questionable benefit to a community with 
whose religious circumstances and spiritual needs the stranger 
is necessarily unacquainted. The case is very fairly put by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, who takes the most favourable type of a 
Residentiary. 

‘ Half the inutility of our present chapters arises from . . . non-residence. 
Zealous and active parish priests, promoted to a canonry, come up to their 
residences only too anxious to devote their three months’ leisure to some 
good work or another, and find all their offers rejected... .. At the end 
of three months’ residence, they must withdraw from whatever they have 
undertaken. By the time they have learned their business, they must 
give it up; by the time some one else has forgotten his, he must 
recommence it, 

‘ Their assistance, not being permanent or continuous, is valueless ; and, 
with every disposition to work, the members of the chapter are forced into 
a state of unsettled idleness. They saunter about their cathedral closes, a 
spectacle which delights the eyes of every enemy of the Church, and affords 
@ point and an epigram for every attack on her discipline. ‘Their cure of 
souls, in the meanwhile, where they Aave duties, and important ones, is left 
to a curate, equally unsettled from the shortness of his residence.'—P. 36. 
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Thus then, the plea chiefly insisted upon, some few years 
ago, and urged with great eloquence against the suppression 
of canonries, has not had the smallest justification in fact. 
It was represented that the cathedrals afforded a learned 
leisure to eminent divines, for literary pursuits most necessary 
for the defence of the faith, and of singular service to the 
Church: whereas the cathedral clergy, while they are not, 
for the most part, qualified by natural endowments or literary 
acquirements to subserve the cause of religious truth, are 
mostly resident at their cathedral town, for only a small portion 
of the year, during the remainder of which they are occupied 
with other duties, inconsistent with the learned leisure which 
that residence was pretended to secure; and the late so-called 
reforms, so far from remedying the abuses of non-residence or 
plurality, have legalised and done their best to perpetuate them. 

If from the cathedral staff we proceed to examine the con- 
dition of cathedral cities, our sense of the benefit hitherto 
conferred upon the Church by these imposing institutions will 
certainly not be enhanced. It is proverbial that Dissent is no- 
where more rife than in many of our cathedral cities, the Church 
nowhere in worse repute, nowhere in a lower and more debased 
condition. The statistics of Canterbury and Lincoln collected 
by Mr. Horsman, (pp. 60, 61, 67,) are, it is to be feared, only 
a sample of other cathedral cities; and the manifest preponder- 
ance of Dissent, particularly in Lincoln, is a significant fact 
surely, intimating that the salt has lost its savour, since it fails 
to season the ground most subject to its influence; suggesting, 
perhaps, a fear that the cathedral may after all be an evil 
eaven, exercising a baleful, rather than a beneficial influence, 
since the lump is so manifestly leavened. 

And indeed, to come to the saddest truth of all, a nearer 
inspection of the Cathedral, the Close and its occupants, will too 
often serve but to confirm the fear and to awaken fresh sus- 
picions. How often at the first entrance into some of those 
glorious fabrics, whose majestic spire, viewed from a distance, 
spoke a ‘Sursum corda,’ which thrilled through the whole 
man, or whose massive tower, rich in architectural decoration, 
symbolises the stability, beauty, and majestic dignity of ‘ the 
Church of the living God’—how often is the pleasing delusion 
at once dispelled, and Mammon stands revealed—Mammon 
visible and obtrusively prominent in the restless eye and 
twitching fingers and grasping hand of the verger; Mammon 
in the squalid wretchedness of the sacred furniture; Mammon 
in the perfunctory performance of the hireling Choir, careless 
and irreverent in gesture, tone, and dress, bec.use uninstructed 
and underpaid; in no way attached to the Church, its doctrine 
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or ritual, except by a paltry mercantile consideration, but rather 
repulsed from it by a sense of their wrongs, and by the undis- 
guised meanness of its dignified Ecclesiastics. And is Mammon 
the only idol? Is the Close barred against the world? Have 
‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life’ 
no place there? Are pomp and vanity, and luxury, and such 
like, carefully excluded from the sacred precincts? Is the hos- 

itality which the statutes enjoin exercised according to the 
intention of the statutes and as becomes spiritual persons, 
or is it not rather made a pretext for an indulgent style of 
living? We greatly fear that the character and conduct of the 
cathedral clergy in general has not been such as to ‘increase 
respect for the clerical office, or to exhibit even an average 
standard of strictness to those with whom they are brought in 
contact. 

All these things considered, and added to all, the scandal of 
large ecclesiastical bodies, so powerful, yet so utterly inefficient 
for good; so amply endowed, yet producing so little fruit; so 
worldly rich, and yet so spiritually poor,—we repeat that 
we are not surprised at people beginning to think they had 
better cease to be than continue what they are or have been, 
—mere means of personal or family aggrandisement, or lucrative 
distinctions in return for secular services to the state, or rather 
to political factions; and most heartily can we sympathise 
with the language of one of our admirable Colonial prelates, 
(who has deeply studied the theory of cathedral institutions, 
and whose righteous indignation at their manifold corruptions 
must be in proportion to his understanding of their immense 
capabilities for good,) when he said—‘ It is to be hoped that 
the title of a ‘ Dignitary” of the Church will never be 
heard in New Zealand.’ 

Indeed it is only by contrasting what our cathedrals are 
with what they might be, that we shall at all adequately com- 
prehend the depth of the decay in which they are sunk; and 
we are sincerely obliged to Mr. Sidney Herbert for recalling 
the attention of the Church to the excellent pamphlet of Bishop 
Selwyn, published twelve years ago, in which he illustrated 
from the statutes of Ely Cathedral what were the uses which 
our cathedral institutions were designed to serve, and what pro- 
vision was made by their respective founders for carrying out 
their designs. It is a subject of sincere gratification to all true- 
hearted Churchmen that, while that laborious and apostolic 
Bishop is exhibiting in his own person, at the antipodes, a pat- 
tern of the Episcopal office which may well provoke to emula- 
tion all of his own order, at home and abroad, and while in his 
heart-stirring Charge to the clergy of his own remote diocese 
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he is instructing the Christian priesthood throughout the world 
in the nature and duties of their sacred office—he has left on 
record for the ‘ Dignitaries’ of the Church at home, with whom 
he has now no more to do, a remembrancer of their solemn 
responsibility, a record which at the period of its publication 
attracted perhaps less notice than it deserved, but the genuine 
piety and practical reality of which has commended it to the 
attention of Mr. Sidney Herbert, and led him to reproduce it 
in another form, and to propose its suggestions as an ideal for 
Cathedral Reform. 

Now it is because we are persuaded that nothing but a 
thorough and radical reform can save the cathedral institutions 
to the Church, and make them really serviceable, that we speak 
plainly of their present condition, and of the manifold abuses of 
their actual administration. It is a most mistaken policy that 
leads some sincere friends of the Church to palliate or ignore 
the blemishes and defects of our ecclesiastical system ; and it is 
certain that the age will not be satisfied with such excuses as 
are apt to quiet some not over-scrupulous consciences ; for the 
age is not tolerant of sinecures ;—the age does not approve of 
pluralities;—the age cannot comprehend the distribution of 
cathedral revenues on a scale so disproportioned to the services 
performed by the various orders of the cathedral Clergy. And it 
is certain, that unless some speedy measures be taken to render 
these bodies really effective, the work of spoliation and suppres- 
sion will be completed, and the revenues wholly absorbed by 
the all-devouring Church Commissioners. ‘ The Chapters 
‘cannot be maintained in a state so anomalous and so dis- 
‘ creditable,’ says Mr. S. Herbert (p. 16); and again, ‘ The 
‘ Church must decide whether or not her Cathedrals and Chap- 
‘ ters are worth retaining. If they are to be retained, they must 
* be made defensible, that is, efficient.’ (Pp. 43,44.) Already the 
note of preparation for a fresh onslaught has been sounded ; and 
new schemes of Cathedral Reform, as crude and ill-considered as 
the old one, have been proposed and entertained.’ Meanwhile, 
‘the dignitaries’ themselves, secure in the persuasion that 
‘vested rights will be respected,’ and reckless of all conse- 
quences that do not affect their personal interests, look down 
with characteristic self-complacency, such as prosperity is almost 
sure to engender, upon the tide of popular dissatisfaction which 
is chafing around them, and think the world vastly unreasonable 
not to appreciate, and ungrateful not to acknowledge their 
eminent services, so very beneficial to—themselves. 

To enter at all fully into these designs for the renovation of 





* We may mention the plan of Mr. Colquhoun and his friends as a notable 
specimen, utterly subversive of every notion of a cathedral. 
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our Cathedral Institutions, would be to transfer to our pages 
almost all that Bishop Selwyn has written on the subject, or to 
repeat the proposals of Mr. Sidney Herbert, in his Letter to the 
Dean of Salisbury. But this is beyond our province, and the 
necessity for it is in some measure superseded by the pamphlets 
referred to. We shall confine our remarks, therefore, to some 
points in which the cathedral authorities appear to have been 
most wanting in their duty, several of which are brought pro- 
minently forward in the publications noticed at the head of this 
article. 

But, before we proceed to this, we have to offer a few remarks 
on asubject which appears to have been either entirely overlooked, 
or much misunderstood by those who have lately called public 
attention to the state of the cathedrals. The celebration of 
matins and vespers daily throughout the year, though too often 
interrupted on some frivolous pretext, or by the desecration of 
the sacred building to secular and profane purposes, is yet suf- 
ficiently regular to keep up the remembrance of the intercessory 
office of these institutions. And a great comfort it is to a 
devout mind to know that, notwithstanding the almost universal 
suspension of the daily offices in our parish churches during the 
past century, they have never been wholly abandoned nor suf- 
tered to become obsolete in any one diocese; for if, indeed, 

‘ An hour without prayer, from some terrestrial mind, 

Were a curse in the calendar of time, a spot of the blackness of darkness,’ 
there is comfort in the thought that our cathedrals have done 
something to avert that curse, and that there has been no day 
*unwhitened’ by public prayer amid all the apathy and indif- 
ference of the last century. No doubt the Divine Service has 
too often degenerated into a mere form, an irreverent mockery 
of sacred things, and the feelings of the dignified functionary 
‘in residence’ have been nearer akin to those of Doeg ‘ detained 
before the Lord’ in Nob, than to the devout aspirations and 
longing desires of the Holy Psalmist. No doubt, amid 

‘ The sounds of other years, 
Thoughts full of prayer and solemn harmonies’ 
of those ‘ blest abodes,’ the question would sometimes suggest 
itself—* But where is now the kneeling multitude?’ Yet the 
promise continually pleaded in the Prayer of S. Chrysostom, 
assured the worshipper that he was not alone on holy ground, 
opened his eyes to see ‘the solemn dead which lie around,’ 
and the courts ‘ crowned with spiritual hosts about,’—opened his 
ears to the voice which whispered— 
‘ Be still, and lowly bend, 4 


While two or three remain, thy Lord is here, -: 
And where His presence is, His hosts attend.’ 
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Not that we have any augeity with Mr. Horsman, who seems 
to take special delight in showing how very few are in the habit 
of availing ‘etdintives of the privilege of daily prayer offered 
to the inhabitants of cathedral cities, and thinks he has gained a 
triumph when he has demonstrated ‘ that in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, as in other places, the attendance at service of the officials 
is very nearly equal to that of the persons attending as members 
of the congregation.’ It is no doubt a reflection on the inha- 
bitants of Canterbury, that they are so insensible to the great 
blessing that lies at their doors; and his synthetical table, 
exhibiting ‘the proportion of week-day attendance to popula- 
tion and officials’ (p. 59), may involve in the same condemnation 
other cathedral cities; but we must add infidelity to the most 
miserably low utilitarianism before we can argue from this fact, 
that the daily service is of little value. But the idea of public 
worship as an objective act, rather than a subjective duty, de-. 
signed for the glory of God even more than for the edification 
of man, an imitation and rivalry on earth of the ceaseless har- 
monies of heaven, is a view not apparently dreamt of in the 
philosophy of Mr. Horsman and his school; a view, however, 
which must be revived before we can hope for any general 
restoration of the daily services. 

A much more serious consideration than the scanty attend- 
ance at the cathedral offices, is the very inadequate and defective 
manner in which those offices are there performed. 

It is a lamentable fact, that although the weekly celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist in all cathedrals is strictly enjoined by 
the Rubric, Westminster Abbey is the only exception to the 
universal disregard of this pious practice; the only cathedral 
church—if indeed it can be called so—where the Liturgy is 
performed in its integrity, and the highest and most distinctive 
act of Christian worship celebrated at least once a week. But 
to speak now of the mutilated services that are retained. 

One argument constantly adduced for the preservation of 
the cathedral bodies in their integrity when threatened with 
reduction in 1840, was the importance of maintaining the public 
worship of God in becoming dignity, as a model to the diocese ; 
and such was doubtless one design of these institutions. But 
those who haye been in the habit of frequenting the daily offices 
in our cathedral churches, will have discovered that this plea, 
like so many others, has been, in effect, a sham; that decency, 
and propriety, and reverence, are the very last things thought of 
within their walls; that the cathedral is too often the very 
last church in the diocese to which one would look for a pure 
pattern of ritual observance. The disgraceful conduct of the 
members of the various Choirs, men and boys, unchecked by 
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their official superiors, has become proverbial; and the public 
journals of the last few months would furnish distinct allega- 
tions against nearly half the cathedrals in the kingdom for the 
slovenly manner in which the service is performed, and the 
reckless disregard that is shown, by their very highest autho- 
rities, for the sanctity of the building, the efficiency of the 
ministering priests, or the common decencies of the Divine wor- 
ship. Lincoln, Bristol, and Ripon, have gained a bad pre- 
eminence in the late discussions; but we are by no means sure 
that others have not deserved the same notoriety. It cannot 
be denied that an efficient Choir, orderly behaviour, and becom- 
ing reverence, are the exception, and not the rule. 

hat we mean by an efficient Choir we will explain in the 
words of Dr. Wesley, who has exposed the present miserable 
state of Church Music, and suggested reforms which he will 
endeavour, we apprehend, to carry out in Winchester Cathedral, 
in which he has been recently appointed organist. 

‘ The least number of men which can constitute a Cathedral Choir capable 
of performing the service is twelve, because each Choir must have three for 
the solo, or verse parts, and an extra three (one to a part) to form the 
chorus, six on a side, that is.’—P. 7. 

This is no individual opinion of Dr. Wesley ; the same statement 
of the minimum of voices required for the proper performance of 
the Choral Service was published about ten years since in a 
Memorial of the principal Organists in England, and is obvious 
to any one moderately acquainted with music. But, as Dr. 
Wesley proceeds, ‘ So far from this, the least amount of neces- 
‘sary strength, being what is found in anything like constant 
‘attendance at our cathedrals generally, there is not one where 
‘such is the case: not one which has the requisite number of 
‘singers in daily attendance.’ Six or eight is the rule; even 
York has no more than six; Durham has ten; Canterbury, West- 
minster, and Windsor alone number twelve; so that there are 
but three Choirs in the kingdom which possess the least number 
of voices requisite for the due celebration of the service. Doubt- 
less, if the Minor Canons are considered as constituting part of 
the choir, the apparent strength of the cathedral Choirs would 
be much augmented ; but we have been painfully reminded of 
late, that the mere knowledge of music is not considered an 
indispensable qualification for that office; and it is to be feared 
that too many priest-vicars would consider it a degradation to 
bear part in the services with the lay-clerks; nor, indeed, is their 
attendance generally required except during their week of duty. 

But in order to understand the extreme inefficiency of the 
cathedral Choirs, it is necessary to take into account sundry 
abatements that must be made from their numbers as they 
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appear on poe Thus, at Canterbury the organist is reckoned 
as one of the twelve lay-clerks. In nearly all Cathedrals some 
members of the Choirs are superannuated, and ought to be pen- 
sioned off. In many cases, again, the abuse of plurality is per- 
mitted, to the weakening of all the Choirs to which the pluralist- 
clerks belong—as we have known persons holding appointments 
at Westminster Abbey and the Chapel Royal, or S. Paul’s, 
sometimes uniting to these S. George’s Windsor, and Eton Col- 
lege! and having dispensation from their duties in each, three 
weeks in the month! 

The fact is, these officials are, in most instances, so miserably 
underpaid that they are obliged to eke out their subsistence by 
such expedients; and it would be cruel in their superiors to 
prohibit it until they make a more adequate provision for their 
maintenance, as justice requires them to do. Forty pounds per 
annum—the average salary of the lay-clerks in our cathedrals— 
though considered a sufficient remuneration for attendance at 
730 services, at such hours as must necessarily interfere with 
any other regular employment, cannot maintain them and their 
families. It is really difficult to write with becoming temper 
and moderation on the parsimonious provision made in the 
wealthiest of our cathedrals for the maintenance of the public 
worship. We have often heard great satisfaction expressed with 
the performance of the service in the magnificent Choir of Can- 
terbury Cathedral; and it was a consolation to know that the 
sacred offices were celebrated with somewhat of dignity in the 
Metropolitical Church. It was, then, with a feeling of indigna- 
tion that we learnt from the ‘ Memorial of the Lay-Clerks’ that 
their very efficient services there are valued by the Chapter at 
an sonank stlgent of 40/.; while the poor choristers receive the 
ag pittance of 2/. a quarter,—and that in a cathedral where 
the dividends of the non-resident pluralist Canons amount to 
upwards of a thousand a-year! Can such a service be acceptable 
to Him who hates robbery for burnt-offering ? 

But nothing is more lamentable in connexion with this sub- 
ject than the utter disregard shown for the spiritual interests of 
these servants of the Church by those whose duty it is to watch 
over them. As for any especial Pastoral supervision, that is, of 
course, quite out of the question. It is not even expected that 
they should be communicants. But what we here complain of 
is, that the amount of professional duty required of them, in 
many cases precludes the possibility of their performing their 
duty with anything of devotional feeling. The Divine Worship 
is made a mere drudgery. It must be so when, as at York, the 
lay-clerks are obliged to hold the appointment of parish clerk 
besides, in order to procure a living, (for their salary is only 5/. 
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a-year more than at Canterbury); or at Oxford, where their 
engagements scarcely allow them time to hurry from the cathe- 
dral to the college-chapel, or from one chapel to another; or at 
Cambridge, where five Sunday services are exacted of them. 
Under these circumstances it were vain to expect of them any- 
thing like a reasonable service, or a devotional spirit; they 
must learn to regard the sacred offices as a mere form—a solemn 
mockery of religion. 

And yet, after all, it is a question whether this accumulation 
of sacred services is not more consistent with their clerical cha- 
racter than those secular employments, to which they are some- 
times driven in order to secure themselves and their families 
from starvation. Thus, in the Choir at Chichester, (where the 
salaries of the seven lay-clerks range from 50/. to 20/ per 
annum,) we find two jobbing tailors, two journeyman carpenters, 
and the town-crier! at Canterbury, a carpenter, a shoemaker, 
and ‘ fiddlers at places of public amusement of the lowest de- 
scription.’ The only Choirs which allow anything like a compe- 
tent maintenance to the lay-clerks are, Ely 80/., Westminster 
100/., Durham, 1142, Lichfield about. 120/., and S. Paul’s 200/. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, while reducing the number 
of Minor Canons in many cathedrals, have done something to 
ameliorate the condition of those that remain, for they have 
raised the salaries to 150/. per annum, and given them a claim to 
the cathedral preferment ; and it is well—if at least they can pre- 
vent ‘the dignitaries’ from evading the new regulations, which 
they are well disposed to do ;—but it were much to be desired 
that they should also take into consideration the circumstances 
of the lay-clerks. For whatever suspicion we may feel of the 
powers vested in that irresponsible body, whatever jealousy of 
state-interference with the appropriation of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, our sense of the injustice of the present mode of distribu- 
tion, and our despair of seeing any effectual remedy applied by 
Chapters themselves, forces us to invoke their interference. 
The suggestion of the lay-clerks of Canterbury, in their Memo- 
rial to Lord John Russell, is hardly likely to be acted upon: 
we do not know that it ought to be. They there set forth as 
follows :-— 


‘That, although the revenues of the Cathedral Church of Canterbury 
have prodigiously increased since its foundation by king Henry VIII., your 
Memorialists do not expect or desire that the insufficiency of their stipends 
should be supplied from the revenues of the Dean and Chapter; but your 
Memorialists humbly pray that the revenues of the Prebendal Stalls already 
suppressed, and of those hereafter to be suppressed in this Cathedral 
Church, may, in the first instance, be applied to the due maintenance, sup- 
port, and remuneration of the “Clerici Laici” of this the Metropolitical 
Church of England.’—7/1e Memorial, $e. p. 31. 
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It were much more equitable, as well as more reasonable, at 
Canterbury and elsewhere, to make the augmentation from the 
general fund of the cathedrals, to the diminution of the dividend 
of all the canonries without distinction, and not of those only 
whose revenues are paid over to the Commissioners; for such 
would have been the effect if the salaries had been increased, as 
they should have been, by the Deans and Chapters years ago. 
And if the cathedral reformers in 1840 had been in the slightest 
degree qualified for their task, they would surely have provided 
first for the proper maintenance of that part of the cathedral 
body which they designed to spare, instead of perpetuating, and 
in some cases increasing the scandalous abuses that already 
existed, and rendering the efficient performance of the cathedral 
service a practical impossibility. But nothing, perhaps, can 
demonstrate their incapacity more clearly than the obstinate per- 
tinacity with which they reduced the cathedral staff to their Pro- 
crustean standard, without the slightest reference to the efficient 
performance of the duties required of the several members. 
This is well put by Dr. Wesley :— 

‘Whether music be performed in the church, concert-room, theatre, or 
elsewhere, the requisite details of action are all one; and as they ever 
existed, so will they remain. A fact, which renders inexplicable the recent 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who certainly did not pur- 
pose what their acts were sure to bring about, namely, the extinction, or at 
least the farther deterioration of cathedral worship. By the musical system 
of the Church, the daily services are dependent on the Clergy, the Minor 
Canons being now, as in early times when choirs were first formed, as well 
as when subsequently reformed, responsible for a share of the musical 
duty; constituting, in fact, the choir; for without their attendance (the 
whole of them) at every service, the number prescribed is not made up. 

‘The Church Commissioners reduced the number of Minor Canons to six, 
or four, in all cases ; and seem to have contemplated their abstaining from 
all participation in the choral duties, and this without substituting the 
requisite lay singers in their stead, or making any provision whatever for 
the due performance of the choral worship.’— P. 8. 


The remark of Mr. Sidney Herbert, with respect to the 
Canonries, applies with equal force, at least, to the Minor 
Canonries :— 

‘The Act of 1840 was drawn by persons who either ignored the fact of 
there being special duties to be performed by the Cathedral bodies, or who 
were quite insensible to their value and importance if performed. They 
found these bodies in an inert state, and their duties in abeyance. They 
should either have insisted on the duty being “snp or they should 
have abolished the office. They did neither; they accepted the non-per- 


formance of the duties, recognised and established the neglect, and merely 
reduced the numbers.’—P, 16. 

And it is a curious and significant fact, that among all the weak 
arguments urged in sundry Memorials against that reduction, 
the only really valid objection was not so much as once stated, 
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viz. that the Choirs, which before were accidentally inefficient 
‘ by lapse and neglect,’ would thus be made ‘necessarily inefti- 
cient by law.’ 

Thus much must here suffice on this large and most important 
subject, for we have yet to notice that department of their duty 
in which the Capitular bodies have been, perhaps, most culpably 
il we mean, the education of the middle and lower 
orders. 

It is not too much to say, that had the Cathedrals been mind- 
ful of their duty in this respect, and careful to discharge it, the 
whole aspect, not only of education, but of religion in this 
country, might have been different from what it is. The Church, 
instead of being engaged in interminable disputes with the Com- 
mittee of Education, might have had the education of the entire 
community under her control; instead of being opposed, and in 
some places actually outnumbered by sectarians, and coldly 
regarded by her own ill-instructed and disaffected members, 
she might have commanded the willing allegiance of a loyal 
and intelligent nation. For the Cathedral city might have 
been, and ought to have been, the centre of education for 
every Diocese, provided with an efficient staff of teachers, 
training masters and mistresses for the Parochial Schools. The 
Choristers’ School should have been made the nucleus of a 
really efficient Grammar School; offering a free education to the 
choristers, and the advantages of better instruction, on more 
economical terms than could elsewhere be met with, to the 
children not only of the poor, but of the tradesman, mechanics, 
and farmers. So far, however, is this from being the ordinary 
practice, that we know not a single instance in which such an 
attempt has been made, while we do know several instances 
where no provision whatever is made by the Cathedral autho- 
rities for the education even of the choristers: those at York 
receiving instruction in the National School, as is also the case 
at Chichester, Peterborough, and elsewhere. Sometimes, how- 
ever, one of the lay-clerks is appointed schoolmaster, as an expe- 
dient for increasing his atten, without proper regard being had 
to his qualifications for advancing the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the children. In some Cathedrals the boys of 
the Choir are not even instructed in music, but sing only by ear ; 
in very few do they receive even an elementary training in the 
theory and science of music, but merely such practical teaching 
as will enable them to scramble through the routine chants 
and anthems. And here we must take occasion to express our 
entire dissent from a dictum of Dr. Wesley, which we are sure 
is neither philosophical nor religious: ‘ The organist, if a man of 
‘ eminence in his art,’ he says, ‘should hardly be teased with the 
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‘tuition of the singing-boys. The rudiments of an art may be 
‘better taught by those from whom nothing is expected in the 
‘higher branches.’ This general proposition is falsified by uni- 
versal experience; and the particular application of it is utterly 
unworthy of a professional organist, and augurs ill for the future 
of the Winchester Choir ; for an organist, however eminent, who 
can be ‘ teased’ with such duties, must have a very inadequate 
conception of the sacred nature both of his own office, and of 
the Services in which the Choir is engaged. Besides, does he 
really think that the boys at Westminster, Norwich, and Durham, 
for example, could have attained their exquisite perfection and 
finish of taste and tone, from less able tuition than they have 
received from their respective organists, whose constant assidu- 
ous attention to their duties merits the gratitude of all lovers of 
Cathedral music; or would he himself rest satisfied with any- 
thing short of that perfection? But he seems, while differing 
from ‘the dignitaries’ in many points, to agree with them in 
their estimate of the poor choristers, who, as being the weakest 
and most defenceless, have consequently been the most oppressed 
of the Cathedral officials; receiving the most miserably inade~ 
quate remuneration for their services until their voices break, 
and then turned adrift on the wide world, often without any 
provision for their future life, 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of mentioning a 
contrast to the indifferent treatment of Choirs which we have 
had hitherto to record. Magdalen College, Oxford, has always 
made considerable Soantiloen tee the children ministering in its 
chapel. Their School, which dates from the foundation, sup- 
plies them a thoroughly good classical education, under the 
superintendence of a Demy in Priests’ orders, assisted by one of 
the Chaplains. A stipend, gradually augmented, almost covers 
the expenses of their maintenance in boarding-houses licensed by 
the President; while the salaries of ten out of the sixteen choristers 
are increased by Exhibitions. Bible clerkships of 60/. a-year, ap- 
prentice premiums of 20/., and other Exhibitions in the College, 
varying in amount, are provided for the superannuated boys ; 
many of whom are thus enabled to pass through the University, 
and to beeome useful to the Church even in its highest offices ; 
and thirteen pupils of the School are now matriculated members 
of the foundation. Within the current year, however, a much 
more satisfactory arrangement has been made, at a considerable 
sacrifice on the part of the College, A commodious house, con- 
tiguous to the College, has been purchased, in which it is pro- 
posed that the boys should be boarded and lodged under the 
immediate supervision of their master; and the foundation of 
some exhibitions has since been announced. 

In most of the Cathedrals—in all of the new foundation— 
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the Grammar School is ever contemplated as a most im- 
portant, and indeed essential element of the establishment ; 
and a provision was made in their statutes for the mainte- 
nance of foundation-scholars, independent of, and in addition 
to, the boys of the Choir. Thus, Canterbury is bound to 
maintain ‘two teachers of the boys in grammar, one of whom 
‘is to be the head-master, the other second master, and fifty 
‘ boys to be instructed in grammar,’ (Whiston, p. 3;) Worces- 
ter was to maintain forty boys, (p. 7;) Durham eighteen, (p. 4;) 
Ely twenty-four, (p. 12;) Rochester twenty; and other Cathe- 
drals a proportionate number, with a Head-Master and Usher in 
every case, besides the Master of the Choristers. And some idea 
may be formed of the character of the instruction to be given at 
the School, and of the qualifications required in the Master, from 
the fact, that his statutable stipend was in most cases nearly 
equal to that of the Canons. If, then, these trusts had been 
faithfully administered, and the educational department pro- 
perly developed, we might now have seen flourishing Diocesan 
Schools in connexion with all our Cathedrals, diffusing their 
blessings far and wide among the towns and villages subject to 
the See. For how often are there found in our Parochial 
Schools boys of great promise, and. capable apparently of any 
amount of intellectual development—boys who, under proper 
training, might attain the highest eminence in natural or moral 
science, and become ornaments of the Bar or the Bench: the 
antecedents of some of the greatest men of the day have 
proved— 
‘.... quid mens rite, quid indoles 


Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus 
Posset.’ 


And if the human intellect be indeed one of the noblest crea- 
tions of God, it ought to be cultivated and developed to its full 
maturity wherever it is found—in a cottage equally as in a 
palace—for the glory of God, and for the good of mankind. 
But what opportunity does the Church now afford to the children 
of the poor for the acquirement of that doctrina which is 
necessary to promote and discipline the insita vis, which God 
has implanted in the human soul without respect of person or 
station? The parish Priest may have discovered under the rude 
exterior of a low-born peasant-boy qualities which, if properly 
turned to account, might have produced—not a Hampden or a 
Cromwell, as the poet suggests—but something much more 
exalted—a philosopher or a saint :— 


‘ But Knowledge to his eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repress’d his noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.’ 
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An University education was far beyond his reach, so his talents 
ran to waste, and his intellect was stinted in its growth: 
whereas, if the Cathedral bodies had maintained their schools in 
full efficiency, with their full complement of foundation-boys, 
having the gratuitous ‘ sustentation,’ as well as the instruction 
provided by the statutes, there would have been no difficulty in 
procuring for him such an education as might have prepared 
him to fulfil the destiny which his natural endowments marked 
out for him. 

In considering the capabilities of the Cathedral Grammar 
Schools for the purposes of Diocesan education, it ought not to 
be forgotten that our three most ancient and renowned public 
schools, Winchester, Eton and Westminster, owe their origin 
and stability to their respective foundations, which are in all 
essential points precisely what the Cathedral Grammar Schools 
were designed to be; only that the former now educate a higher 
class of boys than we would wish to see in the latter. 

Again, according to the original scheme, the Cathedrals were 
to maintain at the Universities a certain number of students 
who had received their education in the Grammar School; and 
although it would appear that in some cases they were for a 
time released from this charge in consideration of surrender to 
the crown of certain manors, or in consequence of the insuf- 
ficiency of their endowments (Whiston, pp, 7, 8), yet the obli- 
gation was subsequently reimposed (pp. 65—67). 

But this requirement of their statutes is almost universally 
disregarded, and where it is fulfilled in form it is rendered 
nugatory in fact; for as no proportionate increase has been 
made in the Exhibitions to meet the decrease in the value of 
money, the sums paid are merely nominal; wholly inadequate 
to bear even the Ecllege charges. And, indeed, when we con- 
sider the present state of discipline in the Universities, and the 
opposition that has been offered to the introduction of a class 
of poor scholars, it is plain that while few éléves of the Cathe- 
dral Grammar Schools could afford an University education, 
they would derive but little moral benefit from it; and we have 
no wish to cultivate the intellect merely. What we desiderate 
then, is, Cathedral Colleges on an economical plan, in which 
the training commenced in the Grammar School should be 
carried on by competent masters. It would be the greatest 
boon possible to the Church and nation generally. 

The Divinity Lecturer and Theological Students form part 
of the Cathedral staff in the Ely statutes and others; there is 
the shadow of a shade, called ‘ Divinity Lecturer’ in the 
‘College of Minor Canons’ of S. Paul’s; the tradition 
of a School of Theology still clings to the Chapter Library 
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at Salisbury; and these facts point to another most im- 
portant function which the Cathedrals have long ceased to 
fulfil. It is known that Diocesan Colleges have been established 
within the last few years at Wells and Chichester. But the 
Principals of these Colleges, though scholars of great eminence, 
and occupying perhaps the most important office in the Diocese 
next to the Bishop, are in no way connected with the Cathedral 
establishment, as they unquestionably ought to be. And the 
students are wholly at their own charges, except that a few 
Exhibitions have been founded by private liberality. There is 
not at Chichester, and we believe not at Wells, any semblance 
of a College—the Principal lecturing in his own hired house, 
and the students lodging and boarding in the town. We are 
not aware that the respective Chapters contribute to the main- 
tenance of these Colleges anything but the use of the stalls in 
the Choir, which the students are allowed to occupy ! 

The Theological College should be a College indeed, form- 
ing part of the Cathedral establishment, and in some measure 
supported by the Dean and Chapter, so as to place its advan- 
tages within the reach of men of very moderate income. It 
should be, too, the centre of a system of more general instruc- 
tion; offering, in fact, the benefits of an University education at 
a far cheaper rate, together with a more religious rule and a 
-more paternal discipline than the heads of the Universities think 
desirable. Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, at Durham, is an example 
of the kind of Colleges that are required, and of the scale of 
expense that should be established in them. The necessity for 
such Colleges is demonstrated by the formation of such insti- 
tutions as Queen’s College, Birmingham ; while the ‘ People’s 
College,’ at Norwich, consisting already of between 200 and 
300 students, furnishes, we should imagine, a fair type of the 
education that empirics will substitute for that which the 
Cathedrals might, but will not, provide. There are some excel- 
lent remarks on this subject in Mr, Sidney Herbert's Letter, 
(pp. 25, 26,) for which we regret we cannot find room. 

But when we turn from the consideration of what the Cathe- 
dral institutions might be, to inquire what they are, we feel 
infected with something of the spirit that breathes in every 

age of Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet ; and if we could desire that 
1e had kept his feelings more under control, and endeavour 
ourselyes to do so while reviewing his pages, it is not because 
we think that indignation directed against such flagrant wrong 
is other than virtuous, but because we fear lest its expression 
should wear the semblance of temper and personality, of pri- 
vate pique or mere violence, and so defeat its own object. 

Mr. Whiston has attempted to establish by a careful analysis 
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of Henry VIIIth’s Scheme of the Foundations of the new 
Cathedrals — 


‘1st. That the Deans and Prebendaries of the new Cathedrals had ori- 
ginally their yearly stipends, or their “wages in bare money,” fixed, 
limited, and determined, as strictly and closely as any other members of 
their respective foundations. 

‘2dly. ‘That the original revenues of these Cathedrals were exhausted, 
or intended so to be, by the statutable charges, stipends and apportion- 
ments for which the founders made them liable. 

‘And, 3dly, That their statutes contain no provision, expressed or 
implied, that the Deans and Prebendaries should exclusively take a sur- 
plus, which, indeed, could hardly have arisen, had all the statutable 
stipends been from time to time augmented, so as to meet the changes in 
the value of money.’ 


And then by a comparison of the statutable stipends with those 
now actually paid, and with the divisible surplus shared by the 
Deans and Chapters, he has arrived at conclusions so startling 
that we are almost afraid to repeat them. It appears that 
so far from any equitable augmentation of the salaries 
having been made, in proportion to the statutable allowances, 
in order to meet the changes of the times, the redistribution 
has been made according to an arbitrary rule of the govern- 
ing body, whereby the officials and inferior members of the 
Cathedral corporation have been most unjust losers; for 
that ‘ the dignitaries receive in 1849 inordinately more than they 
‘did in 1549, while other objects of the same bounty receive 
‘ (in consequence of such inordinate augmentation) considerably 
‘ less,’ (p. 35;) ‘ more’ and ‘less,’ that is, in proportion to the 
decrease in the value of money in the course of the three cen- 
turies. It is only by an examination of his comparative table 
that the extent of this flagrant injustice can be at all adequately 
understood ; but we may quote as samples the instances of Can- 
terbury and Rochester. First for Canterbury :— 


‘ The scheme for the endowment... and the... table... show 
that the founder or donor of the Church’s lands intended them so to be 
disposed of, that a Minor Canon should have one quarter of the prebendal 
income. Instead of this relation being sonietainal, the Prebendaries take 
900/. or 1000/., and the Minor Canons, 80/. each. So again, the Lay-clerks 
were to receive 8/. a year each, while the Prebendaries had 40/., or only 
five times as much. Now a Lay-clerk receives 40/. and the Prebendary 
900/., or more than twenty-two times as much. So the Organist had 10/. 
formerly, now he has 115/ , with certain extras. 

‘ Again, the ten Choristers had 3/. 6s. 8d. each, or 33/. 6s. 8d. altogether ; 
they now receive 76/. 8s., or about 7/. 13s. each on an average; while the five 
youngest have only 6/. a year, or 10s. a month, and they forfeit their first 
half-year's salary to the organist; a hard thing for poor boys, whose very 
helplessness should have been a shield against all unkindness and wrong. 


The result is, that the prebendal stipend, which was formerly only twelve 
times the Chorister’s allowance, is now about one hundred and sixteen times 
as much. So the Schoolmaster . . . formerly received one half of their 
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stipend, i.e. 20/.; at any rate, the donor intended him to have half as much: 
but the Prebendaries, forgetting Whitgift, and the donor’s intentions, only 
give him about one-ninth of their own receipts. So the Second Master once 
had one-fourth of the prebendal income; now he gets 60/., or less than one- 
fifteenth of it. But the poor Scholars, from whose places such men as 
Harvey and Lords Thurlow and Tenterden have sprung, fare the worst of 
all. ‘Their yearly allowance was fixed at 4/. by the same royal donor who 
fixed the prebendal income at 40/.; in other words, the Prebendaries were 
to have only ten times as much as the poor boys. . . . the boys only get 
1/. 8s. 4d. each; so that instead of ten times, the Prebendaries have taken 
(in 1831) more than 710 times as much.’—Pp. 38, 39. 


An explanation of this reduction in the nominal allowance of 
the Grammar-boys, is offered by a correspondent of the British 
Magazine of last month, and it is right that the Dean and 
Chapter should have the benefit of it, for the case, even in its 
fairest aspect, is so had that no one should desire to exaggerate 
the statements or aggravate the scandal. The statutes given 
by Henry VIII. to Canterbury Cathedral when confirmed by 
Charles L underwent some alteration, and these are now in 
force at Canterbury, in which is an ‘essential variation’ from 
the earlier statutes in regard to stipends,' and the 1/. 8s. 4d. now 
paid to the Grammar-boys is ‘ in fact the sum named in the 
later statutes.’ So that the Prebendaries, being entitled to 
twenty-eight times the scholars’ stipend, have taken 710 times 
as much. We really cannot see that Mr, Whiston’s case is 
much damaged, or the case of the Dean and Chapter much 


‘improved, by the explanation of Presbyter. 


ext of Rochester :— 


‘ The Prebendaries at Rochester have had their stipend augmented from 
20/. to more than 680/., and may and do hold more than one valuable 
living, with the privilege of bestowing others upon relations, connexions 
and friends. ‘The stipend of a Minor Canon is raised from 10/. to 302. ; 
but he cannot hold more than one living, which, in fact, partly pays for 
Cathedral services. ‘The Prebendaries of Rochester attend the Cathedral 
once a day, and occasionally twice, during their residence of two months, 
and preach ten or twelve sermons ; “the Minor Canons,” says the Bishop 
of London, “do the greater part of the duty in all Cathedrals.” Again, 
the stipends of the choristers are raised at Rochester from 3/. 6s. 8d. to 
9/., 10/., and 147, 6s, 8d.; and those of the singing-men from 6/. 11s. 10d. 
to 50/., for which they do duty twice a day during the whole year. .... . 
Lastly, I will speak of the grammar-boys. One way or other, every 
existing member of the foundation obtains an augmentation of his stipend. 
But boys can be found to receive gratuitous instruction in classics and 
mathematics, and other branches of learning, with 13s. 4d. a quarter for 
pocket money, and so nothing more is paid.’—-Pp. 36, 47. 


These, we repeat, are but samples of the principle, or rather 


of the want of principle, that guides the re-distribution of the 
Cathedral revenues, and secures the lion’s portion to the Pre- 





1 Brit. Mag. pp. 280, 281. 2 Brit. Mag. p. 292. 
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bendaries. Talk indeed of the spoliation of Cathedral property, 
and the diversion of their revenues from the purposes of the 
donors, and their application to objects never contemplated by 
the founders ;—talk ‘ of taking from one what is his, and giving 
it to another whose it is not,’ (as it runs in the Memorial of 
the Dean and Chapter of Rochester;) why, in so doing, the 
Commissioners are but following at a humble distance the 
example set them by the Chapters themselves; of whom Mr. 
Whiston most reasonably asks, ‘ Can they themselves wonder 
if their own language should be turned against them?’ (p. 35.) 
This indeed he has done with most damaging effect ; and their 
‘ solemn adjurations,’ (p. 37,) their earnest professions of regard 
for the ‘ solemnity of oaths,’ and for the intentions of the 
founders, as declared in their statutes, (p. 35,) read strangely in 
connexion with the facts which Mr. Whiston’s pages reveal ; 
and we feel that such language might well excite the honest 
indignation of the plain-spoken Bishop of London, and provoke 
him to declare publicly in Parliament, ‘ that very many of such 
Cathedral statutes are notoriously disregarded.’ 

But again, it has been pleaded in behalf of the Chapters, that 
the statutable salaries were not intended to exhaust the re- 
venues, as Mr. Whiston maintains, but that the system of fines 
and dividends has prevailed from the earliest times, and been 
sanctioned by the highest authority; and a passage is adduced 
from Strype, in which mention is made of ‘ dividends of certain 
fines then taken for leases, passed by the Dean and Prebendaries ’ 
of Canterbury, and allowed by Archbishop Parker, when ap- 
pealed to in his visitorial capacity.! 

We confess that, with our present knowledge of the subject, 
we should require further evidence than that furnished by this 
isolated passage, to convince us that the present system can 
boast ak venerable authority. In the parallel case of the Col- 
lege revenues, we know that the system of dividends is compa- 
ratively recent, and not more equitable than in the Cathedrals, 
The most obvious method of reconciling the Archbishop’s 
decision in 1570 with his Injunctions of 1573, is to suppose that, 
having inadvertently countenanced an abuse by tacitly con- 
senting to the system of fines and dividends in 1570, he had 
informed himself more fully on the subject in 1573, when he 
declared that system to be contrary, not only to the commodity 
of the Church, but also to the mind and intention of the 
Statutes. That the statutable stipend was the main source of 
emolument is clear, from the careful and systematic calculations 
of yearly expenditure furnished to King Henry VIII. by his 
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commissioners, and concluding with the recommendation to his 
Majesty to assign to each particular Cathedral of the new 
foundation, such a yearly revenue as would cover the ‘ summe 
totall of all the charges,’ increased by the ‘ tenthes’ and ‘ fyrste 
fruites.’ (Whiston, pp. 1O—13, and the Scheme throughout, 
as edited by Mr. Cole. 

Indeed, it is admitted by the advocate himself, that, for 
some years, the amount of fines taken by the new refounded 
Cathedrals was probably small ;* and what we maintain is, that 
as their revenues increased, the whole body should have shared 
the advantage, by an equitable distribution of the surplus, in the 
proportion of the statutable stipends—particularly when those 
stipends became inadequate through the value of money per- 
petually decreasing. For this is a case in which adherence to 
the letter of a statute is so manifest a departure from the spirit, 
that the more strictly the letter is observed the greater is the 
violation. If it would be unjust and unreasonable to limit the 
Canon’s stipend (at Ely, for example, ) to 40/. per annum, on the 
ground of the statute, it is sail unjust and unreasonable to 
limit the Head-Master’s stipend to 16/. 13s. 4d., the Choristers’ to 
4/., and the Grammar-boys’ to 3/. 6s. 8d.; for these sums as little 
represent the real value of the statutable allowance as in the 
case of the Canon’s exhibition. 

But although we think it cannot be denied that a distinct case 
of malversation has been made out against the Cathedral au- 
thorities, it were very unreasonable to hold the present gene- 
ration alone responsible. This abuse, like so many others, has 
been the growth of ages, and has been insensibly increasing until 
it has reached its present portentous dimensions; and they who 
are now perpetuating them were probably for a long time igno- 
rant of their existence. Nor ought it to be expected that those 
who have grown old in a system will be the first to see or the 
foremost to acknowledge its corruptions, particularly where a 
strong conservative feeling is further confirmed by considerations 
of self-interest. The summary expulsion of Mr. Whiston from 
the office which he had filled with so much credit to himself and 
so much advantage to the School, was precisely such an act as 
might have been expected from the Dean and Chapter of Ro- 
chester, in the first ebullition of their indignation at his uncom- 
promising exposure of the abuses of a system to which they are 
pledged, and which they, for the time, administer. It was 
squliy natural that they should wish their act undone; but it 
is something to their credit, that they had the moral courage to 
rescind their own act, and reinstate him in his office. ‘These 
are not the times when grave charges, such as those advanced 
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by Mr. Whiston, are to be silenced by an act of arbitrary power, 
least of all by an ecclesiastical body. These charges must be 
fairly met, with the conviction that the answers will be thoroughly 
sifted, and every ingenious subterfuge swept clean away. In- 
vestigation may be called for in a tone that sounds harsh and 
uncourteous to polite ears, but it cannot be smothered. Neither 
let them suppose that such a reply as that addressed to their 
visitor by the Chapter-clerk will satisfy any but themselves and 
their own order. 

When abuses have been detected and dragged to light, they 
may be dealt with in one of three ways, by those who are impli- 
cated in them. They may be reformed, or excused, or ignored. 
The first course is the one most likely to give general satis- 
faction ; the second is that most commonly adopted, and where 
the excuse is valid it must be admitted as a justification; but 
the third, and worst line, is that followed by the Chapter of 
Rochester, which is sure to satisfy no one. They assume the 
tone of injured innocence ; the imputation of ¢ selfish and sordid 
purposes ’ is particularly distressing to them—avarice and selfish- 
ness are most alien to their nature; the misdemeanours and 
abuses with which they are charged have no substantive exist- 
ence, but are ‘ invidiously alleged ;’ and it is ‘ with some surprise 
as well as pain’ that they have found their School selected as a 
ground of charge against them. 

But, in truth, we can hardly believe that their defence was 
satisfactory to themselves. They are forced to admit that some 
questions concerning the more equitable distribution of the 
Cathedral revenues are ‘ worthy of consideration ;’ and they must 
expect that the public generally will feel that they imperatively 
demand consideration, and ought to have been considered long 
ago. The public will not endure to be told that the question— 
‘ whether they would do well, or not, to increase the Exhibitions 
with reference to the altered value of money ’—is one ‘ into 
which it is not necessary to enter ;’ for, in fact, the very point 
at issue is, whether they are not bound in equity todoso. It 
is childish to suppose that because the complainant ‘ advocated 
— upon principles which they would not admit, or in a tone 
which they considered unbecoming,’ they were at liberty to 
disregard his remonstrances. If a grievance, affecting the inte- 
rest of the Grammar School and its foundation-boys did exist, 
the Head-Master was the proper person to remonstrate and 
endeavour to obtain redress; and if the principle of the changes 
advocated by him was wrong, that was no sufficient reason for 
perpetuating the abuses ; if the Chapter objected to the remedy 
proposed, they were bound to apply one of their own. 

But, it seems, they have raised the salaries of the Masters of 
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theGrammar-School, ‘in a ratio exceeding that of the supposed in 
crease [decrease | in the value of money,’—acknowledging thereby 
the principle for which Mr. Whiston contends. Why, then, 
have they not applied the same rule to the Grammar-boys and 
Exhibitioners in the University ? It may be true that ‘ altogether 
the Dean and Chapter at present devote to the support and 
advantage of their School above 400/. a-year ;’ but this sum does 
not nearly represent the value of the various stipends and allow- 
ances fixed by the statutes three centuries ago; and the augmen- 
tation of the expense of the Grammar School bears no proportion 
at all to the augmentation of the Canons’ income. The fact of 
their having expended upon the fabric of the Cathedral sums 
‘ amounting to more than 28,000/. within the last twenty-eight 
years,’ is no justification of the wrong done to the boys, unless 
it could be boon that all the members of the Cathedral body 
have been taxed in the same proportion; which cannot be pre- 
tended while the Canons annually receive, as we-have seen, 
680/. 19s. in lieu of 20/. Besides which, this annual expenditure 
on the Cathedral does not more than equal the sum assigned 
for that purpose in the calculations of the commissioners of 
Henry VILI.—(Whiston, p. 12.) 

One word more before we dismiss Mr. Essell’s Letter. It 
appears that some few years ago, ‘the number of their founda- 
tion scholars gradually diminished, until at length there was no 
school at all.’ This is admitted by the Chapter-clerk: but then 
‘it was not from their default, but from the superior popularity 
of schools in the vicinity ;’ as though it were no fault of theirs 
that other schools were more popular. The tables were soon 
turned when they appointed an efficient master, although the 
statutable maintenance which might have prevented the former 
catastrophe was still withheld from the scholars. 

All the world knows that law and equity are not convertible 
terms, and something more is expected from religious men, and 
spiritual dignitaries, than the letter of the law can exact. Mr. 
Whiston is but the exponent of a general or almost universal 
feeling of dissatisfaction, arising from the conviction that the 
Cathedral bodies are not doing what they might and ought to 
do for the Church, Even their best friends, their very champions, 
admit it, and speak despondingly of any prospect of amendment 
from within. Thus Presbyter writes,—‘ Not that I, for one, 
‘ would resign the hope ’—(the case then is all but desperate)— 
‘that if only the ancient foundations be left to us uninjured, 
* they may yet in their latter days, amidst the awakening zeal 
‘for objects such as their founders had at heart, be enabled, 
‘ through God’s mercy, to realize more fully than they have yet 
‘done, all that those founders contemplated.’ 
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‘It were a consummation devoutly to be wished,’—but we 
confess that past experience forbids us to cherish any sanguine 
hope of seeing it fulfilled. Indeed, we question both the practi- 
cability and desirableness of assigning direct educational func- 
tions to the Prebendaries, as is proposed by Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert. It were simply mischievous to compel them to undertake 
duties for which they are in no way qualified, and with which 
they feel no palin: By But if the evs inertia is still to reside 
in them, they should be compelled by law to delegate to com- 
petent persons the active and useful works of their institutions. 
Unquestionably, the preferable plan would be to appoint 
to the Residentiary Stalls men who would devote them- 
selves to the service of the Church in those works which the 
Cathedrals ought to perform: and perhaps the only really 
effectual plan of Cathedral reform would be, to convert them 
into Colleges of unmarried Priests—as Queen Elizabeth desired 
to make them—with definite duties, and such limited salaries as 
would prevent them from being regarded as objects of ambition, 
except for the work’s sake. But the value of the patronage, it 
is to be feared, would present a serious obstacle to this pro- 
posal; and the ‘Mammonish view’ of Church preferment as 
prizes in a lottery, so strenuously defended by Sidney Smith in 
his ‘Cathedral Letters,’ will perpetuate the existing abuses, so 
that the normal state of Cathedral bodies will continue as it is 
described by that same witty and profane writer, and was re- 
markably illustrated in his own person. ‘ We ought to have a 
‘steady confidence that the men of real merit will always bear a 
‘small proportion to the whole number, and that in proportion 
‘as the fe number is lessened, the number of men of merit 
‘ provided for will be lessened also.’ Thus far the anticipation 
has been fully verified ; and amid all political and social changes 
the Chapters retain their old features, almost entirely unaltered ; 
and these men of Laish continue to dwell careless, quiet, and 
secure, in a land which is large and very good—a place where 
there is no want of anything that is in the earth. 

The conduct of the Rochester Chapter towards Mr. Whiston, 
and that of the Chapter of Bristol towards their Visitor, are 
among the latest specimens of the spirit in which any sug- 

estions for reform are met by these dignified Kcclesiastics. 

o the former we have pate referred; a few words will 
suffice for the latter. The agitation occasioned at Bristol by 
the appointment of a Minor Canon incapable of intoning the 
service, is fresh in the memory of all; and most persons would 
suppose that the visitorial decision of the Bishop had settled the 
question for ever. But the Bishop did not cancel the appoint- 
ment of the incompetent official; he only required that for the 
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future all Minor Canons should be properly qualified. Since 
this decision was promulgated, another vacancy has occurred ; 
the office has been kept open for more than half a year, during 
which period its duties have been assigned to the incompetent 
functionary ! The Dean and Chapter, we now learn, threatened 
with another memorial to the Bishop, earnestly entreating him 
again to interpose his visitorial authority, have made a virtue of 
necessity, and shelved their unfortunate favourite; but they 
must not suppose that their mean evasion of the Bishop’s in- 
junction, will be readily forgotten by a justly indignant public. 
But it is a lamentable fact, that the warning of 1840 seems to 
have been wholly lost upon the Cathedrals. The increased activity 
of the Parochial Clergy, which affords such manifest proof of 
more vigorous and healthy vitality in the Church, and gives such 
hopeful promise for the future, has not extended to the dignified 
ecclesiastics, unless their increased care for the restoration and 
decoration of their cathedrals may be taken as an indication to 
the contrary. Let them have all the credit they deserve for 
this; it is a good work, and highly commendable. But to show 
so much regard for the material fabric, while the spiritual house 
is allowed to lie desolate, is a just subject of reproach ; and that 
it is which has provoked the indignation of religious men. Let 
them look to the living stones of their foundations; to their 
Choral company, their Minor Canons, their Lay-clerks, their 
Choristers ; to their educational body, the Masters, the Scholars, 
the Exhibitioners, the Theological Students. Let them apply 
their large resources to develope all parts of their system, with 
the largeness of heart becoming works in which the glory of 
God and the good of men are so closely concerned and so inti- 
mately blended. Let them regard Cathedral property as a 
sacred trust, to be administered for God and His Church, and 
not to be squandered on themselves and their families. Let 
them propose to themselves as a pattern that most exemplary 
member of their order who has been chiefly instrumental in 
bringing Westminster under the influence of the Church, and 
in introducing a Christian leaven into that mass of heathenism, 
—the infection of whose liberality has spread far and wide. 
Let them imitate the active and enlightened zeal of a Canon of 
Salisbury, alluded to by Mr. Herbert, whose abundant labours 
are a blessing, not to the city only, but to the whole Diocese. Let 
the overflowing charities of the Capitular body well forth abun- 
dantly to the remotest corners of the diocese, to regenerate the 
wastes, and to reclaim a people alienated from the Church, her 
ordinances, and her priesthood, by long neglect, and the esta- 
blished abuses of plurality and non-residence, with their long 
train of evils, for which the Cathedral Clergy are chiefly respon- 
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sible. This let them do, and they will deserve the title of ‘ re- 
pairers of the breach, restorers of paths to dwell in,’ —their names 
will live in the hearts of the good, and after generations shall 
call them blessed. But let them persist in their present course 
of selfishness, and their carnal security will one early day be 
disturbed, by a shaking such as they little anticipate, and are 
little prepared for. The frequent cheers that greet every ex- 

gerated instance of Cathedral abuse quoted by such orators as 
Mr. Horsman (who has had the singularly bad taste to embody 
those noisy ebullitions of feeling in his own report of his speeches) 
—those cheers afford an unmistakeable evidence of the prevailing 
feeling in Parliament with reference to Cathedral institutions. 
They would look in vain to many of the Church’s best sons to 
resist that feeling; and the noblest monuments of Christian 
piety and munificence that the world has ever seen would fall, 
upon some accounts, unpitied, and their ruin would be regarded 
as a signal instance of Divine retribution. 


P.S. While these pages are passing through the press, it has 
been publicly announced that ‘the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
‘are about to make an inquiry into the present condition of all 
‘Cathedral Schools throughout the kingdom.’ Mr. Whiston’s 
pamphlet, then, has done some of its work; and our gratification at 
this announcement would be unlimited, could we feel satisfied that 
the Commissioners would prosecute this necessary inquiry with 
the intelligent and honest desire to restore those Schools to what 
they were designed tobe. Unhappily, past experience does not 
justify any such expectations. The earlier acts of the Commis- 
sioners have, in some instances, presented an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle to the resuscitation of the Schools, by the 
alienation of the funds required for their support. This is the 
case at Westminster and 8. Paul’s.'| The Chapters have lately 
manifested a more lively interest in the boys of these Choirs. 
They have provided them with efficient Masters, and have shown 
an earnest desire to rescue them from the demoralizing effects of 
the old system, under which they were hired out by the organists 
to public or private concerts of secular or sacred music, as the 
case might be, paraded in hand-bills, flattered by applause, and 
corrupted by such dissipation as is inseparable from scenes of 
worldly amusement. It is only by placing the boys under the 
constant superintendence of the Master, that they can be reli- 
giously trained: but the confiscation of their revenues prevents 








‘In our last number, pp. 255—257, we gave an outline of improvements that have 
taken place in this School through the self-devotion of one of the Minor Canons, 
Mr. Coward, whose conduct is deserving of the highest commendation. 
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the Chapters from making any permanent provision for their 
maintenance, however much they may desire it. Something 
however has been done; and we sincerely hope that any future 
plan of Cathedral Reform will make it incumbent on Chapters 
to maintain, as well as educate, their choristers, and will also 
provide them the means of doing it, Thus might we hope 
that our Cathedral Choirs would again become so many nurseries 
of the divine art of music, sending forth, as in former times, a 
succession of eminent composers. Already we are happy to 
hear that the children of the Chapel Royal are thoroughly 
grounded in the grammar, and instructed in the science of 
music, besides being otherwise well taught and cared for. Is it 
because the Chapel Royal is exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners, that it is able to take the lead in im- 
provement ? 

One other hopeful symptom of the revival of Choral music, 
just announced, must be mentioned in conclusion. The Chapter 
of Hereford have just advertised for five Clergymen to fill the 
vacancies now existing in the College of Vicars Choral of that 
Cathedral. Each candidate must be well versed in Ecclesias- 
tical Music, able to intone the Liturgy, and to sing the Services 
and Anthems. He must attend service regularly, must not hold 
any benefice or cure, nor engage in any occasional duties. And 
the Chapter consider it would be highly desirable that the com- 
mon table and collegiate mode of life should be revived. This 
is a move in the right direction, and leads us to hope that the 
restoration of Hereford Cathedral may be accompanied by the 
restoration of the Choral Service to its full dignity and in- 
tegrity. 


The Memorial of the underwritten, respectfully addressed to the Very Reverend 
the Dean, and the Reverend the Chapters of the Cathedral pn Collegiate 
Churches of England and Wales, 


SHOWETH, 


That your memorialists view with regret the imperfect manner in which 
the service is at present performed in our Cathedral Churches. 

That the choirs are inadequate to the due and solemn performance of 
Cathedral music; and that such improvements as the Chapters may be 
pleased to make in their respective Choirs will be hailed by your memo- 
rialists with gratitude. 

That they would respectfully offer the following suggestions to the consi- 
deration of the Chapters :— 
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1. That for the proper performance of Cathedral music, four voices at 
least are required to a part, viz. four altos, four tenors, and four basses, 
with an appropriate number of boys. 

2. That it would be desirable to have a practising-room established, in 
which the Choir might meet once a week, to rehearse the music for the 
er Sunday, and thus the sacredness of the church be more religiously 
regarded. 

3. That the Organist, as master of the boys, should more completely 
direct their musical education—as, indeed, according to the spirit of the 
several statutes, he is bound to do; by which means they would be kept in 
an efficient state, and be taught not only to sing at pawn: 4 but also to play 
upon instruments, and be well grounded in the theory of music. It is, 
however, self-evident that discharge of the duties which would fall upon us 
were this memorial fully carried out, would involve the abandonment of 
that large portion of our professional employment which is utterly uncon- 
nected with our proper duties as Cathedral Organists. These engagements 
are at present absolutely necessary for the decent support of ourselves and 
families. We would gladly devote a larger portion of our time to our Cathe- 
dral duties, and can only hope that, if more is required of us than when we 
= first appointed to our situations, we shall not be suffered to lose 
thereby. 

Soar memorialists trust that this statement of their views and wishes 
will be received in the same spirit in which it is submitted to your consi- 
deration. They hope they shall not seem to be stepping out of their proper 
sphere, if, in conclusion, they revert to the great benefit which would result 
to the cause of religion throughout the land, from the more decent and 
solemn performance of the daily service in every Cathedral; which could 
not fail, among other effects, to produce a deeper feeling of the beauty of 
church music, and increased congregations on week-days. 


And your Memorialists, &c. 


J. Amott, Organist of the Cathedral, Gloucester. 

R,. A, Atkins, Organist of the Cathedral, St. Asaph. 

J. Barrett, Organist of the Cathedral, St. David’s. 

G. Bates, Organist of the Cathedral, Ripon. 

J. Bennett, Organist of the Cathedral, Chichester. 

Z. Buck, Organist of the Cathedral, Norwich. 

A. T. Corfe, Organist of the Cathedral, Salisbury. 

J. D. Corfe, Organist of the Cathedral, Bristol. 

G. J. Elvey, Mus. Doc., Organist of St. George’s, Windsor. 

F. Gunton, Organist of the Collegiate Church, Southwell. 

J. J. Harris, Organist of the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 

Thomas Haylett, Organist of Chester Cathedral, formerly of the Choirs, 
Cambridge. 

J. Hunt, Organist of the Cathedral, Hereford. 

R. Janes, Organist of the Cathedral, Ely. 

J. Mitchell, Organist of Eton College. 

W. Perkins, Organist of the Cathedral, Wells. 

J. Pring, Mus. Doc., Organist of Bangor Cathedral, late Chorister of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

J. B. Sale, Organist to Her Majesty of the Choirs of the Chapels Royal, 
and Westminster Abbey. 

G. Skelton, Organist of the Cathedral, Lincoln. 

G, Smart, Knight, Organist and Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 

J. Speechley, Organist of the Cathedral, Peterborough. 

W. Sudlow, Organist of the Collegiate Church, Manchester. 

J. Turle, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
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RECOMMENDATION OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


We, the undersigned, Members of the Musical Profession, would view 
with great satisfaction the adoption of any measure similar to that recom- 
| mended in the annexed memorial. We feel confident that any step which 
the Deans and Chapters may be pleased to take for the restoration of our 
noble Cathedral Service to its proper dignity and magnificence, would raise 
the musical taste of the people at sore and enable each Organist to devote 
himself wholly and pod (as it is desirable he should be able to do) to the 
duties of his church, to the general superintendence of the Choir, and to the 
composition and arrangement of the Cathedral music. 


Anderson, G. W., Director of Her Majesty’s Private Band. 
Barnett, Robert, Royal Academy of Music. 
Bellamy, Thomas Ludford. 
| Bennett, Wm. Sterndale, Professor of Music, Royal Academy. 

Benson, George, Armagh Cathedral. 

Bishop, H. R., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

Blackburn, J., Organist of Clapham Church, formerly Chorister of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Calkin, Joseph, Conductor of Her Majesty's State Band. 

Cherry, Richard, Organist of St. Mark’s, Armagh. 

Cramer, Frangois. 

Cramer, William. 

Cooke, T. London. 

Elliott, James, Organist of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair. 

Hackett, Chas. D., Organist of the Parish Church, Rotherham. 

Harris, George F., Organist of St. Lawrence, Jewry, Guildhall, and St. 
Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, London. 

Hawes, William, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Chapel Royal. 

Horsley, William, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

Knyvett, Charles. 

Loder, J. D., Director and Leader of the Philharmonic Society. 

Lucas, Charles, Professor of Music, Royal Academy. 

Morgan, J., Organist of Christ Church, Cheltenham. 

Moxley, A. J. S., Organist of Covent Garden Church, formerly Chorister 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Oliphant, Thomas. 

Potter, C., Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 

Severn, J. H., Organist of the German Lutheran Church, Trinity-lane, 
City of London. 

Smith, G. Townsend, Organist of St. Margaret’s, Lynn, Norfolk. 

Sturgess, Edward, Organist of the Foundling Hospital, late Chorister of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Spencer, Charles Child, London. 

Taylor, Edward, Gresham Professor of Music. 

Walmisley, Thomas Attwood, B.A., Trinity College, and Professor of 
Music in the University of Cambridge. 

Westrop, Henry, London. 








RECOMMENDATION BY THE CLERGY. 


We, the undersigned, Clergymen of the Church of England, would view 
with heartfelt satisfaction the adoption of any measure similar to that 
recommended in the annexed memorial. We feel confident that any steps 
which the Deans and Chapters may be pleased to take for the restoration 
of our noble Cathedral Service to its proper dignity and magnificence, would 
gain for them the affections of the people at large, would advance in no 
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small degree the cause of religion throughout the land, and would promote 
the glory of Almighty God, by fully carrying out the intentions of the 
founders of our Cathedrals ; whose main object, it is evident, was to secure 
the due and solemn performance of Divine service in every Cathedral daily 
for ever. 


[To this Document are appended the names of 115 beneficed Clergymen. } 


Dr. Wesley’s independent witness to the value of the above 
suggestions, is contained in the following extract from the Plan 
which he proposes for remedying the evils which he deplores :— 


‘ The number of lay Choir-men in daily attendance should never be less 
than twelve, this being the /east number by which the choral service can be 
properly performed. 

‘ To ensure the constant attendance of twelve it would be necessary to 
retain at least three additional voices (one of each kind) to meet the fre- 
quent deficiencies arising from illness or other unavoidable causes. The 
stipend of the former might be £85 per annum; of the latter £52. 

‘ These lay singers should be required to give the degree of attention to 
rehearsals and every other musical duty exacted of all such persons at ordi- 
nary performances of music, and, like others, they should be subject to an 
early removal in cases of wilful inattention. 

‘ Should it not be deemed desirable for them to occupy themselves in 
trade, or other pursuits, (and that it is zot desirable cannot be a question, 
their Cathedral duty, if properly followed, being the work of a life,) the 
salaries should be higher, and not less than from £100 to £150 per 
annum. 

‘ The election to the office of lay Choir-men should rest with the organ- 
ists or musical conductors of three Cathedrals; namely, the one in which 
the vacancy occurs, and the two nearest to it; the Dean and Chapter of 
the former exercising their judgment as to the religious fitness of the 
candidate.’ 


The following Table, exhibiting the actual condition of many 
of the Choirs, will show how much is required to raise them to 
the lowest standard of efficiency :— 
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Art. VI.—1. Alfieri, Raccolta di Musica Sacra. Vols. L—V. 
Opera di Paiestrina. Roma: 1841. 


2. Alfieri, Considerazioni sul Ristabilmento del Canto e della 
Musica Ecclesiastica. Roma: 1843. 


3. Discorso per PInaugurazione del Busto di Gio. Pierluigi da 
Palestrina. Milano: 1845. 


4. Collection des Pieces de Musique Religieuse, qui s'exécutent tous 
les Ans a Rome, durant la Semaine Sainte, dans la Chapelle du 
Souverain Pontife. Par M. ALEXANDRE CuHoron. 


Tuere are few in the present day, especially among those 
gifted with musical knowledge or taste, who have not heard the 
name of Palestrina; few, perhaps, who are not in some degree 
familiar with his works. But whike we doubt whether even the 
musical world are fully aware of the vast debt they owe him 
for the wondrous reformation which, single-handed, he effected 
in their science, we are not without hope that to the general 
reader, also, the details of his chequered life may not be un- 
acceptable; that, as an instructive biography, it may at least 
repay the trouble of a short notice. 

The age of Palestrina was that wherein the human mind 
achieved its first decided step in the march of modern civiliza- 
tion, that which witnessed the outburst of the great reform 
movement throughout Europe. And we must premise that, 
among the abuses then so universally prevalent, the state 
of music was by no means the least. Not to mention the 
strange effect which must have been produced by the composi- 
tions of masters, who enveloped themselves in a maze of theo- 
retical difficulties, while they avowedly and on principle scorned 
to consult the ear—an effect which one of the cardinals of the 
day honestly compared to the noise of a sack of young swine 
—the themes themselves of the sacred compositions were not 
unfrequently of the most objectionable character. What else 
can we say of a mass composed upon the subject, and bearing 
the title of, L’Homme armé, or, as we should phrase it in our own 
vernacular, ‘The British Grenadier?’ The most loyal admirer 
of ‘the glorious land we live in,’ would hardly choose this for 
the subject of an anthem. Or, again, what else can be said of 
the fact, that not loyal only, but loose and dissolute songs were 
employed for the same purpose; and that, too, with such 
ps ay as not to discard even the words, which, whether 
gross or amorous, were sung in the very chapel of the Pope, 
along with those of prayer and adoration ? 
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Such was the state of things, when, in the summer or autumn 
of the year 1524, the infant Giovanni Pierluigi, the subject of 
our memoir, first saw light in the ancient town of Preneste or 
Palestrina. 

His parents were of humble condition, deriving their chief 
support from the sale of the produce of their little garden in 
the Roman market. We have no record left of his early years ; 
but all that we know of his after life leads us to the conclusion, 
that he was trained from the first in habits of simple unpre- 
tending piety. If it were not too fanciful, we should be 
inclined to argue, from the name he received at his baptism— 
the name Pier (or Peter) inserted between the other two of 
Giovanni and Luigi—that his parents were persons of religious 
feelings and habits. It would seem to indicate, that in the home 
of his childhood was reverently cherished the ancient tradition, 
that on the hill of Preneste §S. Peter first preached in Italy 
the tidings of the Gospel. And this supposition is rendered 
more probable, by their early dedication of their son to the 
Church, in the capacity of a chetlata. No doubt he had given, 
while yet a child, undeniable tokens of the genius which 
afterwards displayed itself; yet we are loth to suppose, with 
some editors of his works, that the motives which influenced 
such a decision were merely mercenary; that the parents of 
the young Pierluigi were prevailed upon to place him within 
the walls of the sanctuary, by a side glance at the princely 
fortunes that were being realized by many of the musical pro- 
fessors of Italy. If such were the case, never did man imbibe 
less of the spirit of his parents. We shall have occasion to see 
him hereafter, clinging to the Church with all the love of a 
devoted servant and son, at a time when such an attachment 
might have seemed but to impede his rising fortunes; we shall 
see him, even when in the zenith of his fame, and at the head of 
the most renowned musical school in Italy, devoting still his 
chief energies and the chief portion of his time to the service of 
the Church, while he appeared but occasionally to direct in 
person the studies of his disciples. Why should we not, in the 
absence of all proof to the contrary, and with much indirect 
evidence to confirm our view, suppose him to be one of those 
young Samuels, such as we wish our choir-boys ever to be, 
dedicated to the Church from the first in a spirit of devotion 
and reverence, and perfecting for himself what was thus begun 
for him by others ? 

Another circumstance which may have tended to form the 
character of the young Palestrina was this; that his studies as 
a youth were pursued under the direction of one who played a 
conspicuous part in the religious movement of the day. Sent 
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to Rome at the age of sixteen, he was placed under the tuition 
(as Baini, his biographer, has fully proved from documents, ) of 
Claude Goudimel, a Burgundian, whom we afterwards find 
associated with Clement Marot and Beza, in the arrangement 
and setting of the psalmody of the Reformers, and who finally 
suffered for his faith at Lyons, in the massacre of S. Bartho- 
lomew. Of a master like this, with so strong a religious bias 
and character, so sincere and real in his convictions, we cannot 
help supposing that, in addition to the musical skill which he 
imparted to his scholars, (and he had many who afterwards be- 
came famous,) he would impart also, to all who were capable of 
receiving the impression, a thoughtful and religious tone of 
mind; that the young Pierluigi would at least lose nothing of 
his early piety in the school of Claude Goudimel. The traces 
of his hand may yet be recognised in the works of his scholar. 
There are yet to be seen among the writings of Palestrina, not 
themes merely with similar treatment, but whole passages trans- 
ferred note for note from the pages of Goudimel. 

We do not, then, mean to claim for our composer originality 
in the strict sense of the term. We do not mean to assert that 
he was the founder, but rather the perfector of a school. Like 
our own Shakspere, he found his materials for the most part 
ready to hand; but made them his own by his way of treating 
them. In their passage through his mind they became invested 
with the beauty and richness of his genius and fancy. Taking 
for his foundation the old Church scales, which S. Ambrose 
was the first to weed out of the impracticable intricacies of the 
Greek theory of music, and which S. Gregory afterwards 
reduced to a definite system; and, together with them, studying 
the old Church tunes, which for centuries had been consecrated 
to the uses of devotion, he developed out of these materials, by 
the aid of great genius, great science, and a truly devotional 
spirit, a style of Church music calculated alike, from its grave 
dignity, to grace the public worship of the sanctuary, and 
from its bert vigour to express the feelings of each hearty and 
genuine worshipper. 

To those who may be curious to see the process by which 
Palestrina gradually formed himself, the way in which he was 
wont to plunge a fine old hymn into the furnace of his mind, 
and setting it, as it were, red-hot on the anvil, beat out on all 
sides glorious sparks of harmony, we would recommend the 
study of such a composition as the ‘ Beatus Laurentius,’ to be 
found among the twenty motetts of this author, recently pub- 
lished in Paris. The ancient plain chant, or choral song in 
commemoration of the martyr S. Laurence, is there not only 
taken as a theme for the melody, but preserved entire amidst 
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the surrounding harmony; the tenors singing it straight 
through, while the other voices comment upon and illustrate it, 
by an appropriate and expressive counterpoint. It is to this 
style of composition that we must refer the origin of the word 
Mortertt, practically synonymous with our English word Awn- 
THEM. ‘The term was meant to describe that ‘movement,’ that 
setting in motion of the plain song of which we have been speak- 
ing. It denotes the work of one who, starting with a theme as 
simple, yet bold and solemn, as may be,— continues that theme, 
—and gradually unfolds it, arranging and combining its several 
details according to certain established laws of harmony, and 
with a strict regard to unity, so as in no part of the composition 
to lose sight of the original idea. From such a source, and by 
such a process, it was that Palestrina imbued his mind with the 
elevated and severe grandeur which has been remarked as cha- 
racterising his style, together with the beautiful and substantial 
melody which even modern critics admit that he has united to 
his harmony. A noble thought, grandly developed, and simply 
yet beautifully clothed ;—such may stand for a general descrip- 
tion of the works of this composer. 

It could hardly be that one whose mind contained the germs 
of such music as this should fail at an early age to attract notice. 
Accordingly we find him, in his twenty-seventh year, established 
as choir-master, and soon after as chapel-master, of the Julian 
Chapel in the Basilica of the Vatican. Up to this time he had 
no doubt remained under the tuition of Goudimel; for of his 
first book of masses, published three years afterwards (in 1554), 
we are told, that they bore marks rather of the pupil than of 
the master. One remarkable feature in them confirms the 
account before given of the model on which Palestrina formed 
his style; namely, that the plain chant is continuously sung by 
one or other of the parts, accompanied by the rest with an 
incessantly varied counterpoint. As yet the author had not 
diverged from the beaten track of his predecessors, in paying 
the slightest attention to the sense or connexion of the words. 
There is, however, a circumstance connected with the publica- 
tion of this book, both interesting in itself, and important as 
giving evidence of the spirit in which it was undertaken, and 
showing that time only was wanting to enable its author 
entirely to throw off the trammels with which a bad system had 
shackled him. In a little frontispiece placed at the foot of this 
his first production, and of which Hawkins has preserved a fac- 
simile, we find the young composer represented in his ecclesias- 
tical garb, offering upon his knees the book which he had just 
written to Pope Julius IIL, his patron; and we conclude from 
this early token, that the aim and employment of Palestrina’s 
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life is already settled, that he regards his calling as a sacred one, 
and has devoted himself once for all to the service of the Church; 
and we feel that, if the devotional music of his day and country 
is to be reformed, to him, of all others, we may look for its 
reformation. 

The work, notwithstanding its imperfections, met with great 
success, so evidently did it surpass all others of the age; and 
the Pope, by way of recompense, removed the author from his 
post at the Basilica to the choir of his own chapel. This we 
may date as the happiest period of Palestrina’s life. For one so 
full of high aspirations to be placed, at the opening of manhood, 
in a position so eminent; welcomed, encouraged, and promoted 
by the patron whose approbation he was most anxious to secure; 
at a time, too, when that patron had leisure as well as inclina- 
tion to watch over and foster the dawnings of his genius—for 
Pope Julius, it must be remembered, had now withdrawn from 
politics, and, in the retirement of his villa, devoted himself to 
less turbulent and more congenial pursuits,—for a young and 
hitherto unknown composer to be placed on a sudden in circum- 
stances so promising, must naturally have shed a gleam of jo 
over the present, and of hope over the future. While, to add a 
further element to this pleasant period of his existence, we find 
that he changed the single for the married state ; and a book of 
madrigals produced during the same year, may be considered as 
the expression and utterance, in his own sweet language, of his 
earthly felicity. 

Hardly had he held his post at the Pontifical Chapel for six 
months when his patron died. Pope Marcellus, who succeeded 
him, and whose worth, wisdom, and avowed intention of 
‘restoring to Divine worship its genuine solemnity,’ might 
have rekindled all his hopes, died also on the twenty-second , 
of his pontificate, and was succeeded, in May 1555, by the 
austere and stern Paul IV., the same Carrafa, who, as cardinal, 
had re-established the Inquisition. We read of him, that he 
‘ seemed to know no other duty, no other occupation, than the 
‘restoration of the old faith to its former dominion.’ His 
avowed object on commencing his pontificate was the noble 
one of sain the reform of the Universal Church and the 
Roman court his chief care ; and it used to be his boast, towards 
the conclusion of his pontificate, that he had not suffered a day 
to pass without issuing some order towards the restoration of 
the Church to her original purity. Unfortunately for Pales- 
trina, there was brought to light, in the course of these reforms, 
an ancient enactment which prohibited any one not in holy 
orders from singing in the Pope’s choir. The consequence was, 
that our artist, together with two other married men, were 
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deprived of their appointments. Palestrina, who till then had 
thought his position in life secure, found this sudden blow 
almost heavier than he could bear. The faith that could sup- 
port him beneath such a shock must have been of no ordinary 
character. What a temptation was it for him to abandon the 
ecclesiastical, and take up with the secular side of his calling! 
The way had been opened for him already. With such a repu- 
tation as he possessed, he might have established a school at 
Rome, which would hardly have lacked pupils. But nothing 
could alter the bent of his mind, or shake his attachment to the 
Church, to whose service he had once for all devoted himself. 
Retiring to a sorry cottage on the Monte Celio, he calmly 
awaited the return of better days. 

When his health, which had at first suffered severely from 
this sharp and unlooked-for visitation, was sufficiently restored, 
his friends, to whose assistance he had meanwhile been indebted 
for his support, procured for him the place of chapel-master at 
S. John Lateran, which then happened to be vacant. This was 
still in the year 1555. He held the post for six years, and 
during that time produced a great number of works; among 
others, the celebrated Improperia, or Reproaches, which to this 
day ennoble the solemnities of Good Friday in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome. 

To understand this composition, it will be necessary to take 
a momentary glance at the ceremonial observed in the Pope’s 
chapel during the three last days of Holy Week. The offices 
of these three days, so arranged that the first, or Thursday 
office, shall begin at four on the Wednesday afternoon, are called 
Tenebrae. One by one, as each of the appointed psalms is 
concluded, the lights, placed upon a triangular stand, are 
extinguished. On Good Friday, amidst the darkness so pro- 
duced, is made visible the image of the Saviour. The Clergy 
approach to do reverence on their knees; and while they are 
thus engaged, the Jmproperia of which we are speaking are 
chanted by the choir. They consist of mild expostulations and 
rebukes, such as were addressed of old by the Redeemer to His 
people through the Prophets; supposed to be addressed now by 
Himself personally to His Church :—‘ O my people, how have 
I wate thee, or in what have I offended thee,’ &c. Mingled 


with these reproaches, there rises at intervals from the assembled 
people the hymn of the Trisagion (thrice holy), being an 
ascription of praise and adoration, offered in response to the 
reproaches of the Saviour by His conscience-stricken and 
penitent people. 

_ Of course the full effect of this simple but sublime composi- 
tion can be realised only on the oceasion for which it was 
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written, and amidst the accessories by which it is then sur- 
rounded. But to hear it so sung, we are told by one in every 
respect qualified to pass an opinion, ‘ slow yet bold, full yet soft, 
‘ with the melting modulation which that choir alone can give, 
‘ produces a feeling of sweet devotional melancholy, a mildened 
‘emotion, which not even the more artificial and far-famed 
‘ Miserere can excite.’ The Improperia were first produeed in 
the year 1560, when such was the impression made by them 
that, in the following year, Pius IV., who then filled the papal 
chair, requested the composer to allow a copy to be taken for 
his chapel, where it has since been performed every year as a 
regular stated part of the Good Friday offices. 

Those of our readers who would desire further examples 
of the spirit and manner in which this great composer strove to 
give musical expression to the services of the Christian year, 
may find them in the Advent anthem, ‘ Canite Tuba,’ which is 
given in the collection of Motetts above noticed, and is con- 
sidered by some of his editors to be the finest composition of 
the kind he ever wrote; or in the equally celebrated ‘ Fratres 
Ego,’ which have been published separately by Novello. This 
latter composition, narrating the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, forms another feature in the musical services of the 
Sistine Chapel during the Holy Week, being sung on Maunday 
Thursday. Like everything else in that chapel, it is performed 
without instrumental accompaniment. The choir, or rather 
choirs, (for it is written in eight parts,) draw near to the steps 
of the altar, and ranging themselves on opposite sides, give a 
most simple and melodious rendering of the sacred narrative, 
such as aids us most powerfully in the realization of the affect- 
ing event which it describes. 

In these and the like instances did Palestrina labour with 
undoubted success in the reformation of Church music. But he 
has yet to appear before us in a more eminent position even 
than this. We have hitherto spoken of him as Sos reformer ; 
now, in the year 1565, during the eventful sittings of the 
Council of Trent, we have to speak of him as the very saviour, 
(if we may be permitted the expression,) of Church music to his 
brethren. It will be borne in mind here what has previously 
been said of the general state of music in Rome and elsewhere 
at the era of which we are speaking. The influence of Pales- 
trina himself, considering the proverbial jealousy of the pro- 
fession, we can hardly expect to have extended beyond the 
immediate sphere of the churches where he held his appoint- 
ments: in the rest, the abuses and profanations to which we 
then alluded, continued to prevail. ‘It is no wonder, then,’ to 
quote the words of the historian Ranké, ‘ that the Council of 
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* Trent took offence at the introduction of such music into the 
‘churches. In the course of the proceedings, Pius IV. insti- 
‘tuted a commission, for the express purpose of inquiring 
‘whether music should be tolerated in the churches or not. 
‘ The question was very doubtful. The Church required that 
‘the words sung should be intelligible,—a reasonable request 
surely; the ordinary plan being to render the holy text quite 
incomprehensible through the contrapuntic maze of canon and 
fugue by which it was enveloped ;—‘ and that there should be an 
‘accordance between them (the words) and the music. This 
‘the musicians asserted was unattainable by the laws of their 
‘art.’ The essence of harmonic music, they said, consisted in 
imitations and fugues, the withdrawal of which would be tanta- 
mount to its annihilation. ‘ Cardinal Borromeo was one of the 
‘ commissioners, and his austerity might easily have led to the 
‘adoption of a harsh resolution.’ Fortunately, however, the 
cardinal, who, with all this austerity, as the historian terms 
it, was one of the best and wisest men of his Church and day, 
was at that time arch-priest of S‘* Maria Maggiore, where 
Palestrina had held the office of chapel-master since March 
1561. The compositions which he had heard in this church, no 
doubt convinced Borromeo that he might safely trust the cause 
of Church music to his hands. Through his influence, there- 
fore, the composer was commissioned, on the 10th of January 
1565, to write a mass such as the council required; and he was 
at the same time warned that on his individual efforts the whole 
cause rested; ‘ the life or death,’ as the historian expresses it, 
‘ of the grand music of the mass,’ which if he failed was to be 
thenceforth for ever banished from the house of God. We can 
easily picture to ourselves, and we must certainly sympathise 
with the feelings of one so eminent, and yet so modest as Pales- 
trina, when he thus found the very existence of the science 
which he loved with such intense ardour, made to depend on 
his own individual efforts. An affecting record remains to 
prove alike his anxiety, and the source whence he sought help; 
a record which indicates the abiding presence of that religious 
spirit which we have observed on so many previous occasions, 
and which, in fact, never failed, in whatever difficulties, to sus- 
tain and animate this thoroughly Christian man. On the first 
page of his MS. the historian has recorded that there were 
found written the words, ‘ Lord, enlighten mine eyes.’ 

The result of his labours appeared in the course of a few 
months, viz.—three masses, of which one in particular, the 
third, was hailed with universal admiration and delight; the 
Pope himself comparing it with the heavenly melodies, such as 
the Apostle John might have heard in his ecstasy. This is the 
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composition which goes by the name of Pope Marcellus’s Mass; 
not, however, as the common story-goes, because written at his 
behest, and receiving his approbation. Pope Marcellus, as we 
have seen, had died ten years previously. Still under that 
title Palestrina did actually dedicate the work to Philip II. of 
Spain; no doubt from a feeling of gratitude to the memory of 
one who would have been his great benefactor had he survived ; 
no doubt in the full consciousness that the Mass itself was 
precisely such an one as Pope Marcellus would have delighted 
to hear. 

We cannot better illustrate the universal admiration which 
this effort of genius continues to this day to command, than by 
placing in juxtaposition the remarks of two eminent living writers, 
of very opposite views in most other respects,—the Protestant 
historian, Ranké, and the Roman Catholic Bishop of Melipo- 
tamus. ‘The Mass known by the name of Pope Marcellus’s,’ (says 
Ranké,) ‘ surpassed all expectation. It is full of simple melody, 
‘ yet will bear comparison, in point of richness and variety, with 
‘ any that preceded it; its choruses separate and meet again; the 
‘ meaning of the text is incomparably expressed; the Kyrie is all 
$ — the Agnus is very lowliness, the Credo majesty. .. . 
‘ By this one great example the question was set at rest for ever, 
‘and a course opened in which have been produced the most 
‘ beautiful works, and the most touching too, even to those who 
‘ do not profess the Romish faith.’ And then he continues with 
a truly German enthusiasm: ‘Who can listen to them, and not 
‘ feel his spirit stir within him? It is as though nature became 
‘ endowed with tone and voice; as though the elements spoke, 
‘and the sounds of universal life mingled in spontaneous har- 
‘ mony to hallow and adore; now undulating like the sea, now 
*‘ soaring heavenward in exulting bursts of jubilee. The soul is 
‘ borne aloft to the regions of religious ecstasy, on the wings of 
* universal sympathy.’ 

Dr. Wiseman’s remarks on the Mass in question are as 
follows :—* It is in six voices, having two basses and two tenors. 
‘ As Palestrina intended to avoid all airs, and to give to each 
‘ part an ever-varying movement; and as it was consequently 
‘ necessary that each, from time to time, should repose; he took 
‘ this expedient, and secured a firm substructure for his har- 
‘mony, by the stability of his middle and lower parts, as the 
‘ treble and contralto could well sustain the shriller harmonies. 
‘ The effect of this arrangement is wonderful. In most modern 
‘ choruses one or two parts, at most, have a movement, while the 
‘ others are either kept on sostenuto notes, or else, if more than 
‘ four, in unisons. But in this Mass, as in all his music, there 
‘is no riempitura, or filling up; every part, as Dr. Burney 
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‘ terms it, is a real part, as important as the other; all full of 
‘ vigour, life, and movement. The consequence is, that when 
‘ performed it has a power beyond most compositions in twelve 
* or sixteen voices.’ 

Such was the Mass, so famous in the history of music, recom- 
mended by the Council, for whose decision it was written, as a 
model for all future composers, and still performed in the Pope’s 
chapel on the Saturday in the Holy Week. 

Palestrina was now at the zenith of his fame, in the full 
vigour and maturity of his intellect; and the ten years’ period 
during which he remained at S. Mary’s, (from 1561 to 1571,) 
was fruitful in great works. But we grieve to find that, not- 
withstanding all he had done for the Church, he was left to 
struggle with poverty, nay, absolute want. This, in a man of 
his high principle, and strict laborious life, could not possibly 
have been owing to any extravagance or irregularity on his own 
part. No; the true explanation is afforded us by the account 
of the stipend he received as composer to the Apostolical chapel, 
an appointment bestowed upon him on the production of the Mass 
just mentioned, and which he was permitted to retain together 
with his post at S. Mary’s. The beggarly sum attached to this 
high-sounding office amounted to about twelve shillings a month ; 
and this for the ‘ Prince of Music,’ as he was now called; the 
man whom all confessed to have rescued from utter ruin, to 
have revived and perfected, the decaying and degraded music of 
the Church. He was a man who from principle would not 
devote himself to the pursuit of secular music, although most 
people would think he had a motive sufficiently strong in the 
necessity of providing for his now numerous family; but he 
cinhenlt himself strictly to his own peculiar vocation, and this 
was his reward. So dazzled and bewildered apparently were 
his countrymen with the splendour of his genius, that they 
forgot to provide for him the necessaries of life. Palestrina 
was admired, lauded, and left to starve; and this has been the 
case with many, we have reason to fear, whose talents have 
been devoted to the same cause: at the present moment we know 
that in our own cathedrals there is no adequate income offered to 
organists or choir-masters; no income sufficient to induce a 
Church musician, even of the least self-interested views, to de- 
vote his days and nights to his own peculiar line of art. He 
must needs allow secular pursuits and engagements to encroach, 
more or less, upon his ecclesiastical duty ; the Church comes to 
be regarded but as one engagement among many; and thus a 
secular tone is imparted to his opinions, his views, his com- 
positions, his performance. Few there are whose devotion, like 
that of Palestrina, will enable them to suffer cheerfully, as he 
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did, in the cause of their art. Shall we congratulate ourselves 
on the discovery that we do not, as a nation, stand alone in our 
neglect and contempt of those who deserve better at our hands; 
or shall the discovery cause us, as is more befitting, to blush 
deeply, both on their account and our own ? 

Nor was the poverty of Palestrina, albeit great and dis- 
tressing-—distressing more especially on this account, that it 
prevented him, as he more than once pathetically laments, from 
publishing his compositions—the only way in which the faith of 
this great and good man had to be tried. His circumstances 
were no doubt bettered when, in 1571, he succeeded his deceased 
friend Giovanni Animuccia (also a pupil of Goudimel), at the 
church of S. Peter in the Vatican. At this time he also 
became music-master of the Oratory of S. Philip Neri, and 
undertook the superintendence of the school of music which had 
been founded at Rome by his friend Nanino. But while ap- 
plying himself with undiminished ardour to the duties of his 
calling, he was visited with severe domestic calamities. Three 
sons, who had given early promise of excellence, were taken 
from him by death; and his only surviving child, far from emu- 
lating the example of his father, did but give him cause to lament 
his continued undutifulness and rebellion. In addition to all these 
sources of sorrow, he had to sustain, in 1580, the loss of his 
wife,—the darkest cloud, perhaps, of all that overshadowed the 
concluding years of his long and anxious life. The composition 
which he wrote on this occasion to the words of the 42d 
Psalm, is nevertheless the expression of a calm and tranquil 
spirit, such as we may conceive to have lain far beyond the 
reach of outward troubles. This is the Motett, ‘ Sicut cervus,’ 
given by Hawkins, in his ‘ History of Music.’ So full are its 
subdued strains of faith and heavenly resignation, as to prove at 
once to us that the mature age of the composer has not belied 
the promise of his youth, but that he is in every respect the 
same; the same in principles, and the same in practice, as when 
he offered the first-fruits of his genius and devotion to the chief 
Bishop of his Church, or implored the Divine aid upon his efforts 
to save the services of that Church from impending destruction. 

Our composer retained his post at the Vatican until his 
death in 1594. Of the last fourteen years of his life there are 
few records remaining. Indeed, they would afford but scanty 
materials for the chronicler, varied, as is most probable, only 
by the alternation of public duties and private studies. We 
read of his attending, in the year 1586, with a body of singers, 
to assist in celebrating the erection of the Obelisk, set up in the 
Vatican by Sixtus V.; while of his private circumstances we 
have a more touching memorial, in the dedication of a book of 
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Lamentations inscribed to the same Pontiff (and of which it has 
been said that the very preface is itself a lamentation), wherein he 
records, with his own hand, the want of means which so fatally 
interfered with his long-cherished design of committing all his 
various works to the press. 

Neither the want of resources, however, nor the indifference 
of those who ought to have been his most firm and zealous 
patrons, could make him waver in the course he had marked out 
for himself, or damp his accustomed ardour for composition. 
Poor as he was, he seems to have resigned to his friend Nanino 
the active direction, together with the emoluments, of the 
school in which they were jointly concerned, rather than divert 
to any secular occupation the time which he wished to devote 
exclusively to the choir. If he interfered, it was but occasionally, 
for the purpose of inspection, or to settle disputes. 

To this period belong his Sacred or ‘ Spiritual Madrigals,’ a 
style of composition new hitherto to Palestrina, being devotional 
music for the chamber rather than the church,—a sign, we may 
suppose, of the gradual progress and increasing cultivation of 
vocal music. In point of pathetic tenderness and sweetness of 
expression they have never been surpassed. 

But we are now being hurried rapidly to the close of the 
composer's life. The dedication before alluded to had been, in 
some degree, effectual. Persons of distinction, both among 
clergy and laity, had at last come forward with the means of 
presenting to the world those masterpieces which, on this 
account only, had been delayed. Their author was about to 
devote himself, with his accustomed ardour, to their production, 
when he was seized with sudden sickness, which soon gave 
symptoms of being fatal. In the month of January, 1594, 
being sensible that he could not recover, he received the sacra- 
ment from the hands of his confessor and friend, S. Philip Neri. 
The last words he ever spake had reference to the Church 
which he loved, and for which he had laboured with such un- 
remitting diligence and zeal. Calling to his bedside his only 
surviving son, he pointed out the means which had been sup- 
plied, and by whose bounty, of printing his hitherto unpublished 
works; and laid upon him a solemn charge to see it done as 
soon as possible, ‘ for the glory of the Most High’—such were 
his words—‘ and for the worship of His holy temples.’ 

It is painful to think that these solemn words were utterly 
disregarded by his unworthy son, who squandered the money 
entrusted to the purpose, and sold besides whatever MSS. he could 
to the publishers of Venice. This final degradation, however, 
Palestrina himself did not live to witness. The fever termi- 
nated fatally on the 2d of February, and the funeral train of 
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the composer was swelled by the attendance of the most 
eminent musicians of Rome, whether writers, singers, or instru- 
mentalists, together with immense crowds from the surrounding 
city and neighbourhood, who assembled with one accord to do 
honour to his memory. A ‘ Libera me, Domine,’ of his own 
composition, was sung by three choirs over his grave; and on 
his tomb was placed the inscription— 


JOANNES—PETRUS—ALOYSIUS, 
MUSICZ PRINCEPS. 


We have little further to add. Indeed we fear lest, as it 
is, we may have trespassed too far on the patience of our 
readers. But our object has been twofold: first, the infor- 
mation of the ordinary reader, whose curiosity may have been 
raised by the frequent and conspicuous mention of a name he 
can hardly have failed to notice; and, secondly, a desire to 
induce the musical student to turn his attention to a school 
of writing which, for skilful construction, solemn expressive- 
ness, and graceful sweetness, is equal to any vane vocal 
school that has since existed. Should we have, in any degree, 
succeeded in either of these two objects, we shall be content. 
Thus much, however, in regard to the latter. We must re- 
quire, as a preliminary condition, that our author be not judged 
by the modern system, by the modern rules and conventionalisms 
of music; that the student be not induced to throw up his 
score at once on finding, what he assuredly will find, and what 
may at first jar upon his nerves; such things, we mean, as pure 
chord successions, without any, or with but little, preparation, and 
rarely tempered by chromatic tones; a sparing use of such 
combinations as to us of the modern school are most familiar ; 
together with a frequent use of other things (such as rapid 
progressions to distant keys, &c.), which to us are inadmissible. 
We must stipulate that Palestrina’s music be judged by a given 
standard ; that it be borne in mind, that he had both the dis- 
advantage of writing three hundred years ago, and also the 
advantage of writing, not in two modes only, as is the case 
with the moderns, but in twelve. 


_We subjoin a list of Palestrina’s complete works (from Baini), together 
with the names of one or two modern publications above referred to, as 
being both ready of access, and containing some choice specimens of the 
master :— 


Twelve books of Masses, for four, five, and six voices. 
Two others, in MS. 
One ditto, for eight voices. . 
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Two volumes of Motetts, for four voices. 

Five volumes of Motetts, for five voices. 

One volume of Offertories (68 pieces). 

Two volumes of Litanies. 

One volume of Litanies, in MS. 

Three volumes of Motetts, in MS. 

One volume of Hymns for all holidays of the year. 

One volume of Magnificats, for five and six voices. 

One volume of Magnificats, for eight voices. 

One volume of Lamentations. 

Two or three volumes of Lamentations, published by Alfieri. 

Two volumes of Madrigals, for four voices, 

Two volumes of Sacred Madrigals, for five voices. 

Selections from the above will be found in the ‘ Cing Messes’ and ‘ Vingt 
Motets’, Paris, Launer; ‘ Anthems and Services for Church Choirs,’ Burns ; 
the first number of the Motett Society’s publications, Chappel, Bond- 
street ; a selection recently published by Novello; and also several de- 
tached pieces. 
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Art. VIL—The Holy City. Historical, Topographical, and Anti- 
quarian Notices of Jerusalem. By GEORGE Wasim, B.D. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With an Architectural 
History of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. By Roserr 
Wits, M.A. London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 1849. 


Man is by nature, Aristotle tells us, a political or social 
being. He might have added that he is by nature, and dis- 
tinctively, a travelling being also. His capacity for travel is as 
true a note of his superiority over the other animals as his 
capacity for society. The beasts of the field herd together ; but 
they do not form a polity: they move from place to place, but 
they do not travel. By travel we mean something more than 
locomotion. Mere civilization, as having more wants than bar- 
barism, does of course cause an increased amount of journeying 
to and fro: but journeying to supply the wants which civili- 
zation has created does not attain to the dignity of travel. It 
is an action scarcely raised above that of cattle which acquire 
new tastes by domestication, and seek to supply them; or at 
best it is but an enlargement of the sphere of wodure/a. The 
same instinct, or the same natural necessity, which makes 
society a condition of man’s development, also sends him 
further afield in quest of much which the narrow range of 
neighbourhood cannot supply. But the true end of travel is 
not convenience, nor gain, nor amusement, nor health; not any 
of these: but knowledge, enlargement, experience—in a word, 
education. Travel is that which made Siracides ‘ witty,’ and 
Ulysses astute, and Pythagoras sage. It is motion and discur- 
siveness not so much of body as of mind. It is mind taking 
knowledge of mind and manners, of places and things, not in 
the abstract, but in the concrete, the individual, and the in- 
stance. ‘Travel is knowledge got avithout books; history read 
in monuments and localities; ethics, science, and art, studied in 
phenomena. To travel is to map out the world by one’s own 
motions; to fill in the sketches of imagination with realities ; 
and to correct fancy by the contemplation of fact. As minis- 
tering to these important purposes it was that travel used 
to be considered—we know not why it should not be considered 
still—indispensable to a liberal and complete education. 

By far the largest and most important branch of that con- 
templative inquiry which is the proper business of travel, is 
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that which respects the great and universal interests of man. 
All that concerns his history as a race; the great lines of his 
destiny hitherto, and the probable future direction of them; 
his triumphs or his failures in the various fields of struggle 
allotted to his complex nature; these things, even more than 
natural and scientific phenomena, challenge the best and most 
thoughtful attention of the traveller. They may conveniently 
be brought under three heads; the operations and the triumphs, 
namely, of the three elements which Holy Scripture has 
assigned to man’s nature—body, soul (or mind), and spirit. 
The doings of man as physical, intellectual, and spiritual, are 
the whole of his doings. And the workings of these three 
elements, though manifested of course on every soil, yet find 
their highest expression and possess their proper symbol in the 
history and present condition of those three wonderful cities, 
Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem. Rome, named of physical 
strength (fun), the scene and symbol of rule and mastery in 
their highest perfection, whether of man over man, or over the 
subject creatures: Athens, the peculiar haunt of that human 
wisdom, after the Greek personification of which (’A@nvn) she 
is so aptly called: Jerusalem, to whom it was given to express 
in her name, and in due time to bring forth, that ‘ Peace’ 
which was the one only ‘ provision ’' for all the need of man’s 
spirit:—these are the types respectively of the Power, the 
Knowledge, the Holiness, which are placed within the range of 
man’s achievement. Rome sets forth the triumphs attainable by 
effort; her history is the history of victorious aggression, or 
successful resistance and consolidation. Strength in contention, 
or strength as the result of it, is written alike on the monu- 
ments of her conquests, on the colossal hugeness of her public 
works, and in the decrees of her jurisprudence. Athens speaks 
of another kind of rule; the effortless rule of mind; of the 
homage commanded by the exhibition of faultless and uni- 
versally acknowledged models of the beautiful and the true. 
Hers is the unapproachable dignity, or the inimitable grace, of 
statuary; the temple, completetly satisfying both the eye and the 
mind by its perfect proportions and calm repose; the poetry, phi- 
losophy, and oratory never to be surpassed. Athens, and not 
Rome, has ever been the real mistress of the world. There re- 
mained but one triumph still for man to achieve. In Rome he had 
manifested himself as asserting, if not extending, the dominion 
ane assigned him over the outward world; in Athens he 
had won back for himself those perfect models and laws to which 
sense and thought should ever after hold themselves amenable ; 





' Vide Holy City, vol. i. p.4, note. 
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and thus had so far forth repaired the ruins of his mental faculties 
entailed by the Fall. But even genius had its limits; there 
was a region into which anenibel human thought could not 
penetrate. The sapientum templa serena rose high in air, but 
they could not pierce the blue vault above it. Yet man felt 
that, if he might trust certain indefinable aspirations he was 
conscious of, his destiny pointed even thither; and the great 
question, Quid sumus, aut quidnam victuri gignimur? was still 
for him unanswered. 

And in that mysterious rock, which amidst a thousand 
desolating changes men have still called Jerusalem, was he to 
find his answer. Out of it was to come forth a new principle, 
which should endue him with a worthier might than he had 
yet exercised ; the might, not of conquest, or of self-complacent 
wisdom, but of holiness, meekness and love; the mastery, not 
over matter, nor over mind, but over the spiritual wickedness 
of the heart; the rule whose secret was subjection—subjection 
to Him, ‘cui servire regnare est. And the outward aspect of 
the Holy City symbolized its great destiny. It was for the 
most part, like its future antitype, acity ‘ not made with hands,’ 
for the living rock on which it rested was all that its later had 
in common with its earlier self. Its monuments were few, but 
they were written with the finger of God, or raised by man in 
his worthiest aspirations after Him. They were in part memen- 
toes of events and realities reaching in their effects out of this 
world far into the invisible ; the rest spoke of faith, endurance 
and eternity. They were found in places made glorious by the 
Feet of God manifest in the Flesh; in the olive trees which wit- 
nessed His agony, and the awful Couch on which He rested from 
His labours: or, again, in the Basilicas and Churches which 
enshrined those precious memories; or in those hugest monoliths 
ever raised by the hand of man, which from the profound abyss 
of the surrounding valleys upbore the walls of a worthier 
aspirant than Rome to the proud title of ‘the Eternal City.’ 

It was a quaint belief of antiquity, that Jerusalem was the 
very centre of the whole habitable earth ; and in medieval maps 
it is very carefully so represented. This notion was founded 
on a literal interpretation of Psalm xxiv. 12: ‘ For God is my 
King of old, working salvation in the midst of the earth.’ And, 
however fanciful, it certainly was a religious view which repre- 
sented the particular spot chosen by the Almighty for manifes- 
tation of Himself upon earth as possessing this kind of pre- 
eminence above all other sites or places, that they were referred 
to it, and measured from it. The same material though pious 
imagination which led the Israelite to hold the dust of Sion 
more precious than the gold of Ophir, taught him also to look 
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upon the other nations as arranged in a graduated scale of 
felicity at various distances from the blissful centre of ‘ the 
round,’ z.e. orbicular, ‘ world.’ Their happiness was in the direct 
ratio of their nearness to Jerusalem. But independently of the 
religiosity of the notion, it so happens—call it curious or provi- 
dential—that geographically or ethnologically speaking, it 1s not 
so very far from a literal truth. This selfsame claim of being 
the ys oudaddos was set up, as is well known, for Delphi. But 
Delphi cannot for a moment compete with the Holy City in 
this respect. Look at a map of the world, as far as it was 
known to the ancients; a map, therefore, including ‘ every 
nation under heaven,’ according to the latitude which that 
expression would bear in the time of the Apostles. If you 
would draw the line which should come nearest to marking off 
at a stroke the boundaries of the three great portions of the 
then known world, Asia, Africa and Europe, that line will be 
the parallel of longitude which passes through Jerusalem. It 
will coincide very nearly with the line of the Syrian coast 
northwards, entering the southern coast of Asia Minor at Tar- 
sus, and its northern at Sinope, and passing just through the 
middle of the Cimmerian Bosphorus; while to the southward 
it will touch the sources of ‘ the river of Egypt’ (only one 
degree from Rhinocorura), and cut the Egyptian coast of the 
Red Sea at about the middle of its length. This line, there- 
fore, will have the whole continent of Asia to the right or east- 
ward of it, with the exception of the small peninsula of Asia 
Minor, anda minute fragment of Arabia Petrea; while to its 
left, or westward of it, will be the whole continent of Europe, 
save a part of the terra incognita of Sarmatia; and also the 
whole continent of Africa, except the equally small and obscure 
territory west of (Ethiopia. This line forms, in fact, a longitu- 
dinal axis to the Old World as it is exhibited in a map, the vast 
continent of Asia on the one side of it balancing very equally 
the two continents of Europe and Africa on the other. From 
Jerusalem to the Golden Chersonesus, the furthest bound of 
Asia eastward, are seven degrees of longitude; from Jerusalem 
to the Fortunate Isles westward, five degrees ; but the apparent 
difference in the extent of the two portions is fully made up 
by the higher latitude to which Europe reaches northward, 
taking it to extend to Thule and Scandinavia; and the actual 
expanse in the two cases is as nearly as possible the same. 
Again, Jerusalem was about equidistant from the northern and 
southern extremities of the anciently discovered world; for 
the southern limit was the equinoctial line; the northern, the 
latitude of Thule. Now the latitude of Thule, supposing it to 
be Shetland, is 60°; of Jerusalem, 32°, i.e. about half-way. 
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We know not in what light the matter may appear to others, 
but for ourselves we cannot look upon the very peculiar ethno- 
graphical position thus assigned to Jerusalem as unimportant. 
Surely we may trace a providential ordaining in it. No posi- 
tion could have been more wonderfully adapted to the great 
purposes which that mysterious city was destined to carry out, 
or more favourable to the exercise of that undying influence 
which was to be hers over the history of mankind. View her, 
in the first place, as standing upon, and marking out the con- 
fines of those two mighty divisions of East and West into which 
the world has for so many ages, both geographically and his- 
torically, been cast. With the trifling exceptions above noticed, 
that which is east relatively to Jerusalem is East, and that 
which is west of Jerusalem is West, all the world over; or, at 
least, in the conception and common parlance of the civilized 
world. Jerusalem has been for thousands of years, and pro- 
bably will continue to be till the end of time, the great water- 
shed of all the earth, the zero of the world’s longitude. It is 
‘a place where two seas meet ;’ the confluence of the two mighty 
oceans of space, on which the children of men go to and fro. 
Behind it, diversified by many a heaving mountain-ridge, but 
little intersected, comparatively, by inland waters, is stretched 
out ‘ Asia’s sea-like plain’ Before it lie the comparatively 
sea-girt or sea-penetrated regions, to which Scripture has accord- 
ingly given the poetic title of ‘ the islands of the sea;’ the con- 
tinents, namely, of Europe and Africa. And these, of East and 
West, are the two largest divisions under which mankind have 
ever been ranged. They have never been able to penetrate far 
into each other’s territory, or each other’s habits of thought and 
action. Alexander failed effectually to fuse them at Alexan- 
dria. Christianity, while leavening both of them, left them 
still distinct from each other. Diocletian recognised them in 
his partition of the empire between two Emperors and two 
Cexsars. Constantine did nothing towards a real assimilation 
of them by fixing the seat of the reunited empire at Byzantium. 
It was not long ere there arose again, as if by a sort of necessity, 
two Emperors, of the East and of the West. In later times, 
the tide of Oriental conquest, whenever it has rolled over any 
portion of the West, has been uniformly driven back. The 
feebly maintained settlements of the Turk in Europe have been 
but outposts in advance of his real position; he has overrun, 
but has never made them his own. jor in point of character, 


the line of demarcation has ever remained no less strongly 
drawn. Oriental stability, and disinclination to change; occi- 
dental movement, activity, and enterprise: oriental subtlety, and 
tendency to mysticism ; occidental acuteness, intellectual! energy, 
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and inquiry: oriental heresy, and occidental schism, the fruits 
of these qualities a qgnvng :—these characteristics have ever 
been impressed with some distinctness on the nations, the 
Churches, and the writings of these two great classes of the 
human family. And in all the great questions and interests 
which have brought these two to look each other in the face, 
Jerusalem has been still the central point, whether of union or 
division. In the great hereditary feud in which Egypt was 
matched with Assyria, whether in the persons of Pharaoh and 
Nebuchadnezzar, or of the Seleucide and the Antiochi, Jerusa- 
lem was the menaced of both parties, and, except when true to 
herself, the ally alternately of one and of the other. The only 
‘ Mother and Mistress’ that ever was acknowledged both by the 
Eastern and Western Churches, was the Church of Jerusalem ; 
and the subsequent strife which divided them had its origin in 
the estrangement generated by those deep-seated diversities of 
temper and mental habit which we have already noticed ; diver- 
sities which might happily have been laid to rest in the bosom of 
a common mother, could any such have been found. But by 
that time her primacy, who alone could have made her voice 
heard above the jarring elements of controversy, was lowered 
and lost for ever. Since then the children of the East and of 
the West have met within and around her in the conflict, not 
merely of dogma against dogma, but of faith against faith. The 
holy ground of Jerusalem became the meeting point, as the Holy 
Sepulchre was the watchword and the prize, of the Crusades. 
Another point of interest connected with the geographical 
position of Jerusalem, is, of course, the feasibility given by it 
to the work of evangelizing the world from this centre. It was 
equidistant from Scythia on the north, and from A®thiopia on 
the south; from the toto divisos orbe Britannos to the N.W., 
and the no less remote Indians to the S.E. An equal chance 
was thus given, humanly speaking, to all lands, of being irradiated 
with Gospel light: and the traditionary labours of S$. Andrew 
and the Aithiopian eunuch, of S. Paul and S. Thomas, in the 
four widely separated regions we have named, attest that these 
equalized facilities were not ordained in vain. Again, Jeru- 
salem occupied a commanding position on the great inland 
Sea, remarkable not only as being by far the largest expanse 
of land-locked water on the globe, but also for the surpassing 
greatness of its historical recollections. The Mediterranean, the 
Mare Internum of the ancients, possesses, if we may be allowed to 
include the Euxine as a bay of it, an extent of coast nearly equal- 
ling half the circumference of the globe; and the names of 
Jerusalem and Antioch, of Rome and Carthage, of Athens and 
Constantinople, need only to be mentioned in proof, that around 
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it gathers all that is great in history from the decline of the 
ancient Oriental to the rise of the great Western monarchies. 
And to the facilities for communication afforded by this sea, 
must a large share be assigned in the working out of the varied 
destinies of these great cities, and their subject territories. 
Jerusalem, in working out her pre-eminently lofty destiny, was 
no exception to this rule. Placed at the south-eastern angle of 
the well-defined, though somewhat irregular triangle, formed by 
the Asiatic, the European, and the African shores, she did full 
justice to her singularly felicitous position.' Those shores, so 
teeming already with physical and intellectual life in their 
highest developments, received from her in rapid succession the 
yet higher principle of spiritual vitality which she had been 
commissioned to dispense to all nations. Those three great lines 
of coast formed the bases of so many vast and flourishing 
branches of the Church, the Eastern, the Western, and the 
African; their famous cities became the seats of yet more famous 
patriarchates. And still her destiny, both in this direction and 
in the opposite one, is only in the course of accomplishment. 
‘ The great sea westward,’ the original boundary of her heri- 
tage, has come to have a wider signification, and to include vast 
continents, known to God, but unknown to man at the time 
that that decree went forth. And ‘the great river, the river 
Euphrates,’ has proved to be but a figure for all that lies 
beyond it; already it begins to be seen that the conquests of 
Christianity in this direction have no limit but that of the globe 
itself. The enlargement thus given to the original draught of 
the Holy City’s dominion, was remarkably provided for by the 
language of prophecy: ‘ His dominion shall be also from the one 
sea to the other, and from the flood unto the world’s end.’ 

The ancient belief of which we have been speaking, is thus 
quaintly stated and commented upon by Sir John Mande- 
ville :— 


‘ Forasmuch as the land beyond the sea, that is to say, the Holy Land, 
which men call the land of promise or of behest, passing all other lands, 
is the most worthy land, most excellent, and lady and sovereign of all 
other lands, and is blessed and hallowed with the precious body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; in the which land it pleased him to take flesh 
and blood of the Virgin Mary, to environ that holy land with his blessed 
feet; and there he would of his blessedness shadow him in the said blessed 
and glorious Virgin Mary, and become man, and work many miracles, and 
preach and teach the faith and the law of Christian men unto his children ; 
and there it pleased him to suffer many reprovings and scorns for us: and 





1 The terse eulogium on the position of Constantinople, which is quoted by 
Gibbon, with a slight alteration, applies with at least equal force to Jerusalem : 
‘ Est in Asia ; habet in conspectu Zuropam Africamque ; que etsi contiguee non 
sunt, maris tamen navigande commoditateque veluti junguntur.’ 
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he that was king of heaven, of air, of earth, of sea, and of all things that 
are contained in them, would only be called king of that land, when he said, 
“ Rex sum Judeorum,” that is to say, Iam king of the Jews; and that 
land he chose before all other lands, as the best and most worthy land, and 
the most virtuous land of all the world; for it is the heart and the middle 
of all the world; by witness of the philosopher, who saith thus, “ Virtus 
rerum in medio consistit:” that is to say, The virtue of things is in the 
middle; and in that land he would lead his life, and suffer passion and 
death from the Jews for us, to redeem and deliver us from the pains of hell 
and from death without end, which was ordained for us for the sin of our 
first father Adam, and for our own sins also; for, as for himself, he had 
deserved no evil: for he thought never evil, nor did evil; and he that was 
king of glory and of joy might best in that place suffer death, because he 
chose in that land, rather than in any other, to suffer his passion and his 
death: for he that will publish anything to make it openly known, he will 
cause it to be cried and proclaimed in the middle place of a town; so that 
the thing that is proclaimed and pronounced, may equally reach to all parts, 
Right so; he that was Creator of all the world would suffer for us at Jeru- 
salem, that is the middle of the world, to the end and intent that his passion 
and his death, which was published there, might be known equally to all 
parts of the world.'—Zarly Travels in Palestine, pp. 127, 128. 


The site of Jerusalem is no less remarkable and significant, 
considered as to its natural features—its geognostic character, 
we believe it would properly be called in the language of mo- 
dern science—than for its geographical position. We will 
endeavour to give as clear an idea of it as we can. That great 
mountain chain known to the ancients under the various names 
of Imaus, Caucasus, and Taurus, which extends due east and 
west from China to Asia Minor; this chain, at the point 
where it enters Asia Minor, throws off to the southward a 
subordinate ridge of hills, which forms the barrier between the 
Western Sea and the plains of Syria and Assyria. After 
pursuing a tortuous course for some time, and breaking into 
the parallel ridges of Libanus and Antilibanus, it runs with 
many breaks and divergences through Palestine and the Arabian 
peninsula to the Indian Ocean. One of the most remarkable 
of these breaks is the great plain of Esdraelon, the battle-field 
of the East. From this point,—as we learn from one of the most 
acute and able writers on scientific matters connected with the 
Bible, Dr. Kitto,—the ridge or mountainous tract extends, with- 
out interruption, to the south end of the Dead Sea, or further. 
This whole tract rises gradually towards the south, forming the 
hiil-country of Ephraim and Judah, until, in the vicinity of 
Hebron, it attains an altitude of 3,250 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. At a point exactly opposite to the extreme 
north of the Dead Sea, i.e. due west from it, where the entire 
ridge has an elevation of about 2,710 feet, and close to the 
saddle of the ridge, a very remarkable feature in this rocky 
process, so to call it, occurs. The appearance is as if a single 
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but vast wave in this sea of rock, rising and swelling gradually 
from north to south, had been suddenly checked in its advance 
—‘ in fluctuation fixed’—and, after a considerable subsidence 
below the general level, left standing perfectly isolated from 
the surrounding mass both as to its front and sides. Add, that 
about the middle of this wave there is a slight depression, chan- 
nelling it from north-west to south-east, and you have before 
you the natural limestone rock which forms the site of Jeru- 
salem. The traveller from the westward, on commencing his 
descent from the top of the ridge, enters upon an open tract . 
sloping for awhile gently towards the east. At about two miles 
distance, upon a broad promontory clasped in by the meeting 
valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, stands the Holy City. 
Nearly all around are higher hills; on the east, the Mount of 
Olives bounding his view; on the south, the Hill of Evil 
Counsel; on the west, the gentle slope already described. The 
surface of the elevated wave or promontory itself declines some- 
what steeply to the east, terminating on the abrupt brink of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. The whole of the encompassing valleys 
are of considerable depth. Such is the site of Jerusalem. We 
have been thus particular in describing it, because its peculiar 
character has been a large and important element in the purposes 
to which the city was divinely consecrated. Every student of 
Holy Scripture and of history will understand what we mean. 
The fact that Jerusalem was a hill, that it was a place of great 
natural strength, that it was skirted by deep and gloomy valleys, 
that it was embosomed, notwithstanding its own elevation, in 
hills of yet greater height—all these circumstances are made 
expressive of various spiritual truths, and furnish the accredited 
language of sacred and mystical teaching. As a hill, Jeru- 
salem becomes, in Holy Scripture, the expression for the regal 
dominion of God and His Christ, and for the Church’s uni- 
versal ascendancy. ‘I have set my King upon my holy hill 
‘of Zion.’ ‘Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in 
‘the mountain of His holiness.’ ‘The hill of God is as the 
‘hill of Bashan: an high hill. Why leap ye, ye high hills? 
‘ This is the hill which God desireth to dwell in.’ ‘ The mountain 
‘ of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
‘ tains, and shall be exalted above the hills.’ The pre-eminence 
thus claimed for Mount Zion in some, and predicted in other 
passages, is, it is true, one of spiritual precedence, not of natural 
altitude ; for of course it will not really bear comparison with 
any of the greater mountains of the world. But had it not 
possessed considerable actual elevation and boldness of position, 
there would have been no basis for the hyperbolic language of 
inspiration. And, indeed, after all, 2,700 feet is no contemptible 
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elevation. Few mountains in England or Wales exceed it; and 
it may be safely affirmed that no city in the world, of equal 
importance with Jerusalem, even in a civil point of view can 
boast of so lofty a position. Again, we need hardly observe, that 
the act of going up to this Hill is the figure for Christ’s local, and 
our own spiritual and mystical ascension. (Psalm xv. 1; xxiv. 3; 
xlvii. 5; Ixviii. 18.) Again, as a natural fort, improved by art, 
the Holy City sets forth God as the strength, refuge, and defence 
of His people. And His sheltering and encompassing love again 
. is likened to ‘ the hills which stand about’ her. It will be seen 
that a// these conditions and relations could only be fulfilled by 
a place answering exactly to the description of Jerusalem: a 
place thus lofty, bold, strong, isolated, yet completely sheltered. 
The very valleys which sweep around her have their part in the 
nomenclature of the great spiritual system. The valley of 
Jehoshaphat is mystically the scene of the Last Judgment (Joel 
iii. 2, 14); the valley of Hinnom, of the torments of hell-fire. 
There is an awful distinctness given to the pourtrayal of these 
solemn realities in the Old Testament, from the circumstance 
of their being thus associated with the natural features of a well- 
ascertained site now actually existing on the face of the globe, 
and rendered familiar to us by the events of sacred history. It 
is impossible to read the passage already alluded to, from the 
prophet Joel, without being deeply impressed with a sense of 
the intensity of power with which it paints the dread scene of 
the latter days; but it is perhaps hardly enough considered how 
much of its impressiveness it owes to localization. ‘ Assemble 
‘ yourselves, and come, all ye heathen, and gather yourselves 
‘together round about: thither cause thy mighty ones to come 
‘down, O Lord. Let the heathen be wakened, and come u 

‘to the valley of Jehoshaphat: for there will I sit to judge all 
‘the heathen round about. Put ye in the sickle, for the har- 
‘vest is ripe: come, get you down; for the press is full, the 
‘fats overflow; for their wickedness is great. Multitudes, 
‘ multitudes in the valley of decision: for the day of the Lord 
‘is near in the valley of decision. The sun and the moon shall 
‘ be darkened, and the stars shall withdraw their shining. The 
‘Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from 
‘ Jerusalem; and the heavens and the earth shall shake: but 
‘the Lord will be the hope of his people, and the strength of 
‘the children of Israel.’ (Joel iii. 11—16.) Nor should it be 
unnoticed, that the peculiar form and character which ‘ Jeru- 
salem that now is’ derives from the shape and bearings of her 
natural rock, are described by S. John as being impressed 
likewise on ‘the Holy City, New Jerusalem.’ The chief 
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characteristic of that rock is a certain well-defined squareness ; 
it is further remarkable for the exactitude with which it 
faces, for the most part, the cardinal points; and the immense 
depth of the valleys beneath it gave occasion for the piling up 
of foundations by hundreds of feet perpendicular. Accordingly, 
the New Jerusalem is ‘a city that lieth four-square;’ its sides 
are to the four cardinal points; its walls are of 144 cubits; 
the wall of the city has twelve foundations. (Rev. xxi.) 

To approach Jerusalem, then, in the genuine spirit of travel, 
is to study the highest department of knowledge accessible to 
man—the kingdom of God on earth—under its most expressive 
symbol, and in its most objective and sensible memorials. It is 
trite to observe that there is danger in such approach; danger 
both to the individual habit and temper of faith, and to the 
cause of truth and sound belief in the Church and the world 
at large. The traveller and sojourner amongst holy places, 
unless he be of a singularly happy spiritual frame, and unless 
shielded by a divine grace nowhere more needed than there, 
painfully realizes how hollow and false is the world’s maxim, 
that ‘ seeing is believing.’ Unless faith has already done her 
work in the heart, and fixed its choice unalterably, seeing is but 
too surely disbelieving; and such it has proved to hundreds. 
‘Tempers such as that of the author of ‘ Eothen,’ or of ‘ The Mo- 
nasteries of the Levant,’ cannot safely look upon things and places 
connected with the mysteries of the faith. Except to strong 
and well-nurtured minds, a certain degree of removal is necessary 
to a rightful view of such objects: to draw nearer is to overpass 
the focal distance of the spiritual vision; it is to discover that 
the roseate bloom which so enchanted us as it tinged the moun- 
tain-top at sunrise, is laid on, with however exquisitely delicate 
a pencilling, upon earth’s common and rugged material; or to 
start back with a painful sense of revulsion from the perception 
that the lustrously rounded smoothness of the Parian marble 
reveals itself to the microscopic eye as no less rough, scratched, 
and porous than pumice-stone itself. Those who have not already 
understood that these things are so; that the earthy element does 
indeed co-exist with the divine in the processes and instruments 
of salvation, yet without prejudice to the divinity of them; that 
the Incarnate God really took to Himself, though He ennobled 
by taking it, the dust of the creature;—experience, as the result 
of such access to consecrated localities, according to their tem- 
per, either a large access of the anti-sacramental spirit, and so 
an increased disposition to take refuge in the purely subjective, 
and finally, if they follow on to results, in the rationalistic view ; 
or an impulse in the merely infidel direction. And if, as is 
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the case with the two writers we have mentioned, there is 
either a cynical spirit, or a spirit of levity superadded to other 
disqualifications, then the result is lamentable indeed. One of the 
recent explorers of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, whom we do 
not care to name, has actually had the profanity to draw a 
parallel, in a jesting tone, between his own and his companion’s 
treatment on the Via Dolorosa by the Turkish soldiers, and 
that which our Blessed Lord experienced in his awful passage 
along it. A third sort of danger there is, besides those of 
ultra-protestantism and infidelity, less commonly incurred, per- 
haps, but not less dangerous. An earnest, but ill-grounded 
and ill-balanced piety will be in danger of mistaking goodness 
for truth, and so of undermining the foundations of his own 
faith by a too ready acceptance of the honest but ignorant 
errors of superstition. Nor is it the individual alone who suffers 
by this venturing without due preparation of the heart into 
contact with sacred things. ‘The traveller is eyes to the tarrier 
at home; he is the purveyor to the Church from which he goes 
forth, as to what is matter of sober belief with respect to 
sacred localities. And unless he have enough of wisdom and 
grace to hold the balance evenly, he runs the risk of depriving 
the Church, on the one hand, of the green spots on which her 
imaginative eye may allowably rest and feed; or of adding un- 
authorized articles to her creed in minor things on the other. 
The first word, then, which we shall say with reference to 
Mr. Williams as a traveller and observer, and we believe 
it is a testimony which he will receive more gladly than any 
other, is, that it is seldom our happiness to meet with a 
writer whom we feel that we can with such entire confidence 
trust to lead us into sacred places. To spend a considerable 
time at Jerusalem in the investigation of its revered, yet 
strangely and painfully disfigured antiquities, and yet not to 
have been disgusted, so to speak, out of our reverential feelings 
for the true, by the condemnation with which we must visit 
what is false, and the candour which we owe to our examination 
of everything; nor yet, again, beguiled out of our candour and 
love of truth by the overwhelming power of the reverential 
associations of the place,—this cannot be very easy, and is 
certainly not very common. We trust the number of such tra- 
vellers may be multiplied. Thus minded, however, it will be 
easily imagined from our preliminary remarks, that we deem 
Mr. Williams eminently happy in the subject which he has 
chosen—or we might with some propriety say, has been 
allotted to himn—for illustration, in the very important work of 
which we propose to give some account in the present article. 
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Turning aside from the thousand and one temptations to dis- 
cursiveness, and to mere gossipping and attractive journalizing 
and book-writing, which beset the fascinating path of the tra- 
veller in the East, he has had the wisdom to concentrate his 
regards, as far at least as appears from the present work, on 
one grand object—that of clearing up, disentangling, and setting 
forth in their rightful characters, the intensely interesting ques- 
tions of history, topography, and antiquarianism, which gather 
round JerusaLem. But we may leave him to explain, in the 
words of his original Preface, the nature of his work :— 


‘To attempt a full and connected narrative of the various events which 
have befallen the most ancient city of the world from its foundation to the 
present day, would require volumes, and was not contemplated in the pre- 
sent work ; the design of which is, simply to gather together into one view 
such notices of Jerusalem as are not pos A within the reach of the English 
reader. I have already far exceeded the limits which I originally proposed 
to myself. In the prosecution of my main object it was necessary to avoid 
extraneous discussions, however strong the temptation to enter on them, 
and to pass very lightly over much ground on which I would fain have 
lingered. Where I have entered into details in the historical part, I had 
generally some definite purpose in view, though it may not always ,be 
apparent to the reader, and did not seem necessary or desirable to declare 
it. The topography and antiquities were kept always in view in composing 
the historical chapters; and I was careful to note all the passages which 
would throw light on what I hope may prove the most valuable and suc- 
cessful part of my undertaking. This will explain the minute detail of the 
progress of the siege under Titus, and again, by the Crusaders. The earlier 
part of the Christian period has been fully dwelt on, with a view to remove 
the common, but most erroneous supposition, that the ancient records of 
the Church of lia have hopelessly perished, and that Eusebius is its 
earliest historian, instead of a mere transcriber of contemporaneous testi- 
mony.’—Preface to First Edition, 1845, p. v. 


He modestly entitles his work ‘ Notices’ on these sub- 
jects; but like many other treatises which have come forth 
with unpretending titles, it will be found that the ‘ Notices’ 
are by no means of that fragmentary and desultory character 
which the name might seem to imply; wide as their scope is 
within the suuntnel limits, there is in them a unity of purpose 
which consolidates them into a well compacted whole. Nor 
does the work, such as we now have it, partake of the crudeness 
which is apt to characterise books written off from a traveller’s 
first impressions, uncorrected by subsequent thought and com- 
parison. The fruits of Mr. Williams's investigations in and 
about the Holy City were first presented to the public in a 
single volume. In the two massive and handsome volumes now 


in our hands, they come to us matured by the study of several 
years’ reflection; tested by having been subjected to question 
and attack from various quarters, chiefly from foreign or Ame- 
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rican writers, and enriched with a large amount of entirely new 
matter. The writer's ‘ Retractationes’ (we mean the word in 
S. Augustine’s sense) have evidently been conducted in the most 
candid and earnest spirit, with the single desire of truthfulness, 
and of subserving the interests of religion according to the 
justest conception of them. Of Mr. Williams's assailants or 
scrutinizers we shall speak presently. We shall also have occa- 
sion to recur to some of the more important additions or ampli- 
fications. At present we will only remark upon one or two of 
them. The work, both in its original and its newer form, is illus- 
trated throughout with the delightful drawings of Mr. Witts. 
Of these it is not too much to say, that, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, they will bear comparison, both ‘in point of 
beauty and fidelity, even with the very admirable ones which 
have appeared of late years; such as, e.g. Mr. Roberts’s well- 
known sketches. Our favourite one, perhaps, is the view of 
Jerusalem from the north, which shows the city nestling amid 
its encompassing and guardian hills; and the bird’s-eye view, 
supposed to be taken at sunrise, from the south. One thing 
more was needed in the way of illustration ; viz., a trustworthy 
Plan of the Holy City. This want is now supplied; and ina 
form perfect beyond all expectation, so as to leave nothing on 
this head to be desired. By permission of the Master General 
of the Ordnance, a copy of the Ordnance Map of Jerusalem 
and the environs, executed in the spring of 1841, with only 
such additions as were necessary for elucidating his subject, 
accompanies Mr. Williams’s new edition. The publication of 
the first accurate plan of the Holy City may, as he observes, be 
justly regarded as an era in the literature of the subject; and 
the following particulars as to the occasion of its construction 
will be read with interest :— 

‘The principal advantage derived to the world from the operations of the 
British fleet on the coast of Syria in 1840, and from the confusions conse- 
quent thereupon, was the opportunity afforded to the Royal Engineers of 
making an accurate Survey of the country. A detachment of that very 
efficient corps, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, officered by 
Majors Wilbraham and Robe, Lieutenants Aldrich Symonds, Skyring, and 
others, passed several months in the country after the bombardment of 
Acre, actively engaged in this work of inestimable importance to sacred 
literature. Their Geometrical Survey extended north as far as the banks 
of the Orontes and the range of the Taurus ; to the south it comprehended 
the sources of the Jordan and the shores of the Dead Sea; and the asto- 
nished natives still recount and will long remember their exploits—how 
they erected their nishdn (signal) on the summits of the loftiest hills, and were 
occupied for whole days in measurements and observations wholly unin- 
telligible to their unsophisticated simplicity. Although the results of these 
labours have yet been given to the world only in fragments, yet have they 
already carved, to decide many important questions, and to stimulate the 
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desire for the whole Survey, the value of which it is impossible to calculate. 
—Vol. i. p. 9 (Appendix). 

‘The Survey of the exterior was commenced on the 25th of February, 
1841, at 1 p.M., by Lieutenant Aldrich, with a 54-inch theodolite and 100- 
ft. chain ; Lieutenant Symonds, with Schmalcalder’s compass, commencing 
at the same time to survey the town and inside of the city-wall. The 
officers were assisted by six men of the royal corps, also engineers, and the 
survey occupied them six weeks. The ground about the town was sketched 
in by Lieutenant Symonds, during the illness of Lieutenant Aldrich; and 
the Castle was surveyed by Colonel Alderson himself. 

‘ The late successes of the British arms on the coast of Syria, and the 
military array of the detachment, not only secured them from all molesta- 
tion in their undertaking, but engaged for them the active co-operation of 
the natives; so that the City and environs were thoroughly surveyed, 
except that, in the exercise of a wise and considerate forbearance, they did 
not force an entrance into the Haram, lest they should offend the religious 
prejudices of the Moslems. 

‘I must here allude to an accidental advantage in the Ordnance Survey, 
quite independent of its intrinsic merits, viz., that it was no party Plan, 
and was designed for the support of no theory. It was simply a military 
survey, and the remarks with which it was accompanied were altogether of 
a scientific character, regarding merely its military capabilities of defence 
or exposure to attack. The surrounding valleys are viewed merely as 
“ adding to its means of defence,” the Church of the Ascension on the 
Mount of Olives as “a strong advanced work ;” and the main importance 
of the City itself consists in its “ affording considerable accommodation for 
troops, and a depét for troops and provisions,” as well as “a base for 
operations from the southern frontier.” ’"—Vol. i. pp. 11, 12 (J6id). 


The only contributor to the original volume was Mr. Row- 
lands, in the shape of an interesting memoir of the southern 
boundary of the Holy Land. Now, however, a new coadjutor, 
and an invaluable one, has appeared in the person of Professor 
Willis, whose chapter on the architectural history of the Holy 
City fully sustains his deserved reputation in this line. The 
principal additions made by Mr. Williams himself consist in an 
enlargement of the historical department, and in careful and 
detailed examination of objections, whether in the form of notes 
and appendices, or of a re-writing of the text. The largest and 
most important of these additions is the historical and descriptive 
Memoir appended to the first volume, illustrative of the Ord- 
nance Survey, and drawn up especially as a companion to it. 

Of the learning and research which have been bestowed upon 
the production of this work, it is difficult to speak in adequate 
terms. And what is better and rarer still than either, is the 
easy command which the author possesses over the multifarious 
sources and authors which have to be consulted at almost every 
turn. He appears to have a happy facility of laying his hand 
upon the very observation which is to his purpose in every case ; 
so that the reader feels that he is really enlightened, not encum- 
bered, as is too often the case, by the abundant, yet accurate 
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and carefully husbanded references contained in the notes. In 
the notes will also be found full discussions of very many inter- 
esting critical questions: we may specify those upon ‘the 
cav.seway,’ (vol. ii. fiz.) and on the interpretation of Ps, xviii. 2, 
(ib. p. 475.) And if we may anticipate the judgment to which 
we hope to lead the reader to form, by the specimens we shall 
adduce of Mr. Williams’s investigations and results, we venture 
to question whether, taking into consideration the vast import- 
ance of the subject, and the thorough and successful treat- 
ment it has received at our author’s hands, a book of equal 
importance often makes its appearance. Of Mr. Layard’s 
‘Nineveh’ and its reputation we have not a word to say in 
disparagement or abatement; but it may not be uninteresting to 
institute a parallel between it and the work before us. They offer 
some decided points of resemblance. The gerieral aim of both 
is the same—recovery, exhumation, and identification. Mr. 
Williams and Professor Willis, no less than Messrs. Layard and 
Ross, are excavators, though with somewhat different agents 
and tools. They are employed in clearing, not winged bulls and 
cuneiform inscriptions, but traditions and time-honoured beliefs, 
from the rubbish of ages; they dig, not in Birs Nimroud, but 
amid the accumulated piles of fact or fable which have gathered 
around the hallowed sites of Jerusalem. Though, indeed, Mr. 
Layard too has taken his part in the work of confirming Scrip- 
ture by ancient tradition and modern discovery; he found, as 
we have been informed by his companion, Mr. Ross, a distinct 
tradition among the Arabs of the ‘ Asshur,’ who ‘ went forth 
out of that land (Babel or Shinar) and builded Nineveh ;’ they 
say he was Nimrod’s lieutenant ; a view which curiously fits into 
the well-known difficulties of the passage in Gen. x. 10, 11. 
Mr. Williams, again, has his army of workmen under him; but 
they are the innumerable writers on Jerusalem, from Josephus 
and Philo downwards: he has even his Arabs, just as Mr. 
Layard has, to assist him in laying bare the traditions of a people 
as ancient as themselves; but they are not the flying Bedoweens 
of the desert, but grave Arabic writers, the Jelal-el-Dinrs and 
and Mejr-ed-Dinrs of the middle ages. And each has appended 
to his immediate design a subordinate one—that of re-writing, 
by the aid of topographical and archzological research, the his- 
tory of an ‘ exceeding great city.’ And, to drop our comparison 
with Mr. Layard, we can promise the general reader, that if he 
will not be frightened away by the outward appearance of two 
somewhat more solid and learned-looking volumes than are com- 
monly laid on drawing-room tables, he will find not a little that 
may even be called attractive matter in the well-filled pages of 
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‘ The Holy City.’ If he has a taste for discovery and research, 
here is abundance of it. If he loves a little mystery, there will 
be explorations of mysterious waters running ‘ through caverns 
measureless to man,’ no one knows whence or whither. If he 
delights in illustrations of Scripture, we know of no class of 
books which aids realization more than this. If he prefers his- 
tory, here is a volume full of it, in a shape which must interest 
from the novel sources of illustration which are brought to bear 
out of the antiquarian department of the book. Or, iF finally, he 
is in search of innocent amusement, we can promise him a little 
even of that. Mr. Williams has generously preserved from 
oblivion, probably for the solace of this class of readers, some 
translations, propounded by one Herr Kraft, of certain inscrip- 
tions at Jerusalem. Their tenour is abundantly simple and 
affecting. ‘This is the grave of ten different men’ [as they 
might else have been supposed to be a decad of avatars of the 
same cg mg ‘from Germany’! ‘ An interesting record,’ 
observes Mr. Williams, ‘ which, as he tells us, afforded him and 
his companion’ [as being themselves also German and mortal, 
perhaps, also, believers in gre ny 9 food for pensive 
reflection.’ But, like other great writers, Herr Kraft repeats 
himself. A second inscription runs, according to him, ‘ Grave of 
ten different men, superiors of the monastery of Benas (!), and of 
George.’ ‘Ten men again,’ as Mr. Williams has remarked, 
‘ apparently the normal number of these tombs.’ As for S. 
Benas, he has had the misfortune to be omitted in the received 
calendars hitherto; and, unhappily, the one thing which would 
effectually establish his claim to appear there, viz. his monas- 
tery at Teen, is not forthcoming either. We ought to 
mention that, according to Herr Kraft, there were ‘ different 
men’ from Rome also; but the fact, though probable, is hardly 
thought to be borne out by the monuments. Then, again, there is 
a‘ Mr. Fergusson,’ (ill-omened name,) who will yield him a fund 
of harmless entertainment. His endeavours to reconstruct the 
undoubtedly much-perplexed topography of Jerusalem, can only 
be compared to the infantine jew entitled ‘ Frank Feignwell’s 
attempts to amuse his friends;’ the point of which consists in 
fitting a Saracen’s head and shoulders on a Jewish Rabbi’s body, 
and underwriting it, ‘ Christian warrior in complete armour.’ So 
does Mr. Fergusson out of the mosque of Omar and the foun- 
dations of Solomon’s Temple, construct what he confident! 
affirms to be no other than the Emperor Constantine’s Chureh 
of the Holy Sepulchre! 

But it is time that we should give a somewhat more definite 
account of the plan and object of Mr. Williams’s work. In 
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order to do this effectually, it will be necessary briefly to state 
the condition in which he found the literature of the subject; 
for by this he was mainly influenced in the form and direction 
which he gave to his investigations. 

There is no ground for complaining that the paramount claims 
which the Holy City and Land possess on the attention of the 
travelling portion of mankind, have in any age been disallowed 
or neglected. The pilgrimages of the earlier, and the crusades 
of the middle ages, are only intenser and more religious forms 
of that interest and curiosity which has led more recent tra- 
vellers to explore the scenes consecrated by the great acts of 
man’s Redemption. As early as the beginning of the fourth 
century, we have the pilgrim of Bordeaux compiling a narra- 
tive of his journey to the Holy Land for the benefit of his 
countrymen :—the first-fruits of been travel in the glorious 
East. To the same period belong the renowned and eventful 
visits of Constantine and his mother Helena, and their magni- 
ficent enshrinements of the sacred localities. In the latter 
part of the same century, S. Jerome and S. Eusebius, in 
company with other pilgrims, make the usual round; and the 
latter, from his monastery at Bethlehem, gives us an account of 
the pious journeyings undertaken for the same purpose by 
S. Paula, and her p S. Eustochium. From this time 
pilgrimages are of course abundantly frequent, though the 
degree of access allowed to the venerated spots varied with the 
dominion under which Jerusalem successively fell. Records, 
however, of these pilgrimages are comparatively rare, and even 
these have been, until very lately, inaccessible to the generality 
of readers. Mr. Bohn, in one of his admirable volumes, has 
filled up this gap in our popular literature; and Bishop Arculf 
and §. illibald, Bernard the Wise and Sewulf the Saxon, 
Sigurd the Crusader and Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, together 
with the marvel-loving Mandeville, (whose credit, by-the-bye, 
like Herodotus’s, is on the increase,) may now be revelled in for 
a sum which would hardly have sufficed formerly to procure a 
single volume of the works of any of them. The medieval 
period was likewise tolerably — of directly geographical 
and topographical treatises on Palestine and Jerusalem, such as 


El-Edrisi’s in Arabic (c. 1150); Brocardus’s or Burchard’s 
(c. 1283); Abulfeda’s (1300—1330); Adrichomius’, and ‘ Villal- 
pandus;’ and Mejr-ed-Dins, (1495,) containing a very full 
description of Jerusalem in Arabic. Late in the sixteenth 
century, Zuallart, a Fleming, and Cotovicus, or Kootwyk, 
whose name will sufficiently reveal his country, may be consi- 
dered to have opened a new era in the literature of Palestine, 
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and to have given to the world the first worthy fruits of the 
keener spirit of research which awoke in the days of Printing 
and Reformation. The name of Sandys, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, is so closely entwined with some of our 
most favourite ecclesiastical associations, that his ‘ Travailes’ 
will always be read with peculiar interest. He was brother of 
Hooker’s pupil, Edwin. After mentioning Quaresmius, an 
Italian, resident at this period for some time in the Latin con- 
vent at Jerusalem, and author of a voluminous and multifarious 
‘ Elucidatio’ of it and the Holy Land, we may pass at once to 
Maundrell, who may be considered as the corypheus of the 
modern school of travellers. Among these, Reland, Shaw, and 
Pococke, Carsten Niebuhr, Seetzen, Burckhardt, and Irby 
and Mangles may be specified as the most valuable. Subse- 
quently to the work of the last-mentioned nobile par of captains, 
nothing for a long time appeared which pe | claim to be a 
classical work on the subject. The sketchers and the tourists, 
the Labordes, the Lindsays, and the Stephenses, abounded ; but 
as regards any thing more solid, from 1817 to 1837 is almost 
a blank. Now the writers whom we have mentioned, with 
their fellow-labourers in the same field, have examined with 
more or less of interest and acumen, the great questions of 
topography and identification belonging to the Holy City, and 
arrived at various conclusions respecting them. Here then was 
a subject which seemed especially to invite that full and 
thorough investigation which characterises the scientific spirit 
of the day. New aspects have been given to most of the ques- 
tions which attracted the attention and exercised the ingenuity 
of our forefathers. Old sciences and studies have been carried 
further; new ones have been discovered. Regions of pheno- 
mena, hitherto not suspected to exist, or deemed hopelessly 
inaccessible, have been penetrated and reduced to laws. Might 
not some, at least, of these results be brought to bear even 
upon questions of Sacred Topography? ‘There was reason, 
indeed, to question whether previous investigators had ex- 
hausted even all the appliances at their command in their own 
day. How much, then, might be effected, were both these 
and the newer accessions to the store, to be used to the utmost! 
Geology, almost a new science since those days; architectural 
criticism, only very lately reduced to anything deserving the 
name; improved and simplified methods of engineering and sur- 
veying,—would all be likely to yield some fruits in furtherance 
of such an enterprise. And from the year 1837 to the present 
time, several important contributions to such a design have been 
made. Among these, by far the fullest and most regular 
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treatise on the subject, and that which led the way, was Dr. 
Edward Robinson’s, Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. His work, entitled, 
‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c.,’ proved him to be pos- 
sessed of many valuable qualifications of a traveller. he 
chief of these is, perhaps, unwearied patience in timing, mea- 
suring, and jotting down all the data that could possibly be col- 
lected on his journey. Those who have travelled most will best 
know how to appreciate such a power. He had also read very 
diligently both before and after his travels, and has accumulated 
a great mass of well digested and arranged information, for 
which all subsequent travellers over the same route must ever 
be indebted to him. We have heard persons who have fol- 
lowed in his wake testify, that you may always trust his mea- 
surements and calculations. If he says it is twenty mi- 
nutes from such a point until you come in sight of such 
and such a Wady, in twenty minutes you will assuredly come 
to it. 

But he was ‘not the man of the situation.’ Great with the 
measuring-tape, the watch, and the compass, he was not to be 
trusted with the more important interests of sacred truth. First 
of all, when he comes to put his facts together, and give you some- 
thing like a view or a result, he is singularly unhappy. Hence, 
for all his measurements, he has added but little of real value 
to our topographical knowledge, at least of Jerusalem. His 
walls, his, hills, his valleys, his Temple area, his Tyropzan, his 
Acra, all are utterly and demonstrably wrongly placed, and 
have been very easily upset by subsequent investigation. But 
this might be his misfortune. There was a graver disqualifica- 
tion, amounting to a fault, to which this barrenness as to results 
was in a great measure owing. He never could give anything 
of the nature of a tradition an impartial hearing, particularly if 
it professes to identify the site of any sacred event. ‘ What- 
ever is, is wrong,’ is his motto about everything of that sort. 
According to him, the Christians, early and late, like so many 
Yezidis, took such an especial pleasure in lying, and being lied to, 
that they had a preference for a falsely-assigned site over a 
true. We have, therefore, in him no candid inquirer after 
truth, but a man fully possessed with the idea that his business 
was to disprove everything that came before him. He makes it 
a rule to start in the very opposite direction to that in which 
tradition sets, as if such a course would infallibly waft him into 
the sure haven of truth. He would elicit truth, as flint and 
steel do sparks, by a pretty smart concussion with all esta- 
blished belief. How much sound philosophy there is in such a 
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way of going to work, we leave to philosophers to say; but 
even the impolicy of it must by this time be pretty manifest 
even to himself. ‘Ah! si mens non leva fuisset,’ how many a 
just conclusion might he have arrived at, which he has now left to 
his successors to elicit out of his carefully collected premises. 
He is ever on the eve of a discovery, without ever really making 
one. Moreover, Dr. Robinson’s hatred of tradition is as ruth- 
less as it is systematic. ‘Incredulus odit.’ Sir John Mandeville 
relates, in a famous passage, of the crocodiles which he saw in 
Egypt, that ‘they slen men, and eten hem, wepynge.’ But any 
such compunctious visitings are strangers to the bosom of Dr. 
Robinson. The ‘pleasant things’ which, whether of good right 
or not, have enshrined for two thousand years the affections of 
Christian men, are blotted out of existence without the tribute 
of a word of sympathy. Can a person thus minded be trusted 
to say what shall or shall not henceforth be the faith of Christ- 
endom as to the reputed localities of Palestine and Jerusalem ? 
And yet with ‘multitudes of readers, both in Europe and 
America,’ ever since the publication of his book, Dr. Robin- 
son’s word is law. With the single exception—rather an 
important one—‘ of most of the travellers who have visited Jeru- 
salem since,’ his conclusions have been accepted as irrefragable. 


It has been taken for — that he has overset every atom of 


tradition which existed in favour of any one of the more famous 
localities. Such is the writer, such the condition of the litera- 
ture of the subject, against which Mr. Williams has avowedly 
directed his researches and his book. We owe ‘the Holy City’ 
to Dr. Robinson, just as we owe the ‘ Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity’ to Thomas Cartwright, or Bentley to Boyle. 


*A work of much research has now been for some years before the 
world, one unavowed but ill-disguised object of which is to bring discredit 
on the early local traditions of Palestine, so as ultimately to involve the 
venerable Fathers of the Church in the charge of dishonesty or unaccount- 
able ignorance. The affectation of candour and impartiality with which the 
inquiry into the value of ecclesiastical traditions is there conducted, has 
given an additional weight to the observations in the minds of those who 
have neither the means nor the opportunity of testing their accuracy for 
themselves; so that much higher value has been set upon the arguments 
than they deserved. I do not hesitate to declare, that one object of the 
present volume is to expose the fallacy of many conclusions, argued out 
very often on insufficient premises, or in contravention of historical or topo- 
graphical phenomena, by the author of the “ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” in the hope that the consideration of facts, which he has either 
overlooked or neglected, may prove, what some might imagine requires no 
demonstration, that the evidence of a partial witness of the nineteeth cen- 
tury is insufficient against the voice of catholic antiquity.'—The Holy City, 
Pref, to 1st Ed. pp. vi. vii. 
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Let it be considered what is at issue in the controversy. It 
is no question of mere vulgar relics. It is no contest between 
rival Holy Coats, or heads of John the Baptist. Dr. Robinson’s 
view, the view that half Europe and all America. are pre- 
pared to side with him in, is, that as complete a deluge of 
oblivion as that which blotted Eden from the face of the earth 
has swept over what have hitherto been fondly deemed the 
sacred featuresof Jerusalem. The tide of years ‘has swept His 
footsteps from the favoured clime.’ The barren rock, and the val- 
leys which enclose it, are all the Kebla that remain to the faithful. 
To some this may seem a matter of indifference. We cannot 
think it so. Conceivably, of course, it might have been so 
ordained, that the knowledge of these sites was to be irretriev- 
ably lost; just as the knowledge of many similar things 
has, doubtless for wise purposes, been withheld. But ¢f dé was 
not so ordained—and surely all must allow that this is conceiv- 
able likewise—then is the knowledge of such sites a part of 
the heritage of Christendom, and to be used by her aright. 
She may have wrought folly in her tutelage of them; buta 
duty towards them she must have, and she certainly may use 
them to edification. It can scarcely be a matter of indifference 
to the mourners who stand around a newly-opened grave, 
whether they may or may not believe that the ‘new tomb’ of 
Him, with Whom they fear not to see their loved ones going 
down into the sides of the pit, still hallows and blesses the 
common earth; still lies upturned to the common sky: the 
surest and the brightest earnest, next to the Word of God 
itself, of a blessed Resurrection. Yet this is the tradition, 
against which especially Dr. Robinson has bent himself with all 
his force. The fact is significant. It is natural that he should 
doso. For why? The truth is—and it is another reason for 
attaching importance to this discussion—that what lies at the 
bottom of all this dislike of traditions in Dr. Robinson, and 
in all who eagerly welcome his conclusions, is an anxiety 
to escape all searching and arresting demands upon faith. It isno 
more than a consistent carrying out of anti-sacramental views. 
We do not know to what denomination Dr. Robinson belongs, 
but we know that he is not a Churchman. And the character- 
istic of all belief, except Church belief, is, that it evades all 
circumstance in matters of faith. It will believe anything, or 
profess to believe it, provided you do not tie it down to time, 
place, and matter. It will believe that there may be a grace 
attached to Baptism, but not that it is given at the time. It 
will believe in séme kind of church-membership; but it will 
not believe that in the Holy Communion, then, there, through 
those material elements, Christ is united to His members and they 
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to Him. And just so, such persons believe in our Lord’s Re- 
surrection; but show them or tell them of the very spot as now 
existing upon earth, and they start back. It is too awful. It 
cannot be. They never looked at any thing so. They have 
believed in an abstract kind of way: but to believe in connex- 
ion with what they see, or with present time, is a thing which 
their religious training has given them no sort of experience in. 
It is, in short, a positive relief to such persons not to have to 
believe in a downright material fact, such as this, that the 
Sepulchre of our blessed Lord ‘is with us to this day.’ Then, 
again, the Resurrection of our blessed Lord does not hold, in any 
system but that of the Church, the transcendently important 
position which her Creed has ever assigned to it. Asa proof of 
His Divinity, as a natural conclusion (so it is represented) of 
His mission, as an earnest of the general resurrection, this truth 
is accepted by most: but as an imparted, quickening, justifying 
Thing, as the life of Sacraments, and so of sacramentally nou- 
rished men; sectarians in this view, of course, do not regard it: 
and the loss of the Holy Sepulchre or any other substantial 
witness to the verity of it, is comparatively a matter of in- 
difference to them, in proportion as the truth itself is less 
entwined with the affections and hopes of their religious being. 

The fact of Dr. Robinson’s having adopted this line, of ques- 
tioning, as a general rule, all traditionally received sacred sites, 
and in particular that of the Holy Sepulchre, imparted to Mr. 
Williams’s undertaking, from the very first, the nature of a 
crusade. He does not shrink from avowing it such. Thus he 
tell us :— 


‘ My only desire is to act as a humble “ man-at-arms” in the attempt 
“to tear from the unbelievers the precious Tomb of the Captain of our 
Salvation ;” and in common with all engaged in the “ Holy War,” I must 
feel very grateful to a generous adversary for placing me under such 
a glorious banner; thereby, I trust unwittingly, arraying himself with the 
disciples of the Koran and the Crescent, the avowed enemies not of the 
Sepulchre alone, but of the Holy Church Catholic. 

* Should it be thought that the constant reference to one author has 
invested the controversy with a private and personal character, I can truly 
say that the result was felt to be as inevitable as it is undesirable. The 
‘“« Biblical Researches” have obtained, and on many accounts have deserved, 
so much celebrity in England and in Germany, and so much attention has 
been devoted by the writer to this particular subject, that he stands forth 
necessarily in the first ranks as Chieftain of the unbelieving array, and as 
such must bear the brunt of the battle. And may I be permitted to express 
a hope, that while fighting under our respective colours, we shall all re- 
member, that the only cause worth contending for is 7ruth, and that we 
may imitate not only the zeal but the courtesy of Christian and Saracenic 
warfare ?’—The Holy City, Pref. to 1st Ed. pp. viii. ix. 


For some departures from the spirit thus invoked, of which 
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our author had to accuse himself, he has expressed his regret in 
a tone of unflinching severity towards himself in the preface to 
his second edition. We cannot but join with him in still re- 
gretting the necessity there was for so much of rejoinder, however 
freed from recrimination, as appears in the notes to these 
volumes. But we do not see how it could have been avoided. 
It may be very annoying to have to descend from the serene 
heights of an interesting passage of history, or an éclaircissement, 
apparently clear as the sun at noonday, of a topographical dif- 
ficulty, to skirmish with Dr. Robinson or Herr Kraft in the 
lower regions of small type and free inquiry; but they might 
otherwise not unreasonably have said that their objections were 
passed over because they were unanswerable. And we may 
call to mind for our consolation, if indeed it be one, how many 
valuable and standard treatises have of necessity taken this 
form. Few great works, comparatively, have been written in 
cold blood. One writer, however, there is among Mr. Wil- 
liams’s antagonists, concerning whom we are decidedly of 
opinion that heis ‘ not worth his powder and shot.’ We allude 
to Mr. Fergusson. We think that in a future edition he might 
with great advantage be dismissed in a much more summary 
manner. 

We have remarked above on the interest which the whole 
ultra-Protestant school has in the establishment of Dr. Robinson’s 
positions concerning the sacred localities; that of the Holy 
Sepulchre in particular. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that these are the only class of religionists with whose prepos- 
sessions such a result would concur. German rationalism, 
in most of its giant forms, would welcome such a conclusion 
with open arms. 

‘ Hoc Ithacus velit ; hoc magno mercentur Atride.’ 

For all such as would treat our Lord’s Resurrection as a myth, 
the well-ascertained existence of the Tomb from which He rose 
is very inconvenient. And even those who are ready to ad- 
mit the fact of that Resurrection, but represent it only as a 
‘mode,’ or particular exhibition, of a much greater general fact 
or process which is going on in mankind at large, must admit 
that those, who from the beginning thus piously and carefull 
noted and guarded the scene of the event, attributed no suc 
secondary character to it:—that the early Christian’s hope, at 
least, was not in some subjective ‘Idea’ which that event 
only shadowed forth, but in the very event itself, and its in- 
volved consequents. 

_ Now then we know what the cause is, and who the parties 
interested in it. Ultra-Protestantism, and Rationalism, with the 
whole tone of mind akin thereto, on the one hand, abetting 
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conclusions of yesterday ; admonitus loci, and the Church’s re- 
verential love and belief, with all that is akin to sacramentality 
and simple objective faith, on the other, taking part with the 
traditions and the outpoured affections of two thousand years. 
The champions want for nothing of panoply or zeal; they have 
put themselves in full career for the shock. Who will not say, 
God guard the right! 

We are unwilling to leave our readers in suspense as to the 
issue of the contest, so far forth as already existing indications 
enable us to predicate it. They will have anticipated that in 
our own view there is no question about the matter. Ifdemon- 
stration goes for anything, it appears to us that the veteran 
Entellus of this contest is no match for the more youthful 
Dares. All the main conclusions of Dr. Robinson have been 
completely demolished by his opponent : and of the central point 
of contention, the reputed site of the Holy Sepulchre, we 
avow our belief that it is impossible that any candid and intelli- 
gent person should ever again call in question the authenticity of it. 
And surely we are not wrong in saying, that by the establish- 
ment of this point alone, Mr. Williams and Professor Willis 
have earned the grateful acknowledgments of all Christendom. 
We are not alone in the judgment we have expressed of the 
result. Dr. Robinson, it is true, was utterly unconvinced by 
the first edition of ‘ The Holy City ;’ ‘every position advanced . 
in the Biblical Researches is resolutely maintained’ in an 
elaborate and unhappily angry critique of his in the New 
York ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ an American religious journal. 
Whether the rejoinder will have shaken his confidence re- 
mains to be seen. But meanwhile, from several distinct 
and most unsuspicious quarters, very full testimony has 
been borne to the success of Mr. Williams’s labours. Dr. 
Schultz, Prussian Consul at Jerusalem, had indeed simultane- 
ously been moving almost pari passu with him ; the result of his 
investigations has been in the main points identical with his; 
and he fully adopts his views. So does Herr Kraft, contriving 
at the same time to get the credit of them himself. Dr. Tisch- 
endorff, a distinguished Biblical scholar, had returned from 
Jerusalem a perfect convert to Dr. Robinson’s views. But now, 
Tischendorff himself dat manus. ‘The conclusions arrived 
‘at within the last few months by two gentlemen competent 
‘beyond all others to the undertaking, have thrown a new light 
‘ upon his reminiscences He thinks it will be in future 
‘ difficult to question the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre 
* upon reasonable grounds.’ Nor is the effect produced at home, 
so far as it has transpired, less satisfactory. Professor Willis, 
who originally was of a contrary opinion, has now, what with 
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Mr. Williams’s investigations and his own, argued himself out 
of it: he tells us: ‘In saying this, I by no means intend to 
‘throw doubts upon the truth of that tradition which has fixed 
‘the site of the Holy Sepulchre within the church in ques- 
‘tion; for I am _ myself fully convinced of the genuineness 
‘of that site.” We happen to know, too, that another emi- 
nent Cambridge Professor, not unknown to the geological 
world, and equally guiltless with the former of any violent 
liking for traditions, has expressed himself a convert from Dr. 
Robinson’s to Mr. Williams’s view. From an equally unsuspicious 
quarter, and therefore as gratifying as it is splendid, is the last 
testimonial we shall mention—the adjudgement by the King of 
Prussia of the golden medal ‘ fiir Wissenschaft’ to the author of 
‘ The Holy City,’ in token of his Majesty’s ‘ high esteem and ap- 
preciation of his important services to the Republic of Letters.’ 

And now to survey the contents of Mr. Williams's book in 
the order of topics which he has adopted—viz. History first ; 
Archeology afterwards. Under the former head we shall be 
sparing of our extracts, partly because the latter makes more 
legitimate demands upon our space, as containing the polemical 
matter; but chiefly because extracts can no more give a just 
idea of a history, than (according to the old Greek story) 
a sample brick does of a house. ‘But we owe it to the first 
regular and formal History of Jerusalem ever attempted, at 
least on this plan, to endeavour to give completeness to it by 
throwing some light on those more remote and primeval periods 
of her story which it hardly fell within our author’s province to 
illustrate. 

It is an interesting question, from what period the History of 
Jerusalem is to be dated. There is a religious observation of 
Josephus, on the caution addressed to Moses ‘to put off his 
shoes from his feet, because the place whereon he stood was holy 
ground.’ He takes it to signify no less than that that place had 
been a divinely selected and guarded téuwevos from the begin- 
ning ; and owed its holiness, not to the particular manifestation 
of Himself which God then vouchsafed in the burning bush, but 
to His original designation of it as a spot which He was pleased 
to take for His own. The subsequent honour put upon the same 
Mount Horeb, by the giving of the law upon it, tends to con- 
firm such a belief. And we can hardly forbear to extend the like 
belief in all its fulness to Jerusalem. That Divine delight 
which, as the Scriptures inform us, God took in his Holy Hill, 
must surely be deemed to have had its beginning from that time 
when Eden ceased to be His especial dwelling-place on earth. 
From the hour of the Fall, Jerusalem was, in the counsels of 
God, the Place of His Feet, which He designed to make glorious. 
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And even the civil history of that wonderful city may, on no 
insecure grounds, be carried much higher than it usually is. 
We think that it may with a very high degree of probability be 
shown to have existed as a regal and sacerdotal city in the fourth 
generation after the Flood. 

Mr. Williams thus commences his historical sketch of the 
Holy City :— 

‘The early history of thet city which was destined to occupy so conspi- 
cuous a place in the annals of the world, is so involved in obscurity, owing 
to the remote antiquity to which it belongs, that not only is nothing certain 
known of its origin, but writers are not agreed as to where it is first men- 
tioned in Holy Scripture. ‘The testimony of Josephus, representing as is 
probable the tradition of the Jewish church, has not been enough to satisf\ 
either ancients or moderns that the Salem of Melchizedek is identical wit 
the Jerusalem of which David was the second founder; but as this opinion 
rests on very high authority, and has nothing in it inconsistent with the 
sacred narrative, we may be allowed to adopt a theory which will give ad- 
ditional interest to the Holy City, by identifying the scene of the offering of 
the king of Salem with that of the sacramental institution of the Prince of 
Peace which was therein typified. 

‘ The Jewish historian without any hesitation ascribes its foundation to 
Melchizedek, who, he says, “was there the first priest of God, and first 
built a temple there;” and if this mysterious personage were identified 
with Shem, the son of Noah, as ancient tradition with singular con- 
sistency has delivered, then may the Holy City boast an antiquity greater 
than any city in the world, and a founder every way worthy of its future 
celebrity.’"— The Holy City, vol. i. pp. 1, 2. 

In the identification of Jerusalem with the Salem of Melchi- 
zedek, we most heartily concur. But we are by no means 
satisfied to leave it an open question. We consider that there 
is in Scripture a very large amount of circumstantial evidence 
in proof of it. This evidence seems to us to have never been 
fairly weighed and summed up. Authority alone has been 
rested upon ; and authority is decidedly in favour of the view ; 
but the full concurrence of Scripture with the ancient belief 
has been overlooked. First of all, it is said, in Gen. xiv., 
that ‘the king of Sodom went out to meet Abram after the 
‘slaughter of Chedorlaomer ..... at the valley of Shaveh, 
‘ which is the King’s dale. And Melchizedek, king of Salem,’ it 
is added, ‘ brought forth bread and wine.’ Now there is no con- 
ceivable pretext for denying the identity of ‘the King’s dale’ 
here spoken of, with the valley mentioned under the same 
remarkable name in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, as the site of the pillar of 
Absalom. But in that passage there is no doubt that the valley of 
Jehoshaphat is meant.' The objection which has sometimes been 
made, that it is unlikely Abram should have returned by way of 
Jerusalem, because it was not in the direct line from Damascus to 
Sodom, is irrelevant. There is no ground for supposing that 





' Vide Holy City, vol. ii. pp. 157 and 450. 
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Abram was returning to Sodom atall ; his dwelling-place at this 
time was Mamre, and Jerusalem would be directly in his way 
thither. ‘The going out of the king of Sodom, to a point so far 
from his own city, might easily be accounted for on the ground 
of a desire to do honour to the victor; but it was besides, in 
fact, the nearest point to him in Abram’s route. But again, the 
expression that Melchizedek ‘ brought forth bread and wine’ is a 
perfectly natural one, if it be taken to mean that he came forth 
out of the city into the valley where Abram was holding the 
interview with the king of Sodom; whereas every attempt that 
has been made to give a meaning to it on any other supposition 
is far-fetched in the extreme. An ingenious writer, Gaillard, 
who has sifted every word of the context,—unfortunately in 
pursuit of an ignis fatuus as an interpretation of the whole,— ob- 
serves, that one principal signification of the Hebrew word here 
rendered ‘ brought forth,’ is that of fetching anything out of a 
house or other inclosure to another person. Instances are Josh. 
vi. 23, Judges vi. 18. The latter is exactly to our purpose: 
Gideon desires leave to ‘ bring forth’ his present out of the house 
to the angel. For an example of the far-fetched interpretations 
we have alluded to, we need not travel beyond the writer just 
quoted, who contends that Melchizedek ‘ produced’ the bread 
and wine by an exercise of miraculous power, just as Moses 
‘brought forth’ water out of the rock. 

The other well-known passage of the Old Testament in which 
Melchizedek is rar OE furnishes still more cogent proof that 
the Salem of which he was king was no other than Jerusalem. 
It would be too much, perhaps, to say that the 110th Psalm, 
and §. Paul’s application of it, are unintelligible and incoherent 
on any other supposition; but certainly the admission of this 
one goes far to remove from both passages a certain abruptness, 
which impairs the clearness both of the type set forth in the one, 
and of the inspired exposition of it contained in the other. 
Deny the Salem of Melchizedek to be Jerusalem, and the Eter- 
nal Oath (Psalm cx. 4), investing the Divine Person who is 
the subject of the whole Psalm with a Priesthood such as Mel- 
chizedek had borne, stands totally unconnected with the context. 
Admit it, and not only does the abruptness disappear, but the 
entire Psalm receives a great accession of light. e then per- 
ceive that the grand strain of prophecy which runs through it 
is based upon the character and actions of the historical Melchi- 
zedek, as they are briefly but pregnantly pourtrayed in Gen. xiv. 
The Almighty is represented as setting a certain Conquering 
Person on a victorious throne above his enemies, causin free-will 
offerings to be made to him in the day of victory, and enabling 
him to smite kings, to judge among the heathen, to wound the 
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heads over many countries. Zion is designated as the seat of 
this victorious Ruler’s kingdom: ‘ The Lord shall send the rod 
of thy strength out of Zion.’ Now, taking Melchizedek to 
be king of Salem, and as such the rightful king of the whole 
land of Canaan, (a view which we shall show reasons for here- 
after,) it is clear that when he went forth to Abraham on his 
return from the slaughter of the kings, he fulfilled all the con- 
ditions here enumerated. By the hand of Abraham, as in some 
sort His vice-gerent, God had made him victorious over his 
enemies, and established his throne. Melchizedek, moreover, 
had received ‘ free-will offerings’ from Abraham in the name 
of the people, in that day of victory, in the form of tithes. 
These were a token and acknowledgment both of his regal 
and priestly character. By them it was confessed that not 
Abraham but Melchizedek had, in virtue of his kingly power 
and sacerdotal blessing, and as God’s anointed, smitten through 
kings, heads over divers countries, judged among the heathen, 
and filled the places with the dead bodies; (the ‘ slaughter’ of the 
kings is apparently intended here, as elsewhere, for a very 
strong expression). The divers countries over which the kings 
slain by Abraham reigned, are specified in Gen. xiv. 1. The 
‘judging among the heathen’ may refer to the idolatrous 
nations of Sodom, &c., in the midst of whom this great victory 
was wrought. The ‘drinking of the brook in the way’ (ver. 7) 
may possibly allude to the refreshment which Abraham re- 
ceived in the valley through which the brook of Cedron flowed. 

When we have arrived at this view of the Psalm, the verse 
concerning the priesthood, far from being an abrupt insertion, 
reads smoothly into the context, and gives the completing 
touch to the prophecy. It then appears as a special promise 
and assurance, that not in respect of kingship only should that 
victorious Person be another Melchizedek, ruling over a better 
Salem, but that He should also be like him, ‘ after his order,’ a 
Priest for ever. The identity of the Salem of Melchizedek 
with Zion or Jerusalem may in like manner be shown to be 
involved in the teaching of S. Paul concerning Melchizedek. 
There is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews of which no 
commentator has yet been able to give an altogether satisfactory 
account, viz.‘ Christ glorified not Himself to be made an High 
‘ Priest ; but He that said unto Him, Thou art my Son, this day 
‘ have I begotten Thee: as He saith also in another place, Thou 
‘arta Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.’ How 
the first of these two quotations can be taken to assert the 
High Priesthood of Christ equally with the second is the diffi- 
culty. There is but one solution; viz. that the one Psalm is 
based no less than the other on the personal history of Melchi- 
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zedek, and that the Apostle assumes this unity of subject in 
them. But if this be the case, then have we the warrant of 
an inspired writer under the new dispensation for placing Mel- 
chisedec’s Salem on Mount Zion; for the 2d Psalm is, if pos- 
sible, still more explicit than the 110th in enthroning the King 
of whom it speaks on that holy eminence. Now it may easily 
be shown that this way of understanding Psalm ii. does solve 
the difficulty we have mentioned. Suppose it to have been on 
all hands agreed in the days of S. Paul, that the enthronement 
of a victorious king spoken of in Psalm ii. had reference as cer- 
tainly as that of Psalm cx. to the instance of Melchizedek; the 
Apostle might then most naturally allege the Divine declarations 
in the two Psalms as tantamount in effect, though somewhat dif- 
ferently worded, and taking up different sides of the victorious 
Person’s function and character. Melchizedek triumphed no 
less as Priest than as King, as we have seen; the two ideas 
meet inseparably in him. The Psalm, therefore, which sets 
Melchizedek, and, by consequence, Him whom Melchizedek 
typified, as ‘ a King upon Zion,’ (ver. 6,) by the words, ‘ Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,’ may very well be 
understood to invest him, by the tenour of the same words, 
with the Priesthood known to be inseparable from that royalty. 
And on a comparison of this Psalm with the 110th, and with 


the archetypal history in Genesis, on which we are contending 
that the 7 of both Psalms is founded, there is a sufficient 
] 


degree of resemblance as to particulars to render it very credible 
that the type of Christ which the 2d Psalm has in view is no 
other than Melchizedek. The heathen,—the kings of the earth,— 
the giving the victorious Person dominion over them,—the 
solemn decree of investiture,—the seat of his government, Zion, 
—the instrument of it, a rod of iron (‘ of strength,’ Ps. cx.),—his 
wrath,—the necessity for propitiating him—are particulars which 
appear in both Psalms. If sonship is expressly predicated in 
the 2d Psalm, it is shadowed forth in language of infinite 
depth and beauty in the 110th: ‘In the beauties of holiness 
‘from the womb of the morning; thou hast the dew of thy 
‘youth.’ And there is in the 2d Psalm an additional point of 
resemblance to the Melchizedekian history, viz. the ‘ breaking 
of bonds and casting away of cords,’ which was the very charac- 
teristic of Abraham’s victorious expedition ; its original object 
having been the deliverance of Lot and the other captives. 
Neither is there anything improbable in the supposition that 
Melchizedek, anointed King of Righteousness and Peace, Lord 
of the Holy City and the Sacred Land; anointed Priest of the 
Most High God; and in both characters victorious over kings 
of kings, should be one of the heroes, so to speak, of inspira- 
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tion, and his history a favourite text with the inspired 
Psalmist. 

The identification of the Salem of Gen. xiv. with Jerusalem 
is one step in our investigation. But we have still to inquire 
how far back we shall be justified in carrying the history of the 
Holy City, in virtue of its connexion—supposing this to be 

roved—with that mysterious personage? The inquiry resolves 
itself into another, and that a very famous one, viz. Who was 
Melchizedek? If he was, according to the opinion commonly 
ascribed to Josephus, and now very generally received, merely 
one of the petty kings of Canaan, who founded Salem, then the 
discussion as to the antiquity of Jerusalem is set at rest. But 
there is abundant reason for questioning this view. Mr. Wil- 
liams, as we have seen, refers to the assertion of Lightfoot, 
that ‘all now acknowledge Melchizedek for Sem;’ and upon the 
strength of it says, that ‘ ancient tradition has with singular 
consistency delivered this.’ But we think he has mistaken 
his author, who could only have meant to assert that the point 
was universally conceded (not that we think even this borne 
out by facts) in his day. He could not but be aware that a vast 
variety of opinions had existed from very early times, even toa 
proverb, as to the question— 


* Who Salem’s priest, and what his father’s name ?’ 


The learned Gaillard thus commences his elaborate treatise, 
written to prove that Melchizedek was no other than the Second 
Person of the Trinity, anticipating his Incarnation: ‘Eccui non 
‘ dictus Melchisedecus, vel sepius quam dictus Hylas? Dictus 
‘ priscis Hebreorum magistris in suis Targumim ; dictus recen- 
‘ tioribus Rabbinicis commentariis; dictus Ecclesie Latinz et 
‘Greece Doctoribus, sicut et hodiernis commentatoribus et 
‘ homiliastis.. Now we may be sure that the fire of contro- 
versy would have gone out for lack of fuel had there not been 
a considerable difference of opinion among these doctors. And 
accordingly, he proceeds to enumerate some ten or more 
opinions (some of them subdivided into minor varieties) which 
have obtained more or less currency in the learned world. 
According to these, Melchizedek is either (as aforesaid) Shem; 
or he is a descendant of Japhet; or he is even (a bold minority 
have ventured to think) Ham; or he was of ignoble birth, 
which was therefore studiously concealed in Scripture; or he 
was one of the petty reguli of the land; or he was a created 
angel; or he was the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity ; or 
he was the Second ; or, finally, he was, according to the blas- 
phemous heresy of the Melchizedekians, recorded by Epipha- 
nius, a celestial being greater than Christ, and after whose image 
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Christ was formed. Our author might have added another 
tradition, mentioned by Calmet, we know not on what autho- 
rity, that Melchizedek was a son of Shem; and a very ancient 
one, perhaps the most ancient of all, which was preserved, as 
Hottinger relates, among the Arabians, that he was ason of 
Peleg. 

N ow, of these traditions or conjectures, we may, in the first 
place, safely set aside all such as make Melchizedek a divine or 
celestial being. The tenour of S. Paul’s teaching absolutely 
requires that we should consider him as a real human being, 
however singularly and peculiarly invested with typical charac- 
ters. We have then to choose between the opinion, on the 
one hand, which supposes him to have been merely one of the 
petty kings of the country, or, at best, the king of all Canaan, 
who happened to be then regnant; and some one of the iden- 
tifications of him, above enumerated, on the other. We cannot 
but think that the fact of so many of these identifications having 
been traditionally preserved, proves that there was some basis 
of fact upon which they were formed, some original truth of 
which they were distorted reflections. No reason can easily be 
assigned why there should be such an abundance and univer- 
sality of tradition pervading widely-separated branches of the 
great Hebrew stock as to who Melchizedek was, unless he was 
really ‘ some great one.’ We view him through the medium of 
S. Paul’s sublime language ; but the reader of the Hebrew 
Scriptures knows of him only as a king and priest, once men- 
tioned, and once again referred to,—under circumstances, in- 
deed, to excite some curiosity as to his origin, but hardly such 
as to suggest the expedient of identifying him with some one of 
the august Fathers of the postdiluvian race of men, or of their 
immediate descendants. ow there are circumstances, as it 
appears to us, which go far towards ascertaining and fixing 
for us what that primeval fact was from which these various and 
remarkable traditions took their rise. We may, perhaps, be 
allowed to assume a pretty general consent among the best 
Biblical scholars as to the interpretation to be put upon the 
words in Gen. x. 25: ‘ Unto Eber were born two sons; the 
name of one was Peleg; in his days was the earth divided ;’ viz. 
that they declare the confusion of tongues (or, however, the 
great distribution of the races of men over the face of the earth 
consequent on that event) to have taken place in the days of 
Peleg, the eldest son of Eber. The great geographical work of 
Bochart, the ‘ Phaleg,’ of course proceeds upon this view, and 
derives its name from it. Neither will it be disputed that this 
Eber (or Heber) was the father and founder of the name and 
race of the Hebrews: all other derivations of the name ‘ Hebrew,’ 
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than that which makes it to be the Gentile form (Heberite ) 
from Heber, are purely nugatory. Moreover, it is the proudest 
distinction of the patriarch Shem, to be called ‘ the father of all 
the children of Eber.’ (Gen. x. 21.) Now, what was it that 
constituted Eber, more than any other of the patriarchs from 
Shem to Terah, father of the «Bona family which was called 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, in the person of Abraham? Peculiar 
sanctity might conceivably account for it; but we read of 
nothing of the kind concerning Eber. We cannot but conclude, 
therefore, that even as in the case of Abraham, so also in that 
of Eber, there was some special ‘calling out’ of him from 
among the mass of progenitors, which served to mark him out 
as the ‘ father’ of a special stock, which should bear his name. 
And then how remarkably does the coincidence, in point of 
time, of the dispersion and distribution of mankind into races, 
with the period of Eber’s maturity, come in to suggest what the 
nature of his evocation from among his kinsfolk was! Let it 
only be granted that mankind were distributed into races in the 
days of Eber’s son Peleg, probably at his birth, and it follows 
of necessity that Eber, the founder of a race, was at that time 
sent forth, like other founders of races, to enter upon and take 
possession of the land designed for his posterity. 

This, then, we conceive to be the original fact upon which 
the various traditions as to Melchizedek were based. It had 
been handed down that a mighty descendant of Noah had at 
some time come over the Euphrates to the Holy Land, and 
various guesses were made as to his identity; the name of 
Shem in particular obtaining, not unnaturally, the most general 
acceptance. Our own view as to the identity of Melchi- 
zedek will be explained presently: meanwhile, we observe, that 
a host of questions are met, and allusions explained, by this 
very simple and necessary supposition about Eber. Eber’s 
name (‘¢rajector,’ ‘ the passer over’ the Euphrates) is at once 
seen to have been given to the bearer of it in token of his being 
destined to make that great and important transit. Take, again, 
the words of Moses: ‘ When the Most High divided to the 
‘ nations their inheritance, when He separated the sens of Adam, 
* He set the bounds of the people, according to the number of the 
‘ children of Israel.’ This locus conclamatus becomes literally 
true on the hypothesis before us: and it sets the distribution of 
men into races by the Divine Will in a new and interesting 
light, when we are taught, as this passage thus understood 
does teach us, that the first care in that distribution, the centre 
and pivot of the whole movement, was the due location of the 
chosen people, the vessel of the great Messianic Mystery, in 
the seat destined for them. 
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Again, it has been remarked by Bochart, that we find traces 
of almost all the immediate descendants of Shem, down to Terah, 
the father of Abraham, in their ancient neighbourhood, viz. 
about Mesopotamia, in the shape of cities named after Arphaxad, 
Salah, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, Haran. In the case of 
Eber alone, (Terah, we know, left his native country,) there is 
no indication of his founding a city, or leaving any memorial of 
his name in the ancient seat of his race; a circumstance fully 
accounted for by the exceptional fact, that he went forth, pro- 
bably early in life, to a distant land. Then, further, we find 
the Holy Land called the ‘land of the Hebrews,’ at a time 
when it is inconceivable that it could have acquired that name 
from the mere fact of Abraham's humble shepherd family having 
sojourned for a while in it: Joseph saying to the Egyptians, 
‘ I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews.’ The name 
is not adequately accounted for by supposing merely a Divine 
grant and unfulfilled designation of the territory to have been 
made at the dispersion ; for the tradition of such a grant would 
soon have been lost. Nothing short of an actual residence in it 
of Eber himself, and his race, could have availed to attach to it 
the title ‘ land of the Heberites,’ or Hebrews. And here we 
touch upon a question which has been much discussed both in 
ancient and modern times, viz. whether the Amorites, and 
other Canaanitish tribes, were intruders in the so-called Land 
of Canaan, or whether it was originally designed for their habi- 
tation, but was forfeited by them for their iniquities. On 
grounds totally independent of the hypothesis we are now 
defending, we would give our suffrage in the strongest manner 
for the former alternative. Indeed, ancient opinion is decidedly in 
favour of the supposition, that not Canaan merely, but all Syria, 
properly belonged to the descendants of Shem. In this view, 
espoused by Epiphanius and Eusebius, and since by Dr. Hales, 
and countenanced in the Armenian tradition preserved by Abul- 
faragi, we do not in toto concur. The 10th chapter of Genesis, 
it is true, places the division of the earth among mankind under 
the three great heads, Shem, Ham, and Japheth; but it by no 
means asserts that the distribution was made prophetically ; 
on the contrary, it was according to ‘tongues, families, and 
nations,’ (ver. 5;) which must therefore have already existed 
when the division was made. The distinction is important: 
for, whereas a prophetical distribution would, in all probability, 
divide the earth in the gross into large portions; a distribution 
among existing families would be likely to be much more com- 
— in its character; while duly observant of the three great 

eads of division, so as to preclude fusion of races, it would be 


not unlikely to admit, in peculiar cases, close contact. And 
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one of these peculiar cases we conceive that of Palestine to 
have been. It was an insulated heritage given to a particular 
branch of the holy family of Shem, in the midst of settlements 
assigned to the ungodly descendants of Ham. The position of 
these border settlements of the Hamites is set down with great 
precision, as if with an especial purpose, in Gen. x. 19: § And 
* Canaan begat Sidon his firstborn, and Heth, and the Jebusite, 
‘ and the Amorite, and the Girgasite, and the Hivite, and the 
* Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, 
‘and the Hamathite: and afterward were the families of the 
‘ Canaanites spread abroad. And the border of the Canaanites 
‘ was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, unto Gaza; as thou 
‘ goest, unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, 
‘even unto Lasha.’ This geographical description is certainly 
remarkable as touching only upon places eaternal to what was 
subsequently called (in consequence of its having been seized 
upon and occupied by the chief Canaanitish tribes,) ‘the Land 
of Canaan.’ It also seems distinctly to allude to the subsequent 
aggressions of the Canaanites. Bochart has noticed,’ that of the 
eleven nations above enumerated as having descended from Ca- 
naan, five only were dispossessed by the Israelites; and is at a 
loss to account for it, since all the tribes were probably equal in 
guilt. But the reason, doubtless, is, that these tribes alone had 
seized on the land originally designed for the chosen people. - 
The views we have here expressed are so far supported by the 
authority of Josephus, that he says, that the sons of Ham had 
their proper settlements on the coast of the Mediterranean, but 
extended them by aggressions to the Indian Ocean.’ Mr. Os- 
burn, in a work which we shall have occasion to make use of 
again in the course of this article, observes, that the hieroglyphic 
lists of conquered nations which occur in the temples of Egypt, 
singularly verify the Scripture account of the dispersion of 
Ham’s descendants,—assuming, that is, our present hypothesis, 
viz. that Scripture locates Canaan and his sons, as of right, in 
Western Asia. ‘Canaan,’ he remarks, ‘ the firstborn, - lost 
‘his birthright through his grandfather’s curse, seems neverthe- 
‘less to have been allowed the claims of seniority when the sons 
‘of Ham went forth together to the westward from the plains of 
‘Shinar, and gave his name to the first district at which the 
‘emigrants would arrive;’ thus we find ‘the Zuzims in Ham; 
and his sons, e.g. Sidon and Arvad, gave their names to cities; 
and the district north of Palestine seems to have been Canaan 
proper, (Judg. iv. 2.) Now the hieroglyphics distinctly place 
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the Canaanite among the nations north-east of Egypt. Dr. 
Lightfoot, again, in a remarkable passage,’ very nearly comes 
up to our ethnographical creed as to the Hebrew name and ter- 
ritory, though the necessity there was for Heber’s having passed 
over into the Holy Land at the dispersion had not occurred to 
him; whence he is led to acquiesce in the Rabbinical tradition 
which places Shem there in the person of Melchizedek. 

The reader will have anticipated in some degree, if not 
altogether, the drift of our speculations as to the original 
colonization of the Holy Land. As the ethnographical views 
adopted by Lightfoot fall in with the Rabbinical tradition that 
Melchizedek was no other than Shem, so it will be seen that 
ours tend to a similar result, only substituting for the name 
of Shem that of Eber. And jas supposing the chronology 
of the received Hebrew text to be adopted, is, in fact, the 
conclusion to which our premises inevitably lead. According 
to that chronology, Eber, no less than Shem, was still living 
in the days of Abraham, and survived by many years the 
victory over Chedorlaomer. This then being the case, the very 
eminent person, greater than Abraham, who appears in Genesis 
under the name of Melchizedek, could not well be any other 
than Eber himself; no other, during his lifetime, could contest 
with him that signal superiority and that ‘power to bless,’ 
which the narrative invests him with. And it is to be noticed, 
that so remarkable a shortening of the period of human life had 
taken place in the generation next after Eber, that all the 
lineal descendants between him and Abraham were now dead. 
This has the appearance of a providential arrangement, to 
ensure the delivering over in person of the divinely secured 
territory from the first to the second great Founder of the 
Hebrew nation. For such an investiture may well seem to be 
involved, in accordance with Lightfoot’s view, in the blessing, 
and gifts of bread and wine, bestowed hy Melchizedek on 
Abraham. It may, however, be contended, that if Melchize- 
dek was indeed identical with Eber, it is strange that there 
should be no intimation of it in Scripture; and we admit that 
there is considerable force in the objection. Happily we are 
not called upon to combat it, since we are disposed to side with 
the best modern authorities in preferring the chronology of the 
LXX. to that of the received Hebrew text. This chronology, 
it is well known, increases by several hundred years the in- 
terval between the flood and the time of Abraham ; and accord- 
ing toit, Eber had been dead ages before Abraham’s birth. The 
only change which the adoption of this chronology introduces 
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into our hypothesis is, that we identify Melchizedek with a 
descendant of Eber instead of with Eber himself. We conceive 
Eber, on passing over to the Holy Land, to have taken Salem, 
under Divine direction, as the seat of his dominion; and that 
Melchizedek was the last in a line of kings who reigned there 
after him. The Priesthood we imagine to have been delegated 
also, and to have expired with Melchizedek. The sanctity of 
character which it imparted would sufficiently account for 
‘ Melchizedek,’ or King of Righteousness, having by this time 
become the dynastic title of the kings of Salem ; and the Amor- 
ite dynasty, which reigned by the time Joshua entered upon 
the land, would not unnaturally usurp, with the throne, the 
title also, under the slightly different form of Adonizedek. ¢ This 
‘latter name, moreover,’ as Mr. Williams observes, ‘ compared 
‘with that of Melchizedek, would intimate that the city had 
‘ acquired,’ or retained rather, ‘a religious character among the 
‘Canaanites.’ With respect to the support which our view 
derives from tradition, we may allege that singular one of the 
Arabians already mentioned, which makes Melchizedek to be 
ason of Peleg. It may have been even so, that Peleg, Eber’s 
eldest son, accompanied him to the Holy Land, leaving his son 
Reu behind him in the old country ; so that Melchizedek was 
a son, 7.¢ descendant, of Peleg. But however this be, we 
can hardly fail to see that the drift of the Arabian tradition | 
is, that the colonization of Palestine by the stock of Eber dates 
from the original dispersion and distribution of mankind. Jose- 
phus, again, may be adduced as supporting the view that Mel- 
chizedek was the rightful lord of Palestine; for he calls him 
Xavavaiwy Suvacrns, an expression which seems at least as 
capable of the meaning, ‘ ruler of all the Canaanites,’ as of that 
which is commonly assigned to it, viz. ‘a petty prince of 
Canaan.’ 

We have thus endeavoured to fulfil our promise of tracing back 
the existence of Jerusalem as a royal and priestly city to the 
fourth generation after the flood, thus enlarging by a thousand 
years the duration of its history. If the position be thought 
startling, we only ask that the presumptions we have adduced 
for it may be fairly weighed. One objection which may be 
made to it is, that it sets aside, to a certain extent, the exclusive 
interest which we are in the habit of assigning to the Abrahamic 
branch of the Shemitic race, in the earlier processes of the 
scheme of man’s redemption. But why should we be so jealous of 
admitting any other person or line to a participation in those 
honours? It may be a convenient formula to say that the 
whole business, so to speak, of that mighty work, was com- 


mitted to the family of Abraham. But Holy Scripture has 
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nowhere declared such a limitation, but rather protested against 
it. If S. Paul has occasion to rebuke the Jews for forgetting 
Abraham in Moses, and to remind them, that ‘the testament 
‘confirmed by God to Christ,’ as Abraham’s heir, ‘the law, 
‘which was 430 years after, could not set aside;’ he finds it 
no less necessary to rebuke the Christian Hebrews as ‘ dull of 
hearing,’ because in the exclusive contemplations of Abra- 
hamic and Aaronic foreshadowings of Christ, they had been 
blind to the transcendent and more worthy typification of Him 
conveyed by the ee Sonship, and Royalty, and Priesthood, 
of Melchizedek. These, at any rate, are respects in which Mel- 
chizedek shares with Abraham’s race the honours of Messianic 
connexion; and it is no great matter that we should add 
others of a less spiritual and lofty kind. According to our 
view, the part assigned to Abraham and his race was the pre- 
servation of an unbroken succession, and the development of 
a separated people, and a significant ritual, as media for the 
conservation of ‘the hope of all ends of the earth;’ while to 
Eber and his successors down to Melchizedek, it was given to 
take possession of the sacred locality, and to stamp the rock of 
Sion in particular with an ineffaceable impress of holiness. 
From the time of Abraham until that of Joshua, a period of 
nearly five centuries, we have no mention of Jerusalem in Holy 
Scripture; and even then it is only spoken of in connexion with 
its king, or in topographical descriptions of the allotment of the 
Holy Land to the several tribes. Yet here, too, it will be 
found that some scattered rays break in upon us from an unex- 
pected quarter, sufficient at least to add a few interesting fea- 
tures to the otherwise hopelessly obscured scenery. 
We shall avail ourselves for this purpose of Mr. Osburn’s 
hieroglyphic interpretations, contained in his work before 
alluded to, ‘ Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth of the 
Bible.’ He refers certain paintings and hieroglyphics, not, as has 
been commonly done, to very remote wars, and conquests over 
vast portions of the globe,—an impression which the enormous 
size of the pictures has tended to convey,—but to compara- 
tively petty wars, and victories over nations immediately 
bordering on Egypt. The process by which he arrives at these 
results appears to be perfectly sober and legitimate; he simply 
applies the admitted laws of hieroglyphical interpretation to 
elucidate the inscriptions attached to each group or picture. 
He finds very plainly set down there the names of a variety of 
nations bordering upon Egypt, corresponding, with a marvellous 
exactitude, with Scripture names. And as the period to which 
he refers the wars commemorated, extends from the time of 
Abraham to that of Joseph, these paintings thus come in most 
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felicitously to illustrate the very darkest period of Scripture 
history. It is with an all but incredulous thrill of wonder that 
we read the new page thus added to the history of nations long 
since consigned to hopeless and impenetrable obscurity. Often, 
perhaps, have we marvelled who and what might be those 
‘ancient people,’ whom Chedorlaomer smote, ‘ the Rephaims in 
dehiialh, Geen and the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims 
in Shaveh Kiriathaim ;’ and whether anything more would ever 
be known of the inhabitants of ‘the land that was accounted 
‘a land of giants: giants dwelt therein in old time; and the 
‘ Ammonites called them Zamzummims; a people many, and 
‘ great, and tall, as the Anakims.’ And now they are before us; 
the history of their wars, of aggression or defence; their per- 
sonal appearance; their armour and manner of fighting; the 
natural productions of their several regions; nay, the very 
texture of their garments. Their familiar haunts are the solemn 
shores of the Dead Sea; their ships bear armies and merchandise 
to and fro on its mysterious waters. This latter circumstance 
is of peculiar interest. We are not aware that it has ever before 
been so much as dreamt of, that the Dead Sea was navigated in 
ancient times; and the assertion that it was so will probably be 
met with incredulity ; but if any faith at all is to be attached to 
Mr. Osburn’s reading of the hieroglyphics, the fact would 
seem to be unquestionable. ‘The Dead Sea is called in the 
inscriptions ‘the lower waters.’ Various nations are identified 
and characterised ; the Sidonians, Arvadites, Hittites, Amorites, 
Jebusites, Philistines, Rephaims, Zuzims, &c. The last-named 
nation is all but proved to be the same with the famous Hyksos, 
or shepherd-kings, of Manetho, the 2és of Josephus, who in the 
sixteenth dynasty of the kings of Egypt,—that is, in the 
interval between the times of Abraham and Joseph,—conquered 
Egypt, and placed, for more than 130 years, a race of kings 
upon its throne. And now we are fain to ask of this wondrous 
oracle, which after a silence of 6,000 years has at length spoken, 
whether it can tell us aught of the city of Jerusalem ? 

Now in the first place, all that transpires from these monuments 
descriptive of the character or history of either the Amorites or 
the Jebusites, is entirely to the purpose; since we know from 
Scripture that Jerusalem was in the occupation of one or both 
of those nations from the time of Joshua to that of David. The 
Amorites, then, are depicted on the monuments as a pastoral 
people, yet warlike: their possessions are herds of cattle; their 
weapons chiefly the bow; their manner of fighting, with two- 
horsed chariots ;—particulars which are, for the most part, cor- 
roborated by Scripture, (Ps. xxii. 12; Gen. xlviii. 22; Josh. 
xi. 3,4.) They had fortresses, in one of which they are repre- 
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sented as besieged by Sethos. Of the Jebusites we have still 
fuller particulars, both descriptive and historical. They are 
represented as more decidedly warlike than the Amorites; their 
weapons are the bow, the club or battle-axe, the spear, the 
sword, and ‘a short curved staff of heavy wood, evidently used 
‘ for throwing like the Australian boomarang, and probably pecu- 
‘liar to this nation.’ The richness of their garments, of the stiff 
and costly Babylonish texture, and the musical instruments 
borne by them as captives, bespeak a high degree of civilization, 
and the habits of men gathered into cities. They have more 
than one city or stronghold near the Dead Sea, and are engaged 
in a succession of wars with the kings of Egypt in the neigh- 
bourhood of its shores. On one occasion they attempt to escape 
across it with their treasures, but are intercepted by Sethos II. 
They make treaties with Sesostris; and there are various other 
indications of their power and importance. The earliest of the 
notices which we thus possess of these two nations belong to the 
reign of Osortasen J., in the time of Abraham or thereabouts: 
the later, to the reigns of Sethos and Sesostris, which com- 
menced in 1610 B.c. and 1577 B.c. respectively. After the 
reign of Sesostris, the monuments yield no further notices of 
either nation. What glimpses then do we obtain, if any, of the 
existence of such a city as Jerusalem during the recorded 
period? Under that name, of course, we must not expect to 
find it; since even in the days of Joshua and the Judges it is so 
called only by anticipation. (Holy City, vol.i. p. 3, note.) But 
there isa city which stands forth with a very marked and peculiar 
prominence in these wars of the kings of Egypt with the Jebu- 
sites, Amorites, and neighbouring nations. We meet with it 
first as a fortress of the Amorites. Sethos II. is engaged in 
besieging it. It is situated on a hill, and strengthened with 
two tiers of ramparts. The inscription sets forth that it is in 
the land of Amor, or the Amorite; and that the conqueror ‘had 
‘made bare his right arm to overcome the chiefs of many walled 
‘ cities.” This implies that the fort in question, the name of which 
is inscribed upon it, was the chief stronghold of the nation. 
That name, when translated from the hieroglyphics into Coptic, 
and thence into Hebrew, is Chadash. ‘The next notice of Cha- 
dash belongs to the reign of Sesostris, and connects it with 
the Jebusite nation. The Ammonites had laid siege to the city, 
and a joint embassy of the Jebusites and Hittites, who were 
then tributary to Sesostris, entreat him to come to their aid. 
The Egyptians having accordingly sailed over the Dead Sea, met 
with another embassy, from the Zuzims, which gave further par- 
ticulars of the siege. The enemy had seized on the fortified camps 
erected by the Egyptians to secure their hold over the country, 
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and had spread terror ¢o the very walls of Chadash. A great battle 
is fought on a mountain to the south of the city of Chadash. The 
inscription further describes Chadash as being in the land of 
Heth. What, then, do we gather from these combined notices ? 
Plainly this, that Chadash was a city of the first importance, 
both in a military and civil point of view; the centre of interest 
to three or four of the most powerful of the Canaanitish nations; in 
a word, their metropolis. We find it moreover placed, by one 
inscription, in the territory of the Amorites, by another in that 
of the Hittites, while it is obviously inhabited, at the same time, 
by the Jebusites. Now, omitting for the present the consi- 
deration of the Hittites, this is the exact character and condition 
in which Jerusalem appears in Scripture at the time of Joshua’s 
invasion. Its metropolitan character is evinced by the lead 
which Adoni-zedek, its king, takes in the confederacy of the 
five kings ; its strength as a fortress, by the fact that it was not 
then even attempted by Joshua, nor ever taken for 400 years 
after. And while, as the royal city of Adoni-zedek, it is reckoned 
among the Amorite possessions, it is no less distinctly called 
Jebus (Josh. xv. 8 in subsequent passages, ) down to the days of 
David; the truth being, apparently, that the Amorite power 
having been extinguished in the person of Adoni-zedek, the 
Jebusite thenceforth obtained the ascendency in the city which 
the two nations inhabited in common. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty in accounting, from Scripture, for the share assigned by 
the monuments to the Hittites in the possession of the city ; for, 
as Mr. Osburn has observed, the tribes of the Amorites and Hit- 
tites appear, from Scripture, to have bordered upon each other. 
The city was probably, therefore, situated at a point where 
the possessions of the three tribes,met. Can we then hesitate 
to identify the Chadash of the hieroglyphics with the Kaédutis of 
Herodotus, the Hl-Kuds of the Arabs, the Kadatha of the 
Syrians, the ‘ Holy’ city? The only shadow of an objection that 
appears to lie against it is, that, strictly speaking, the name 
should be not Chadash, but Kadash. But when it is considered 
that the name is a translation out of Canaanitish into hiero- 
glyphics, thence into Coptic, and thence again into Hebrew, 
and that the difference between M and P is, after all, but small, 
it is not too much to suppose that Kadash is what is really 
intended to be represented. That Jerusalem should be known 
to the Canaanites by such a name as this, denoting it ‘ the 
Holy,’ will not seem unreasonable, if we bear in mind what 
has been noticed above with reference to the title Adoni-zedek ; 
and the fact forms an interesting link connecting the Arabian 
and Syrian name for the city with its earlier nomenclature, and 
confirming the identity of Herodotus’s Cadytis with Jerusalem. 
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Mr. Osburn has only very doubtingly propounded (p. 66, note) 
the view we have undertaken to defend. He inclines to identify 
Chadash with the Hadashah, or Addasa, enumerated among 
the southernmost cities towards the border of Edom, given to 
Judah (Josh. xv. 21) from among the Amorites’ possessions. 
But it seems incredible that we should never hear again, in the 
history of Joshua’s conquest, of so important a city as Chadash 
evidently was: besides, Hadashah seems to lie too far south. 
We presume Mr. Osburn will not be otherwise than pleased to 
find the more interesting view supported by any arguments 
which had not occurred to him. And we have reserved one 
which we think Aristotle himself would allow to be of the nature 
of a rexunpvov or ‘ clinching argument.’ It is a geographical 
one. The paintings represent Chadash as surrounded by a river 
or brook on three sides ; and this river or brook runs into the Dead 
Sea, toward the northern part of it. Surely, nothing could more 
accurately describe the very remarkable conformation of Jeru- 
salem; its environment on the east, south, and west by the 
waters of the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, and their 
united course, after their junction, through the Wady En-Nar 
into the north-east part of the Dead Sea. And there are some 
difficulties or peculiarities in the Scripture narrative respecting 
Jerusalem, which the monuments, thus interpreted, will be found 
to explain or illustrate. We have already alluded to its being 
in one place spoken of az an Amorite city, in another as the 
chief seat of the Jebusites. The LX-X. were so pressed with 
this difficulty, that they adopted the rendering ‘ Jebusite’ for 
‘ Amorite’ in the passage which makes Adoni-zedek an Amor- 
ite king. (Josh. x. 5.) The hieroglyphics clear up the difficulty, 
and render the change of reading unnecessary. Again, there 
is a well-known ambiguity as to whether Jerusalem was situated 
in the tribe of Judah or Benjamin; and the view commonly 
acquiesced in is, that being in the borders of the two tribes, it 
was considered common to both. Perhaps the right of possession, 
or the apportionment, was never fully settled; though the 
Rabbies draw you the exact line through the very court of the 
Temple. But how, it may be asked, came such an element of 
confusion to be introduced into the original distribution of the 
Holy Land among the tribes? The answer seems to be, that 
territory was, for convenience’ sake, assigned, in some measure, 
according to existing divisions: thus the Amorite and Hittite 
possessions, as a whole, fell to Judah; the Jebusite to Ben-~ 
jamin ; and then all the uncertainty resulting from that joint 
occupancy of the city by the three nations, which is testified to 
by the monuments, was necessarily introduced into the rival 
claims of the two tribes. 
NO. LXVIL—N.S. II 
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We pass on to the time of the most complete temporal fulfil- 
ment of the Abrahamic promises, the reign of Solomon. Mr. 
Williams suggests an apparently just distinction between the 
country given to Israel for possession, and that granted for 
dominion. On the vexed questions of the Millo of Solomon, 
he has the following remark :— 


‘ There was probably a public building called Millo, giving its name to, or 
deriving its name from, the part of the city where it stood; which was 
crossed by the mound, (dvadnppa) erected by Solomon for the purpose men- 
tioned in the text. Beth-Millo, where Joash was slain, 2 Kings xii. 20, 
would be this house of assembly; which was “at the going down of Silla.” 
. . . Now it is worthy of remark, that the north wall of Sion, which pro- 
bably crossed Solomon's causeway over. the Tyrep@on, was, according to 
Josephus, joined, as it approached the temple, to the council-chamber 
(BovAy ) .Jewish War, V. iv. 2, called otherwise BovAeuvrypiov. VI. vi. 3, a 
large public building, where the archives, &c. were kept, adjoining which was 
the Xystus, a place of public resort.’ —TIbid. vol. i. p. 24, note. 


It will probably surprise some readers to find the story of 
Judith assigned to so early a period as the reign of Manasseh: 
but the internal evidence of the book seems to bear out this 
view, which Mr. Williams has incorporated into his narration. 
The period from the Captivity to the death of Herod the Great 
is treated with a clearness and a compactness which will render 
this chapter highly acceptable to the Biblical student, perplexed 
with the more diffuse statements of Prideaux, Shuckford, and 
others. Especial pains have also been bestowed on the secular 
history of the period embraced by the New Testament. From 
the former period we extract the passage which relates the 
origin of the Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim :— 


‘ The irregularities, which had been reformed with so much labour, re- 
quired constant vigilance and active care to prevent them from again 
getting head. Even during the temporary absence of Nehemiah, who had 
gone to Susa after an absence of twelve years, to seek a renewal of his 
commission, they had taken root in the very courts of God’s house; the 
sacred precincts were polluted, the tithes and other sacred offerings with- 
held, the sabbaths desecrated, and marriages again contracted with aliens. 
These abuses he corrected with a strong hand; but on his removal by 
death, the priests and people lapsed into their old evil practices. Then the 
peace, which had been secured by the wise measures of their civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers, met with a sad interruption from the violence of 
Jonathan, the grandson of Eliashib, who slew his own brother Jesus in the 
very Temple, while the latter was attempting to supplant him in his office 
under the protection of the Persian general Bazores, who, in revenge for 
this murder, polluted the Temple and oppressed the Jews for seven years. 

‘ But Manasseh, another brother of the high priest Jonathan, occasioned 
greater and more lasting mischief, by his wilful contempt of the Divine 
ordinances. During the life-time of Nehemiah he had taken to wife the 
daughter of Sanballat, of Samaria, for which offence he was degraded from 
the priesthood. On the removal of Nehemiah and Jonathan he presumed 
again to exercise his sacred office, under his nephew Jadua; which so 
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offended the prejudices of his countrymen, who had been effectually drawn 

away from this prohibited practice, by the earnest admonitions of the pro- 

phet Malachi, that he was required to divorce his wife, or to abstain from 

the performance of his sacerdotal functions. Unwilling to resign the 

emoluments of his office, but without any sense of its real value, he at first 
roposed to embrace the former part of the alternative; but his father-in- 

—_ pean a measure by which he might retain both the priesthood and 
is wife. 

‘ The Samaritans having been instructed by the Hebrew priests in the 
law of the God of Israel, had grafted His worship on to their old idolatry. 
But their polity was very imperfect without a high priest of the family of 
Aaron; and it was probably a sense of this defect that had led them to 
proffer their services in rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem. Disowned by 
the Jews, and all affinity with them being strictly prohibited, the desire of 
revenge would furnish an additional motive to perpetuate the schism, which 
they had in vain attempted to heal. To this end it was necessary, as with 
the heretics in early Christian times, to secure by all means the lawful suc- 
cession of the priesthood. A favourable opportunity for effecting this was 
now presented. Sanballat undertook to raise his renegade son-in-law to 
the highest dignity of the Samaritan secession, and to build him a temple 
on mount Gerizim, which should rival or eclipse that at Jerusalem. 

‘ The simple design of church discipline is to correct or to dissever the 
corrupt members of the orthodox body. ‘The effect has frequently been to 
diminish for a time the forces of the faithful; but purity will always be 
considered far more important than mere numerical strength in a spiritual 
community. There were several among the priests and Levites who had 
imitated the practice of Manasseh, in taking to themselves foreign wives : 
it was nothing strange that they should follow him in his schism. Thus 
the temple on mount Gerizim, erected by express permission of the civil 
power, was consecrated under the auspices of this recreant band, with such 
ceremonials as they had been accustomed to observe in their ministrations 
at the Holy City, and the fire on its altars was doomed to burn long after 
the ashes on the altar at Jerusalem had been scattered abroad for ever. 
During the continuance of the Jewish polity “ this mountain” became a 
refuge to the disaffected members of the Jewish church, and a constant 
subject of dispute and jealousy at home and abroad;- and when their old 
rivals had been removed, the Samaritans turned their hatred against the 
Christians, until their violence called for the intervention of the emperor 
Zeno, who transferred to the Christians the Samaritan temple, in reprisals 
for the ruin and desecration of five churches in the city of Nablouse. In 
the reign of Anastasius it was recovered for a short time by the Samaritans, 
who were finally ejected by the emperor Justinian, when the mountain was 
more strongly fortified, many of the Samaritans converted to the faith of 
Christ, and the five churches which they had destroyed rebuilt by the 
munificence of the emperor.’—Ibid. vol. i. pp. 65—68. 


The wanderings and the fortunes of the sacred utensils of 
the Temple, carried to Rome by Titus, are curious and interest- 
ing; but it is disappointing to find that we must not believe 
them to be Solomon’s :— 

‘The articles carried in the procession, as specified by Josephus, who 
was present at the triumph, were a massive Table of gold, the golden 
Candlestick with its seven lamps, and the Law. But besides these we 
have mention of the veils, and golden vessels; and the sacred trumpets 
are still distinctly to be traced on the ruined arch. ‘The subsequent history 
of this sacred furniture is interesting. The golden vessels and instruments 
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were deposited in the temple of Concord erected by Vespasian; the law 
and the purple veils of the holy place were laid up in the imperial palace. 
In the reign of Hadrian the golden plate, engraven with the incommuni- 
cable Name, which adorned the forehead of the high priest, was seen at 
Rome by Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Joses, a contemporary of R. Akiba. 

‘In the twelfth year of the reign of Commodus (A. D. 191), both the 
temple of Concord and the imperial palace were burnt to the ground, when 
many of their curious and costly treasures fell a prey to the flames. It 
would, however, appear that the sacred furniture of the temple at Jeru- 
salem was again rescued from destruction; for although there is an un- 
interrupted silence concerning it for some ages, yet since in the fifth century 
we find frequent and unhesitating notices of it, we may well suppose that 
it remained, during the interval, securely laid up in the treasury at Rome. 
There it was accordingly found by Alaric, king of the Goths, in the sacking 
of the city, A.D. 410. 

‘ Again, when Genseric, king of the Vandals, forty-five years later, plun- 
dered the city, among the other spoils which he carried away in his 
victorious gallies to Africa, were the holy vessels of the Jewish worship, 
which were now transferred to Carthage. and there remained nearly eighty 
years, when the victory of Belisarius again restored them to the -power of 
the Romans.’—ZJbid. vol. i. pp. 190, 191. 

‘Such as were recovered from Carthage were carried with the Vandal 
king Gelimer to Constantinople, to be again exhibited in a triumphal pro- 

ession in the new capital of the Roman Empire, as they had been four 
centuries and a half before at Rome itself. And here again we have the 
testimony of an eye-witness of the triumph, the very secretary, in fact, of 
the conqueror, He mentions that a certain Jew, having remarked these 
sacred vessels among the spoils, expressed it as his opinion to one of the 
emperor’s familiars, that they could not be brought into the palace at 
Byzantium, without imminent risk, nor be safely deposited anywhere but 
at the place where Solomon had originally dedicated them. He represented 
that it was on account of these that Genseric had been permitted to take 
the royal palace at Rome, and on account of these again that the Vandals 
had been conquered by the Romans. The Emperor Justinian, awed by 
these representations, immediately despatched them in all haste to the 
Christian Churches in Jerusalem; where we shall again find them in the 
course of this history. 

‘ It is an unfortunate circumstance for the Solomonic origin of these in- 
teresting relics, which had thus passed to Europe and Africa, that the 
author of the Book of Maccabees distinctly mentions the complete spolia- 
tion of the sacred treasury at Jerusalem, by Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
carried the spoils to Antioch, among which are specified the golden candle- 
stick, the table of shew-bread, the golden altar of incense, the flagons and 
vials, the golden censers and precious vessels, and the veils of fine linen 
and scarlet. Nor can it be doubted that such sacred vessels as had re- 
turned from Babylon, and such as had been dedicated by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, fell into his hand; for indeed it is expressly said, that “he 
emptied the temple of its secret treasures, and left nothing at all remain- 
ing.” Nor is there the slightest evidence that this sacred furniture was 
subsequently restored. Judas Maccabeus, on the purification of the temple 
after its desecration, provided it with new vessels, and altars and veils, and 
these must have been they which were carried to Rome by Titus, and 
whose various fortunes have now been followed.’—Jbid, pp. 191—193. 


Mr. Williams has not been able, any more than previous 
travellers, to satisfy himself of the site of Pella. He has been 
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more fortunate with respect to Bether, the city in which the 
son and grandson of Barchocheb carried on, for nearly three 
years, the resistance begun by their father to the Roman power; 
the site of it had hitherto ‘ been despaired of :’— 


‘It is a great satisfaction to have it in my power to determine beyond 
all doubt the site of this important position, which has so long and so 
strangely baffled the search of the curious. I say strangely, because its 
situation in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, where Eusebius has taught 
us to look for it, the fact of its retaining its ancient name, entirely unaltered 
—which has even found ils way into the later maps, and, lastly, the local 
traditions existing among the native Mahometans—certainly not taught, 
because not known, by monks or travellers—contribute to form a chain of 
evidence for its identity stronger far than any I met with in Palestine, 
excepting such as I was prepared to expect. The importance of the subject 
will, I trust, excuse the digression and minute detail. 

‘ Having heard of the existence of a village in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
whose name appeared of sufficient interest to justify a visit, I took with 
me a Mahometan guide, a peasant of ’Ain Karim, and on Friday the 28th 
of April, 1843, went in quest of Beitir, Leaving the Convent of the Cross 
and ’Ain Malakh on the right, and Beit Safafa and es-Sherafat on the left, 
I followed the deep Wady Hannieh, until, after passing the fountains of 
Yalo and Welleje, [ found a valley running into it from the left, which 
comes down from the neighbourhood of Beit Jala. This last Wady derives 
its name from the village of which I was in quest, standing at the point of 
juncture of the two valleys. The first feature that attracted my attention 
as I approached the spot, was a lofty hill projecting into the valley, which 
surrounds it on three sides, attached to the modern village by a rocky 
isthmus. On this hill my guide pointed out Khirbet el-Yehid (the “ Ruins 
of the Jews’’), of which he had volunteered mention on the road. Follow- 
ing a track down which a copious stream of water was flowing, I came to 
a fountain which rises above the village, having a passage cut through the 
solid rock to the source. In this passage I found the Sheikh of the village, 
and immediately engaged his services. On inquiring if there were ruins in 
the neighbourhood, the Sheikh and several villagers who had congregated, 
with one voice repeated the welcome words “ Khirbet el-Yehfid,” pointing 
to the hill over against us. Under the guidance of the Sheikh I ascended 
to it, passing on the way some large caverns in its rocky sides, in some of 
which he said there was architecture; but they were blocked up, and I 
could not explore them. On reaching the summit of the hill, my guide 
conducted me, without the slightest hesitation, to the ruins of “a tower” 
on the north, near which he pointed out the remains of an “ old wall,” 
which he told me had surrounded the hill. There was also a “ second 
tower” on the south side, the ruins of which are very distinct, though the 
masonry is not striking, but solid; and beneath this he directed my atten- 
tion to “ a fosse,” which had been contrived by art for the fortification of 
this remarkable position. Surrounded by the almost precipitous valley on 
three sides, the hill was by nature impregnable, except on the south, 
where, as was said, it was attached to the modern village and the mountain 
region above it, by a rocky isthmus. ‘his isthmus had been cut through, 
and a deep trench formed, to guard the approaches in that quarter; and a 
stronger position for ancient warfare can scarcely be imagined. Having 
explored the spot for some time, and made my notes, I was well satisfied 
with the result of my visit, and was about to commence the descent, when 
the Sheikh pointed to the hills behind the modern village, rising to about 
the same height as that on which we stood, and remarked, “ ‘They shot at 
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them from that hill.” “ Who shot at whom?” I inquired. “Oh! I don’t 
know,” he replied ; “it was a long while ago. How should I know?” ’— 
Ibid, vol. i. pp. 209—212. 

‘I do not apprehend that any objections can avail to set aside the 
evidence which has now been adduced for the identity of this site with the 
Bether of Jewish history; and I have as little doubt that the high region 
to the south of this, which I afterwards traversed on the way to El Khadr, 
is described by Solomon in the Canticles as the “ Mountains of Bether ;” 
as the valley which bounds it on the east is still called by that name.’— 
Ibid, pp. 212, 213. 


The persecution at Elia, in the time of Diocletian, introduces 
a curious anecdote :— 


‘ During the heat of the persecution, five Egyptians who had accom- 
panied some of their brethren to the mines in Cilicia, while on their return 
to their own country, were apprehended at the gates of Czesarea, and com- 
mitted to prison; the chief of these, in his examination before the judge, 
was questioned as to his name. He had assumed, instead of his Pagan 
name, the appellation of one of the old prophets, to represent, as the 
historian writes, “ that he belonged to the true and genuine Israel of God, 
those who are Jews inwardly.” He was next questioned as to his country. 
“ Jerusalem is my country,” was the reply, meaning that Jerusalem of 
which St. Paul speaks, “ but Jerusalem which is above, is free, which is 
the mother of us all ;” and “ ye are come to mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” The judge, having never 
heard of such a city, was very inquisitive as to its situation, and tortures 
were applied to elicit the truth. ‘The courageous martyr persisted in his 
declaration, and added moreover that “it was their country only who were 
God’s worshippers; none but they should enter it, and it was situated 
eastward towards the sun-rising.” No torments could shake his resolution, 
and he was delivered over to the executioner. 

‘ The narrative is instructive as demonstrating, first, how entirely the 
very memorial of the ancient name of A‘lia had perished, when it was so 
strange to the Roman procurator of Palestine, that he thought it must be 
a city which the Christians were erecting in defiance of the Government ; 
and secondly, as proving how fully the Christian’s mind was imbued with 
the persuasion that the earthly type had been superseded by the heavenly 
reality.’—Jbid. vol. i, pp. 233, 234. 


Gladly would we follow Mr. Williams, did our limits admit 
of it, through the interesting period of Church Councils and 
Imperial endowments of the Holy City; or trace with him its 
chequered fortunes under Persian, Saracenic, and Frank domi- 
nion. The appearance, however, on the same page, of two 
names, great in the half-fable, half-history of the West and of 
the East, is too tempting to be passed over. Two worlds of 
romance seem to touch one another in the persons of Charle- 
magne and Harun er-Raschid :— 


‘The strong and impartial administration of the Khalif who now held 
sway in the East, afforded some relief to the faithful. Indeed, the reign of 
Harun er-Rashid (A. D. 786—809) is a bright spot in the dark annals of 
Jerusalem’s history under the Abbasside Khalifs, and presents to us the 
two most powerful monarchs of the West and of the East, a Christian and 
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a Musselman, known to each other only by report, united in bonds of 
amity by the mutual veneration which their respective characters inspired. 

‘ The biographer of Charlemagne represents that the friendship of Harun 
the Just was so highly valued by the monarch of the West, that he pre- 
ferred it to the alliance of all the kings and princes in the whole world, 
and judged him alone worthy to be treated with distinction. The first 
advances were made by the western prince, whose principal design was to 
afford some alleviation to the miseries of the Christian subjects of the 
infidel rulers. His merciful purpose was not frustrated, though it was 
some years before he learnt the good success of his undertaking.’"—Jbid. 
vol, i. pp. 331, 332. 

A second, but widely different instance of Eastern and 
Western contact, is furnished by the famous case of Cyril 
Lucar. A native of Candia, but of European education, he 
had conceived a strong liking for the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
communions; and when he had afterwards risen to be Patriarch 
of Constantinople, he took upon him to set forth, as the belief 
of his Church, his own private opinions, involving some of the 
gravest errors of the reformed bodies. ‘This course, unhappily, 
had the effect of drawing forth from the Eastern Church counter 
decrees, in much more precise language than she had hitherto 
adopted ;—to the adoption, indeed, in some instances, of the 
peculiar terms of Roman theology; though these are ex- 
plained in a restricted or modified sense in other portions 
of her formularies. Cyril himself was ingeniously relieved 
from the anathema of his own Church, by the expedient 
of ruling that he was not the author of the heretical con- 
fession ascribed to him. From this period (1672) dates the 
anathematisation of Luther and Calvin, ‘ with all who follow 
their pernicious novelties;’ a clause which, we need not 
say, happily touches not the English branch of the Church 
Catholic. We will conclude this division of the subject with a 
word on the more recent and the prospective fortunes of Jeru- 
salem. Napoleon found Acre quite as near to it as he cared 
to come :— 

‘ His characteristic reply to a proposal to visit Jerusalem on his march 
up the coast, declares at once its insignificance in a military view, and his 
interest in its sacred associations : ‘‘ Jerusalem does not enter into my line 
of operation.” 

‘ The city has since shared the fortunes of Syria, without having in any 
way guided them, or being materially affected by them. It passed into 
possession of Mohammed-Ali in 1832, and was restored to the Ottoman 
power after the memorable bombardment of Acre, in Nov. 1840; having 
in the interim suffered the dishonour of a capture from the undisciplined 
Fellahin—the “bold peasantry ” of Palestine, who held possession of it 
for some days. It has latterly enjoyed the distinction of a resident Pasha, 
instead of being subject, as before, to the pashalic of Damascus; but since 
the united re. bang of Europe has thought fit to destroy despotism and 
restore anarchy in the country, it has experienced, as may be supposed, a 
questionable security ; the tranquillity of which is liable at any moment to 
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be disturbed by the lawless sheikhs of the country, whose violence Ibrahim 
Pasha was alone able to repress by the terrors of the sword. Within the 
last three years, Mustafa Abu Ghoosh, one of the most powerful chiefs in 
the country, having waylaid and murdered two government officers, had 
the insolence to threaten an attack on the Holy City, if the impotent Pasha 
attempted to resent the injury or to restrain the farther outbreaks of his 
lawless violence. So low has she now fallen who defied for months the 
arms of Imperial Rome !’—I]bid. vol. i. pp. 454, 455. 

‘ England has already shown what she can and what she will do in the 
East. She spread the wings of her protection—to adopt the Frenchman's 
comparison of the vulture—over the persecuted Jews at Damascus, because 
they were friendless and oppressed; and if she did light upon Mount 
Lebanon for a while, it was that she might defend the lives and liberties of 
the Maronites, endangered by the fury of the Druses, or the bigotry of the . 
Turks; and this she did for the name of Christ which they bore, though 
she knew them to be the stanchest Romanists in the world. She procured 
for the Syrian Jacobites an order for the restoration of six churches and 
monasteries between Damascus and Aleppo, which the Latins, aided by 
their French allies, had unjustly seized; and that not from enmity against 
Rome or France, still less from sympathy with Monophysite heresy, but 
as an act of justice, which had been grossly outraged. ‘This is the gauge 
of England’s policy in the East. She will protect the weak against their 
oppressors, without respect of persons. She will procure the administra 
tion of even-handed justice to all alike, as far as her influence extends. 
Nay, she has done much more. 

‘ Acting through the moral weight of her ambassador to the Porte, 
whose uncompromising firmness and irreproachable uprightness command 
the respect, while they provoke the hatred, of the most corrupt court in 
the world, she has broken down the mighty barrier of Mohammedan pre- 
judices, and cast an wgis over all the Christians of the East, beneath which 
they may henceforth enjoy full liberty of conscience, free from the terrors 
of penal statutes; and she will use all her endeavours that those merciful 
enactments be respected in their fullest meaning. This is what England 
has done; this is what, by God's help, she will continue to do; and woe 
to those who attempt fo check her wiiiic she holds on in this course. 
Rather let the other nations of Europe unitate her enlightened policy; and 
if the balance of power can only be maintained by upholding the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, at least let them provide that its protracted exist- 
ence occasion no detriment to the Christian name, nor hinder the progress 
of that Faith to which they owe all the superiority, moral, religious, and 
political, which they now enjoy over that power which was once the terror 
of the world.’—Jbid. vol. i. pp. 460, 461. 


The most interesting topographical questions connected with 
Jerusalem are those which concern the site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
of the Crucifixion,’of the Ascension, and of the Pools of Bethesda 
and Siloam; and, in connexion with the Old Testament, the 
exact site of the Temple, the Causeway of Solomon, and the 
Pools named after him and Hezekiah. In subordination to 
these arise several minor, but by no means unimportant subjects 
of inquiry; such as the course of the ancient walls; the situ- 
ation of particular hills, gates, and towers; the course of the 
Tyropean Valley, which divides the city midway; the archi- 
tectural phases through which the site and entourage of the 
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Holy Sepulchre have reached that which they now present : 
and again, in reference to the Temple, &c. the site of the for- 
tress Antonia; the account to be given of the Mosk-el-Aksa, 
lying southward of the Temple; and the origin and connexion 
of all the waters in and about Jerusalem. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated in the difficulties which 
beset these inquiries, it should be observed, that from the middle 
ages downwards, the topography of Jerusalem has been in a 
most gricvous and inextricable state of confusion. Mr. Williams 
gives us a lively account of some of the earlier attempts to pre- 
sent a faithful portraiture of it:— 


‘ The earliest endeavours to picture the sacred places of the Holy City, 
and to aid the descriptions of travellers, which, however graphic, must 
always fail to convey an adequate idea of the realities, were as rude as the 
science of engineering and the art of engraving. The worthy authors, who 
seem never to have contemplated the possibility of illustrating their 
subject by plans, had recourse to bird's-eye views, according to the con- 
ventional modes of drawing employed before the laws of perspective were 
developed, and which certainly contrived to embrace all that was most 
important, but did not serve to convey a very accurate idea of the places 
pourtrayed, inasmuch as the topographical and architectural details were 
tortured, to render the coup-d'wil as complete and imposing as possible. 
Lreydenbach challenges to himself the first place for this kind of illustra- 
tion; his general view of the city from the Mount of Olives, and the more 
detailed drawings of particular buildings, are works of great merit, much 
more free from the errors and defects just noticed than many subsequent 
productions. 

‘ The most unfortunate of all the illustrations of this character, were the 
attempts to restore the ancient City, of whose signal failures the works of 
Adrichomius, Villalpandus, Lightfoot, and others, contain the lasting 
memorials. Neither did Quaresmius improve upon these rough guesses, 
as his intimate acquaintance with the City might have enabled him to do; 
and such was the authority acquired by these absurd views, that so lately 
as 1844, a beautiful reprint of the plan of Adrichomius, with its full com- 
plement of fanciful hills and valleys and impossible bridges, was re-edited 
at Brussels, by a learned dignitary of the Belgian Church, and actually 
ound a trumpeter in a French writer who had visited Jerusalem.’—Jbid. 
vol. i. Mem. pp. 3, 4. 


A map of the world after Herodotus or Scylax, is nothing 
to a plan of Jerusalem according to Villalpandus or Lightfoot. 
The ingenuity with which the father of history makes the Nile 
flow parallel to the Danube, is exceeded by the strangeness of 
the sites which have been assigned to Mount Zion. Lightfoot 
pe it in the north-east corner of the city; thus making the 

ower City higher than the Upper, which stood on Zion. Dr. 
Clarke transplants it across the southern valley of Hinnom. 
Lightfoot again makes the Tyropean valley run due east and 
west, instead of nearly due north and south; the Ephraim Gate, 
according to his placing of it, would lead anywhere but to 
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Ephraim ; and Solomon’s ‘ ascent’ runs downhill. The follow- 
ing description will help to clear the reader’s mind of these 
confusions :— 


‘ The Eastern wall of the City, facing Mount Olivet, is the most direct of 
the four sides. Its length is 2790 feet, of which more than half (1525 feet) 
on the south is occupied by the Haram, or area of the Great Mosk. This 
wall overhangs the steep brow of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which con- 
tinues its upward course to the north, some distance beyond the north- 
east angle of the city, expanding gradually as it rises; then turning sharply 
to the west it runs up to the tombs of the Kings. Below the south-east 
angle of the wall, this valley inclines slightly to the west, narrowing into 
a deep gorge between the ridge of Ophel and the Mount of Offence, which 
is that continuation of Mount Olivet in whose rocky side is excavated the 
village of Siloam. South of this, the contracted valley again opens into a 
small plain, formed by the concurrence of two other valleys, which we 
must next trace up to their commencement. The more marked and better 
known of these is the Valley Ben-Hinnom, which following a serpentine 
course from this quarter, encircles the city on the south and west, where 
it expands into a plain around the Birket Mamilla. The third valley 
between the two just described, (it must at present be anonymous) [The 
Tyropeean] runs in a northerly direction through the city, and opens into 
a small plain without the Damascus Gate. In the mouth of this valley 
the Pool of Siloam is situated. 

‘ The southern part of the ridge between the Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
the intermediate valley, is universally allowed to be the Temple Mount, 
and the southern part of the broader ridge, between the latter valley and 
that of Hinnom, is generally conceded to be the Hill of Sion. 

‘ To proceed now with the walls. From the north-east angle of the City, 
nearly to the Damascus Gate (2200 feet) the course of the northern wall is 
almost due west; then verging some points to the south, over a high rocky 
ridge, it reaches the brow of the Valley Ben-Hinnom, at the north-west 
angle of the City, 1990 feet from the Damascus Gate. Hence, taking a 
south-easterly direction from the Valley Ben-Hinnom, 878 feet to the 
Jaffa Gate; then due south to the south-west angle, (1400 feet) it bisects 
Mount Sion from west to east, and continues in an irregular line, with the 
same general bearing to the south-east angle; the measure of this side is 
3720 feet: making the whole circuit of the modern walls 12,978 feet, or 
4326 yards, nearly two miles and-a-half. ‘The walls may be said broadly 
to face the four cardinal points ; and the situation of the four gates towards 
the same quarters will much simplify the description of the City,’—Jbid. 
vol. ii. pp. 8—10. 


The difficulty raised by Dr. Robinson about the reputed site 
of the Holy Sepulchre may be thus stated. We have had 
occasion to observe that the City lies, and anciently did lie, 
on the whole, four-square. That statement should be corrected 
as respects the ancient city, by saying that it was a square with 
a small square cut out at one corner (viz. the north-west); of 
the shape, in fact, of the figure which Euclid calls ‘a gnomon.’ 
Such, at least, is the supposition upon which the received site 
of the Holy Sepulchre proceeds. That site occurs in the little 
excluded square alluded to, and thus answers the requirement 
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of the Scripture, by being ‘ without the gate.’ But Dr. Robinson 
maintains that the little square was anciently included within the 
walls. If so, calet argumentum et consequentia, the reputed site 
is then within the ancient walls, and therefore cannot be that of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The form, then, which the question be- 
tween Dr. Robinson and his antagonist assumes is this: At what 
point does the northern wall of Jerusalem, as it runs westward, 
bend to the south and drop into the northern boundary of 
Mount Zion?—for Mount Zion, it is agreed by both parties, 
occupies the south-west quarter of the great square. Now 
Josephus has specified certain spots in connexion with the 
junction of the walls; such as the Hippic Tower and the Gate 
Gennath. These, therefore, are the keys of the position, and 
are hotly contested accordingly. Then again, Dr. Robinson is 
necessitated to show that Acra, which certainly filled up all the 
region of the city north-west of the Temple, covered so much 
ground, and extended so far westward, as his view makes it. 
The Tyropean Valley again, which certainly, in some sense, 
separated Zion from Acra, must needs, if Dr. Robinson be 
right, have curved sharply round to the west, and run north of 
Zion. In endeavouring to prove his points, Dr. Robinson gets 
into difficulties at every turn. By a variety of arguments 
founded on the language of Josephus, on incidents in the siege, 
and on local facts, Mr. Williams satisfactorily refutes him. The 
Gate of Gennath, where Josephus says the wall from the north 
dropped into that of Mount Zion, is proved to have been too 
far east for Dr. Robinson: the Acra of Josephus corresponds 
very ill with the ridge he (Dr. R.) would identify with it; 
neither is there, nor was there ever, a valley between Zion and 
that ridge at all. ‘The upshot is, that no cause is shown for con- 
sidering that the reputed site of the Holy Sepulchre was within 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem. As far, therefore, as this par- 
ticular objection goes, it maintains its authenticity. The true 
position of the Tyropeean Valley is thus clearly put :— 


‘ That the character of this broad valley, so conspicuous a feature in the 
topography of the present City as to force itself upon the notice of all 
travellers, answers to the description of the 'yropceon of Josephus, will 
already have appeared, not more from my own notices than from the cita- 
tions which have been made from no friendly writers, and from the impar- 
tial testimony of the Arabic historian, who names the street that traverses 
the whole length of this valley, the “ Street of the Mill-Valley.” It extends 
from the Damascus Gate on the north, to the Pool of Siloam on the south 
of the city ; it divides the modern city in two parts, as the Tyropceon did 
the ancient, having on the west the high hill of Sion, and the declivity of a 
still higher ridge; and on the east a lower hill which I call Acra, joined at 
the south to the Temple Mount. 

‘It must never be forgotten that Jerusalem was originally two distinct 
cities united together by David. ‘The intermediate space, or the Valley of 
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the Tyropceon, inclosed with walls to effect this union, is called in Scrip- 
ture Millo, and elsewhere, both in Scripture and in Josephus, “the 
suburb,” as belonging strictly to neither part of the city, but usually com- 
prehended by the Jewish historian with Acra under the common name of 
the Lower City.’—Jbid. vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 


Of the historical argument for the identity of the reputed 
with the real Holy Sepulchre, we cannot pretend to give more 
than a very imperfect sketch :— 

‘ It deserves to be considered, that the very name assigned to the place 
where our Lord suffered would tend to preserve the memorial of the site 
among the natives; and to suppose that the site was lost, is to suppose 
nothing less than that the very name of a peculiar feature in the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem had irrecoverably perished; which does not appear 
to have been the case with any other hill, or with any valley in the neigb- 
bourhood. It is inconceivable that, while Mount Sion, the Mount of 
Olives, and the valley of the Kedron, retained their distinctive appellations, 
that hill which the Christian population would not fail to regard with the 
deepest interest at least, if we may not say reverence, should have lost its 
name—a name, be it remembered, universally received in our Saviour's 
time, and the memorial of which was preserved in the writings of the 
Evangelists. The Christian Church, as we have seen, had never been 
absent from Jerusalem for more than a few years at the utmost, probably 
not more than two; and would any Christian who had once known the 
place Golgotha fail to identify it after ever so long a period, however acci- 
dent or design might have altered its character?’—Jbid. vol. ii. pp. 70, 71. 


It seems hardly too much to say, that an especial providence 
has preserved this site from oblivion; so remarkably have 
various vicissitudes designed or calculated to obliterate it, been 
overruled to its preservation. Hadrian, with judicial blindness, 
builds a temple of Venus over the spot: the earth which he dili- 
gently heaps over it guides the mother of Constantine to the 
site. The Persians under Chosroes II. (614) utterly demolish 
the Basilica of Constantine: but the Basilica of Constantine did 
not contain, except in its outer court, the ‘ Salutary Cave;’ and 
the utmost length to which that devastation affected it, was by 
destroying the costly casing which had been bestowed upon it; 
and the immediate retreat of the Persians rendered its identifi- 
cation easy. The Khalif Hakem, in 1010, orders the entire 
destruction of the whole fabric: the same authority which tells 
us this, tells us also that the design was abortive from some 
eause or other, and that the fanatic ran immediately into the 
opposite extreme, and set about a restoration of the Sepulchre. 
Ninety years after, the Mahometans, besieged by the Crusaders, 
deliberate upon the policy of rooting up the rock of the Holy 
Sepulchre: thus unintentionally testifying to its having survived 
the attempt of Hakem. In the sixteenth century it begins to be 
perceived that a new kind of danger threatened it; the devo- 
tion of pilgrims leading them to mutilate it by touching and 
breaking away particles of it. Hereupon the Pope, Julius LIL ; 
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the Emperor, Charles V.; and the Sultan, Solyman II.; join 
hands in the work of encasing and adorning it. ‘ It is not longe 
‘sithen the Sepulcre was alle open, that Men myghte kisse it 
‘and touche it. But for Pilgrymes, that comen thidre, peyned 
‘hem to breke the Ston in peces or in poudre, therfore the 
‘Soudan hathe do make a Walle about the Sepulcre, that no 
‘man may towche it,’ is Mandeville’s account of the abuse, and of 
an earlier attempt to remedy it. Finally, in 1808, a most terrible 
fire destroyed a great part of the existing Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and raged with especial fury round the Sepulchre 
itself. But it turned to a testimony to what some had doubted, 
viz. ‘the existence of the native rock within the marble casing.’ 

‘The heat was so excessive that the marble columns which surrounded 
the circular building, in the centre of which stood the sacred grotto, were 
completely pulverized. The lamps and chandeliers, with the other vessels 
of the Church,—brass, and silver, and gold,—were melted like wax; the 
molten lead from the immense dome which covers the Holy Sepulchre 
poured down in torrents ; the Chapel erected by the Crusaders on the top 
of the monolith was entirely consumed; half the ornamental hangings in 
the ante-chapel of the Angel were scorched; but the Cave itself, though 
deluged with a shower of lead, and buried in a mountain of fire, received not. 
the slightest injury internally ; the silk hangings and the painting of the 
Resurrection remaining, in the midst of the volcanic eruption, unscathed by 
the flame, the smell of fire not having passed upon them, 

‘Thus were disappointed the expectations of Dr. Clarke, who some years 
after his visit, heard of this accident with peculiar satisfaction, expecting 
that the imposture would be thereby unmasked.’—Jbid. vol. ii. pp. 88, 89. 


We have already mentioned the very able paper in which 
Professor Willis has elucidated the architectural history of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. He has reconstructed, with a 
clearness and facility peculiarly his own, the successive appear- 
ances, five in number, of the Church; and seems perfectly to 
have exhausted all that can be said on the subject. In particu- 
lar, the Holy Sepulchre is cleared from some of the most plau- 
sible objections which had been raised against it. It had been 
thought infinitely improbable that the Emperor Constantine 
should, as deposed by S. Cyril in his Lectures, have pared 
away the surface of the rock all round about the Holy Sepul- 
chre, leaving it upstanding in the manner of a grotto, an isolated 
edicula. But Mr. Willis, first of all, shows that the tomb of 
Absalom, in the Valley of Kedron, was in its main features just 
such an example. 


‘It affords to us, close to the walls of Jerusalem, an example of the very 
system which appears to have been pursued by the architects of Constan- 
tine in the decoration of the Holy Sepulchre; with this difference, that in 
the latter case, the cave had existed for centuries before they began their 
external operations; whereas in the former case, the chamber and the ex- 
ternal form were probably parts of one design. Moreover, Constantine 
c.othed the rock with an artificial casing of rich marble, and in our present 
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example, the ornaments are worked out of the solid limestone. But they 
each exhibitan example of the detaching of a complete monolithic represen- 
tation ofa structure, by the levelling away of the original rock on all sides. 
The unmerciful ridicule and contempt which has been cast upon those whu 
have ventured to suppose such a process possible, in the case of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is at once disposed of, by thus showing that examples of this 
process exist in the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem; for the tomb 
of Zachariah is exactly formed in the same manner. And whatever may 
be the age of these works, they certainly are prior to the time of Constan- 
tine. But away from Jerusalem there are many examples, especially in 
Asia Minor. Robinson also found “ several isolated monuments, the coun- 
terparts of the monolithic tombs in the Valley of Jehosaphat’’ at Petra.’— 
Ibid. vol, ii. pp. 159, 160, 


Then, again, after largely illustrating the nature and varying 
arrangements of Jewish rock-tombs, he proves, with the aid of 
beautifully clear sections and elevations, that the Holy Sepul- 
chre was originally excavated out of the face of a cliff, like 
other tombs; and that the rock has actually been pared away 
on every side to the full depth, and more, of the altitude of the 
rocky cave; as on by the fact, that at the western end of 
the present Church, the rock is upon a level with the triforium. 


The alleged site of our Lord’s Crucifixion is included, as is 
well known, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This, at 
first sight, might seem to bespeak the selection of the spot an 
arbitrary one, made merely with a view to embracing the two 


localities under one roof. But it is doubtful, perhaps, whether 
both the sites were includedjin the original ‘ Martyrium,’ as 
Constantine’s group of buildings round about the Sepulchre 
was called. The language of §. Cyril, in whose catechetical 
Lectures, delivered in that Church, frequent mention is made of 
‘ Golgotha,’ seems sometimes to give that name to the region in 
which the Church was situated; and, if it once speaks of Gol- 
gotha as ‘a rock, rising on hig ,; it may well be understood to 
place it outside the Church. This is the more likely, because in 
Modestus’s restorations of the Holy sites after the Persian de- 
vastation, it is certain that distinct churches were erected over 
the Sepulchre and the rock of Golgotha, which would hardly 
have been done had the faithful hitherto been accustomed to have 
the two sites before their eyes in the one Church of the Resur- 
rection. Mr. Williams, however, takes it for granted, and 
Professor Willis thinks it probable, that they were so included. 
However this be, S. Cyril’s words prove ‘the tradition relating 
‘to the Crucifixion to be probably as old as that of the Holy 
‘Sepulchre.’ What degree of credit we are to attach to the 
foot-hole shown as that in which the Cross of our Lord was 
actually inserted, is another question: for ourselves, we are 
disposed to think that the tradition disfigures and tends to 
discredit the more simple, and probably genuine one, as to 
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Golgotha itself. The holes for the other two crosses are shown 
with equal confidence at a most improbably small distance to the 
right and left, and help further to discredit the tradition as to 
the first aperture. The appropriation of these apertures seems 
to belong to the period between Constantine and Modestus. 
And it appears to us probable that another curious tradition was 
based upon this one, and therefore is subsequent to it. We 
have already spoken of the old Rabbinical belief, that Jerusalem 
was the centre of the world. A later and Christian develop- 
ment of this tradition (first mentioned by Bernardus, a.p. 870), 
fixes the exact central spot; it is called the Compas, (i.e. com- 
pass, circle,) and occurs in the choir of the present Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. We are not aware that any attempt has 
been made to account for its exact position. In the present 
Church it stands unsymmetrically. Sewulf, however, describing 
the Church which the Crusaders found over the Holy Sepulchre, 
says :— 

‘ At the head of the Church of the Sepulchre, in the outer wall, not far from 


Calvary, is the place called Compas, where the Lord indicated with his own 
hand Fs centre of the world, as the Psalmist witnesses, “ For God is my 


King of old, working salvation in the midst of the earth.”—Early Travels, 
&c. ubi sup. 


From this description it seems that the eastern apse of this 


church terminated exactly at the particular spot which had the 
reputation of being the centre of the world. And Professor 
Willis’s conjectural restoration of the yet earlier round Church 
of Modestus, which Arculfus found there, and which Hakem 
destroyed, also makes the ‘ Compas’ coincide with the eastern 
apse of the circle. Whence then this quaint tradition, so scru- 
pulously regarded in some of the earlier, though comparatively 
neglected in the later architectural adornments of the sacred 
locality ? Now, it is remarkable that the spot called ‘ Compas,’ 
only marked now by a circular slab, is exactly equidistant between 
the centre of the Holy Sepulchre and the hole where the Cross is said 
to have been erected. We conceive, then, that the earlier archi- 
tects, not being equal to so great an undertaking as that of in- 
cluding the two sites under one roof, a feat which the Crusaders 
were the first to accomplish, hit upon this expedient. Pro- 
phecy having declared, in their view, that the place where the 
work of man’s Redemption should be wrought out would be the 
middle of the earth, and the sites of the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection, the two great co-ordinates in that process, being at 
some distance apart from each other, the exact geocentric point 
must be midway between them ; and if that point were included 
within their structure, they might in some sense be said to have 
comprehended within it the divinely-ordained site of both the 
great mysteries. They accordingly measured along the axis of 
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their proposed church, i.e. from west to east, to such an equidis- 
tant point, and limited the building to that length. Such a 
process, doubtless, appears strange to us; but it is in entire 
accordance with the fancy which elicited the idea of such a geo- 
centric point at all out of the text alleged. The later architects, 
having united both the actual sites under one roof, would have 
less occasion to pay regard to the spot which had obtained this 
conventional distinction. Mr. Willis has noticed a somewhat 
similar equidistance to that which has just been described. He 
finds the distance from the middle of the altar of the Sepulchre 
to the foot-hole of the Cross to be 143 feet; and from that foot- 
hole to the centre of the apse in the Chapel of the Invention, 
143 feet also. As to the relative position of the Sepulchre and 
the place of the Cross, we think Mr. Williams has well and 
simply elucidated it by the observation, that ‘it is not necessary 
‘to suppose the Crucifixion to have taken place “in the gar- 
‘den.” It was probably a public thoroughfare without the city 
‘ wall; and the traveller in Syria and Palestine will see nothing 
‘ forced in the conception, that the garden fence might have 
‘ passed between the two sites.’ 

The alleged site of the Ascension of our Lord has been suc- 
cessfully vindicated by our author from Dr. Robinson’s decision 
against it as ‘ unquestionably false ;’ and he offers the most sa- 
tisfactory solution we have met with of the apparent discrepan- 
cies in the Gospels as to the distance of Bethany from Jerusalem. 

The pools of Bethesda and Siloam, and the whole of the 
waters in and about the temple, are topics full of interest, and 
Mr. Williams has much curious matter respecting them; but we 
must content ourselves, though unwillingly, with r-ferring the 
reader to his pages. 

The last subject which we can make any comment upon is the 
important one of the site of the temple. It is admitted on all 
hands, in general terms, that the successive temples at Jerusalem 
occupied the rectangular oblong platform on which now stands 
the edifice commonly called the Mosk of Omar, more correctly 
‘the Dome of the Rock ;’ a name derived from the Sakhrah, or 
sacred rock within it, honoured by the Moslems. ‘The oblong 
platform in question is elevated some feet above the level 
of the outer court. The first point of interest which Mr. Wil- 
liams has, with the highest probability, established is, that this 
platform, as to its breadth, from east to west, perhaps in its 
length also, is the actual site of the inner Temples of Herod 
and of Solomon ; and that the rock venerated by the Moslems 
is identical with the ‘ pierced rock’ of the Jews, and so marks 
the site of the brazen altar before the porch of the Temple. This 
result is established by a comparison of the measurements sup- 
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lied by the Mishna and Josephus, with existing dimensions. 
uch greater difficulty is presented by the outer area or court 
of the mosk, the breadth of which exceeds its length by some 
570 feet, or more than half; whereas, according to the consen- 
tient testimony of the Middoth (a tract on ‘ Dimensions,’ in the 
Mishna) and Josephus, the area of the Temple was a square. 
But even this is not the whole difficulty. The latter authority 
also assigns a much shorter length to each side of the square 
area than modern measurements can by any possibility reduce 
even the shortest of the existing sides to. And never did mathe- 
maticians labour harder to square the circle than Dr. Robinson 
and Mr. Williams to square the area of the Temple. The latter 
gives utterance to some despairing sentences of lamentation 
over the insuperable difficulty. We are happy to have it in our 
power to propound what appears to us to be an all but com- 
plete solution of the perplexity. And first as to the length 
assigned by Josephus to each side of the square. We are 
convinced, then, from a careful re-examination of the passages 
which have been relied upon in Josephus that their meaning 
is other than has been supposed. First of all, the passage (Ant. 
xv. xi. 3), which states so distinctly that each side of the 
square temple area was a stadium, (608 feet,) is most certainly 
not intended to describe Herod’s, but Solomon’s Temple; as a 
careful examination of the whole text will show. Recondty, 
we entirely side with Dr. Robinson in believing, that when 
Josephus says that Agrippa raised the outer temple wall ecs 
TeTpaKkocious THYXELS, (Ant. vu. iii. 9, and xx. ix. 7,) he means 
400 cubits in altitude, and not in length; though we once thought 
otherwise. It is doubtless ‘ a hyperbolical expression of the his- 
‘torian, easily to be paralleled from other parts of his account of 
‘the Temple.’ The depth from the bottom of the valley is of 
course included. Had he meant 400 cubits in length, would he 
not have said a stadium—as he does in the passage just referred 
to—it being within two cubits of that measure? Thus then are 
disposed of three of the passages alleged. There only remains 
that in which it is said that the Royal Portico on the south 
was a stadium in length. (Ant. xv. xi. 5.) But in strictness 
this is only said of the aisles of the portico: the central ambu- 
latory may have been longer, as we know it was of double the 
height of the aisles, and half as broad again. But admitting 
the three alleys to have been of equal length, and therefore that 
the length of the entire portico was only a stadium, the entire 
southern boundary of the Temple may still have been much more 
than a stadium. Josephus indeed says that the portico extended 
from valley to valley, so that it could go no further; but this we 
can prove to be a figure of speech; for at the eastern end of it 
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was a gate-—the gate of the causeway—of such magnitude that 
a tower was built upon it in the siege. The Golden Gateway, 
we know, was some 60 feet in length. We suppose, then, that 
this and other additions at either end of the portico filled up 
the interval between it and the valleys. But there is yet an 
argument by which it is seen to be impossible that Josephus 
should mean to limit the area of Herod’s Temple to a stadium 
square. He tells us that that area was double the area of Solo- 
mon’s: if so, the side of the latter area, supposing it also a 
square, was a little less than 430 feet long. But the platform 
on which the inner Temple of Solomon stood was 550 feet by 
450 feet, as Mr. Williams gives it, from Mr, Catherwood’s mea- 
surements; which is a clear reductio ad absurdum. Having now 
then disposed of Josephus, we have only the Middoth to deal 
with. This assigns 500 cubits for the side of the square, or 875 
feet (at 1 foot 9 inches to the cubit); which is within two feet 
of the officer’s estimate of the south wall of the area; and near 
enough to any of the other estimates, particularly if we sup- 
pose the Middoth to speak in round numbers. And it is observ- 
able, as confirming the view that Josephus meant Solomon’s 
‘Temple, that the square of 500 cubits 7s, approximately, double 
of the square of a stadium; the square of 567 cubits would be 
so within a fraction. All that remains to be adjusted is, at 
which end of the existing oblong mosk-area are we to cut off a 
yiece, so as to leave a square area for the Temple? and Mr. 
Villiams has assigned most satisfactory reasons in favour of 
cutting it off from the southern end. The vaulted sub-struc- 
tions of the Mosk-el-Aksa clearly belong to a later period. 
Here then we take our leave of these very orga investi- 
gations, not without a hope that the work which we have thus 
imperfectly passed under review may only be the first of many 
similar, and no less successful inquiries, pursued in an equally 
patient, candid, and religious spirit. 
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Or Poetry we have to acknowledge two or three small collections. 
‘ Meditations in Verse on the Collects, &c.’ (Rivingtons.) These thoughts 
are pious and well principled; but we do not quite think that they fall 
very naturally into verse. ‘Metrical numbers,’ to our minds, do not 
exactly suit the notion of a collect; and we should perhaps be at issue 
with the amiable writer of these lines as to what constituted ‘ metrical 
numbers.’ It is high time, we think, to protest against the something more 
than poetical licence which modern poets take in inventing what they wish 
us to accept as metres: the present writer presents us with a stanza 
of five lines, of which the third and fifth rhyme—that is, are hoped to 
thyme’; ‘form’ and ‘shorn,’ ‘ power’ and ‘discover,’ being accepted as 
rhymes by a high range of critical charity—lines one, two, and four being 
left entirely without mates. In another stanza of six octosyllabic lines, 
while the last four form two couplets, the first two do not rhyme with any- 
thing. We are obliged, with every sentiment of respect for the author's 
good intentions, to say that he has not made a contribution to English 
poetical literature. 


Of a more ambitious cast is the ‘ Pietas Metrica,’ by the brothers Theo- 
philus and Theophylact. (Masters.) The loftiness of the title is consis- 
tently followed by the breadth of aim which the dedication proposes ‘to 
the Church.’ We are not aware that we exactly understand what the 
writers mean by their wish to ‘clothe with ideality, which is the province 
of the mind, the sentiment of religion which rests in the soul.’ Because 
we may not recognise the implied distinction that the sentiment of reli- 
gion is not of the mind, i.e. is not intellectual. This stilted language is 
again occasionally met with in a phrase so recondite as ‘ green terrene,’ 
(p. 84,) for ‘ green earth,’ and in one so hazardous as ‘ epiphany of light,’ 
(p. 109;) and in the strange misapplication of Greek in ‘ Psalmograph,’ 
(p.54,) for ‘ Psalmist,’ which, according to the analogy of telegraph and mono- 
graph, means a thing, not a person. Our young writers want a Savage 
Landor among them who, among other castigations of style, would teach 
these brother bards that in English ‘fire’ is not a dissyllable, (p. 51.) 
Apart from these blemishes, which, unless we had felt an interest in the 
book, we should not have been at the trouble of specifying, we rank this 
volume above the average of religious collections in verse. There is a 
range of thought, and a refinement and delicacy of diction, sometimes over 
nice, which shows an estimate of poetry as an art; and there is a good 
deal of sweetness and melody in the versification, as well as variety and 
an occasional terseness and pointedness in the selection of typical subjects, 
which seems to aim at the fulness of Herbert, as well as the more polished 
numbers of our own age. Even to feel after such a combination shows 
the poetical faculty. The rock a-head to these writers is affectation. 
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Mr. John Edmund Reade has been for some time an aspirant to a branch 
of the poetic laurel. In the chief poem of his new collection, from which 
it takes a general title, ‘Revelations of Life,’ (J. W. Parker,) we discern a 
diligent student in Wordsworth’s school. To say that not unfaithfully it 
reproduces the handling of the Excursion, is to give it a considerable 
amount of praise; but we are bound, at the same time, to urge not only 
that a didactic poem, embracing the high argument for and against fatalism, 
never can be popular; but yet more, that whether rightly or not, we much 
doubt whether any long poem in blank verse, upon a merely ethical sub- 
ject, however lofty, adequately fulfils the idea of poetry, except upon a very 
restricted view. To instruct is not solely the end of poetry ; other faculties, 
when applied to a poetical theme, demand to be met. We hardly think 
Mr. Reade fortunate in his sense of melody; such a line as— 


‘ Priceless spiritual revealments are,’ p, 38, 


is to our ears perfect torture; and it takes more than two or three pages 
of even good rhythm—and Mr. Reade’s does not exceed the average—to 
erase such a horrid dissonance. His imagery, however, is rich; but it 
comes in too frequently in a patchy way upon a web of dull prosaic con- 
versation-work. Mr. Reade is thoughtful, and plainly diligent in his writings ; 
he teaches, but scarcely attracts. 


‘The Strayed Reveller, and other Poems,’ by ‘A.’ (Fellowes.) ‘A.’ isa 
writer of decided and marked poetical gifts; he has much more of the 
affatus than the writers we have already mentioned. But he pursues two 
phantoms ; the one a cold, classical ideal, the other is Tennysonism. Now 
we hold it to be utterly impossible to reproduce the Greek choric m:lodies 
in modern dialects ; we do not yet thoroughly understand a Greek chorus ; 
we know not how much of its peculiar effect was dependent upon intona- 
tion, musical accompaniment, and the lyric, or rather orchestric, effect of 
thedances. Certain it is that a mere transcript of the skeleton of a chorus 
—of its long and short fragmentary broken dislocated lines—gives the effect 
of a chorus only typographically. It is only to the eye that the ‘ Strayed 
Reveller’ looks Hellenic; neither in melody, for there is none in— 


‘ Who speaks? Ah! who comes forth, 
To thy side, Goddess, from within ? 
How shall I name him ? 
This spare, dark-featur’d, 
Quick-eyed stranger?’ 


+—nor in feeling, for however picturesque, this is not the picturesqueness 
of the Greek stage; nor in diction, for even in such a brilliant and sugges- 
tive passage as that which we are about to quote, does ‘ A.’ adequately 
represent the Greek mind. Indeed he tries to combine incongruities: 
Milton wisely, in the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ simply copied; the result is 
a severe study, a great monument of art; cold, and if with a certain kind 
of beauty, it is repulsive. ‘A.’ on the other hand, tries to fling the rich 
subjective, suggestive cast of feeling, which is essentially modern, into 
archaic moulds; this is one fault. And with what success he reproduces 
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the merely sensuous form of Greek art, let such a passage as this tell— 
Ulysses addresses Circe, p. 15 :— 
‘ Ever new magic ! 
Hast thou then lur’d hither 
Wonderful Goddess, by thy art, 
The young, languid-ey’d Ampelus, 
Iacchus’ darling— 
Or some youth belov’d of Pan, 
Of Pan and the Nymphs? 
That he sits, bending downward 
His white, delicate neck 
To the ivy-wreath'd marge 
Of thy cup :—the bright glancing vine-leaves 
That crown his hair, 
Falling forwards, mingling 
With the dark ivy-plants ; 
His fawn-skin, half untied, 
Smear’d with red wine-stains? Who is he, 
That he sits, overweigh’d 
By fumes of wine and sleep, 
So late, in thy portico ? 
What youth, Goddess,—what guest 
Of Gods or mortals?’ 

There is great richness of diction here ; its fault is not that it is presented 
in aclassical form; but, being suffused with classical imagery, that it seeks 
to convey the classic impression by this barbarous arrangement of rhyme- 
less lines. The melody of rhyme is the sole exponent to us, however inefli- 
cient, of the Greek melody of metre and choric embellishment and accom- 
paniment. The ‘Forsaken Merman’ is quite an echo of Tennyson; it even 
exceeds him in that it really does attract sympathy—a relation not only 
unnatural, but contrary tohuman nature, There is a whole class of fictions, 
classical and romantic, of which the interest consists in human passions and 
affections being established between a mortal and immortal—‘ Venus and 
Anchises ’—‘ Ulysses and Circe ’"—‘ The Loves of the Angels ’—‘ Undine ’— 
and such tales as that told by Heywood (Hierarchie, &c. p. 502,) which is 
the counterpart of the ‘Forsaken Merman.’ While these stories present 
obvious facilities for the illustration of passion and sentiment, it is plain 
that great care must be taken to prevent their palpable improbability 
degenerating into the grotesque, or even burlesque. ‘A.’ while successfully 
avoiding this danger, has produced a poem of singular richness and musical 
power; and we think this writer exhibits great poetical promise. At the 
same time, he must avoid mere imitation; we have a dread of a Tenny- 
sonian school; what our opinion of that popular writer is has been 
fully shown; but mere Tennysonism diluted, or above proof, we deprecate 
It must be remembered that we have spoken of ‘ A.’ only as an artist: of his 
principles we have not space to speak—except that they are not our own. 

Mr. Nind has published an enlarged, and we think improved, edition of 
his religious poems—‘ The Oratory,’ &c. (Rivingtons). We have already 
spoken with interest both of its design and execution. 
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‘ The Parson’s Home,’ a Poem. (Rivingtons.) In style a not altogether 
unsuccessful imitation of the more familiar manner of Cowper, with a tinge 
of Crabbe. It seems to have been executed as a kind of prolusion, or agree- 
able metrical exercise, by ‘an English Vicar’ on whose hands we conceive 
time to have hung somewhat heavily. The Parson sketched is from life ; 
and there are touches in it which prove it to be life-like. It pictures a 
large-limbed, scholarly North-country ‘ Rector ’"—a Magistrate, and Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions—affable, homely, hospitable; a bachelor,with a good 
bottle of port and a pretty niece—apparently without a priestly idea, but an 
extremely active citizen and neighbour. Whether it was quite worth while 
to enshrine this character—however true and real, and vivacious a character 
—in poetry may be fairly questioned. The character itself is of a past, or 
rapidly-passing class; it may have more degenerate and less truthful suc- 
cessors, but it is hardly sufficiently dignified to be ideal, nor quite enough 
typical to represent at least an existing phase of the clerical race. Sub- 
joined are a few fugitive, and very worthless pieces by the ‘ Rector’ himself: 
they are of that mediocre cast which respectable clergymen of the last 
century, with a reputation for politeness and literature to keep up, used 
to write. They are generally addressed to ladies: and read like the persi- 
flage of a respectable French Abbé. For credit’s sake two or three have a 
religious aspect: but they do not range beyond versifying a collect, or 
diluting a passage of Scripture into common-place verse. 


We think Dr. Cotton, Provost of Worcester, considerably in advance 
personally of his principles. In his ‘ Lectures on the Holy Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ (Vincent,) he always seems to be just on the very verge 
of saying what is quite true and sound ; and then the invisible trammels of 
an ism, hamper him, and he is silent. Always full of warmth, and in a 
certain way reverent, we believe it to be a kind of misapplied and mistaken 
reverence which prevents his being sufficiently reverent. Had Dr. Cotton 
more diligently studied the mind of the Church of all ages—for in his large 
volume there does not seem to be a trace of the least acquaintance with 
the Liturgies or Christian antiquity, except a single, second-hand, citation 
of two words from Tertullian—we believe that his right-mindedness, and 
palpable earnestness, would have kept him right. But his theological 
literature is extremely cramped and inadequate to the subject. While we 
cannot at all commend this volume, we must express sympathy with the 
amiable manner of the writer. 


The very useful little manual, the ‘Kings of England,’ (Mozley,) has 
creditably reached a second edition. We know of no history which, in 
such a compass, gives character in a way so vivid and life-like. 


The ‘Life and Literary Remains of Barbara Hofland,’ by Thomas 
Ramsay, (Cleaver,) contain an affectionate record of the innocent and 
useful life of one who, through many years of trial, devoted herself 
especially to the laudable task of writing children’s books, intended to 
combine moral instruction with useful information. Mrs. Hofland’s 
writings might be profitably studied in these days, when there is such a 
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mania for ‘ good books,’ heralded in wood-cuts by crockets and finials, 
and bowed out by angels and altar-tombs. Without aspiring after any 
particular, or very definite, views, they strove rather to give some simple 
tale illustrative of some domestic virtue, or else to embody in sufficient 
garb of romance amusing descriptions of foreign laws and habits. 


‘Church Extension: a Letter to Joseph Napier, Esq. M.P. on the 
‘subject of Church Extension, from an English County Member.’ 
(Ollivier.) ‘ Suggestions as to carrying out Lord Ashley’s proposal for the 
‘Subdivision of Parishes. By a Member of the Temple.’ (Hatchards.) 
The County Member’s churchmanship is displayed by assuming that it 
is undesirable, on the ground of expediency, to abolish Collegiate Chapters 
and confiscate their revenues; and since ‘ the present system of eccle- 
‘siastical polity seems, on the whole, to work remarkably well in this 
‘ country,’ he thinks it better that we should retain ‘ Bishops, Deans, &c.’ 
in the Church of England, than ‘adopt more of the Presbyterian form of 
Church government,’ (pp. 3, 4.) He reminds Mr. Napier of the proposal 
of ‘ our friend Colquhoun,’ that there should be a gradual sale of the 
Chancellor’s patronage, which he estimates would produce 1,200,000/., and 
build 240 new churches, at 5,000/. each, a plan which an awkward canon 
seems to anticipate, when it declares the ‘ buying or selling of ecclesiastical 
benefices, &c. to be execrable in the sight of God.’ The sum, however, 
which would be raised by this means, does not appear to the ‘ County 
Member ’ sufficiently large. He suggests the formation of an incorporated 
society, whose constitution should resemble that of Christ’s Hospital: 
‘ viz, that every member and governor, previous to joining the Society, 
‘ should present them with a donation of 500/.; and after being elected, 
‘should have a presentation to one of the churches belonging to the 
‘Society in his turn, that is, when one of the livings belonging to the 
‘ Society falls vacant, the governor, whose turn it is to present, should 
‘recommend a Clergyman to the whole Court of Governors, and if they 
‘ consider him a proper person to have the living, under certain regulations, made 
‘ by themselves, they should present him to it,’ (p.5;) which would at any rate 
not be a bad investment, if every member of the Society could obtain the 
patronage of a living for 5007. A body of governors who buy livings are not 
very likely to be strict Churchmen, and by them the Clergyman is to be 
presented, if they think him a proper person, and then only under certain 
regulations made by themselves. Is not this the echo of Mr. Simeon’s 
notorious project? The author of the ‘ Letter,’ &c. hopes to get five hun- 
dred governors for his Society, at 500/. each, which would produce 250,000/. 
and build fifty new churches; these, added to five hundred Chancellor's 
livings, (which the Crown is to give them gratuifously !) will make a very 
pretty patronage to start upon. In time the number of governors will be 
increased, more money will come in, more churches will be built, and more 
patronage will belong to the Society, which ‘ by this means,’ says the 
County Member, ‘ will grow in number and influence to be one of vast 
importance,’ (p. 5.) This scheme is also to be adopted in Ireland, except 
that the patronage of the five hundred livings is to be taken from the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops instead of the Chancellor! Such is the proposal, the, 
adoption of which its author ‘ believes would be more calculated than 
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anything else éo disseminate Protestantism!’ which is perhaps possible.— 
We are sorry we cannot speak with more praise of the ‘ Suggestions ’ 
contained in the pamphlet by ‘a Member of the Temple,’ who proposes 
that the courts of justice in Westminster, the police courts in Southwark 
and Newington, merchants’ storehouses, &c., should be opened for public 
worship, and thinks that unordained ‘ graduates of the University, persons 
of respect and education,’ might be licensed ‘ by the Bishop and the Legis- 
lature’ to read the Church services, and certain sermons or homilies. We 
really had persuaded ourselves that this style of scheming was extinct with 
the amiable yet mischievous puerilities of Lord Henley and his friends of 
1832. While we are on the subject, we desire that the proceedings of the 
Commission for dividing Parishes be most carefully watched ; a commission 
of which the composition in some of its ingredients is what ought to 
command neither the confidence nor respect of the Church.—Speaking of 
Commissions, we cannot forget the last: that for examining Charities. 
Considering that these are for the most part Church foundations, the appoint- 
ment of that very prominent Dissenter, Lord Ducie, must have been in- 
tended as an insult to the Church. 


Mr. James Anderson has printed ‘ Addresses on Miscellaneous Subjects.’ 
(Rivingtons.) They consist of five lectures, of which four were delivered 
before the Brighton Atheneum, a kind of literary institution. They are 
smoothly written, and are compiled with some elegance and care. Of Mr. 
Anderson's historical style we have already animadverted on the dif- 
fuseness and languidness : we hardly know what particular mode of address 
best suits the lecture-room, for our practical experience is not great. But 
speaking theoretically, we should have thought a more direct and pointed 
style would have told more. Mr. Anderson is an essayist; in the sketch 
of Dr. Johnson, however, we do not find much to make us rank his literary 
criticism very high. Mr. Anderson repeats the accredited formula of sixty 
years ago; thus, the ‘ Lives of the Poets’ are his ‘ greatest and best work.’ 
As scientific criticism they are, in the judgment of the present day, beneath 
contempt; and Mr. Anderson is unfortunate enough to select Johnson's 
judgment on what, with strange perversity, he calls ‘the metaphysical 
poets,’ (p. 120,) in the ‘ Life of Cowley,’ as the gem of Johnson. We should 
hardly expect a scholar, which Mr. Anderson is, repeating the stereotyped 
nonsense about the ‘unities of time and place, rules which, from the 
days of Aristotle downward, had been held well nigh sacred,’ (pp. 100, 101.) 
Surely Twining has lived and written in vain; but Aristotle is not out of 
print, and even undergraduates know that Aristotle never said one single 
syllable about the unity of place, and only suggests, does not prescribe, the 
unity of time. Johnson’s self-imposed penance in Lichfield Market- 
place—the incident which opens up the man’s whole religious being—is 
unaccountably missed by Mr. Anderson. However, if Mr. Anderson’s 
collection does not add much to our critical and historical stores, it at least 
presents our actual acquisitions in an accessible and engaging shape. 


A crabbed series of ‘Letters to an Undergraduate on Pantheism,’ 
(Vincent, Oxford,) have appeared. They are announced to be by ‘a Trini- 
tarian.’ Whatever sense that word may bear, it must be with the same 
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sort of indefinite laxity that the term Protestant is commonly used. It sim- 
ply means here a denial of (so-called) Unitarianism: a denial which may 
co-exist not only with no distinct theological apprehension, but, as in 
the present case, with very decided heresy—with Sabellianism ; which the 
following statement is. ‘ All (Christians) account of the same one great 
Being as sustaining the different characters of Father, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier . . . these same persons, or personizations, have a real foundation 
in the nature of God,’—P. 96. 


Mr. J. G. Nichols has translated and published Erasmus’ Dialogue on 
the ‘Pilgrimages to S. Mary of Walsingham and S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury.’ (Nichols.) Some useful, but not very uncommon, information is 
contained in the notes. 


An interesting and curious medical monograph of ‘The Closing Years of 
Dean Swift's Life’ (Hodges and Smith) has been sent to us. Its author is 
an Irish surgeon, Mr. W. N. Wilde. It traces Swift’s insanity to physical 
disease ; and the actual history of the various stages of his disorganization 
is cleverly reproduced from all the scattered fragments and notices of it 
which are dispersed in the contemporaneous literature of the patient’s own 
days and friends. The process is scientifically curious. We cannot think 
that Mr. Wilde has added much to what is known of Stella; but the old 
materials of this perplexing history are carefully enumerated. 


Our pages from time to time record the successive publications of the 
sceptical school. This quarter we have to mention ‘ Popular Christianity : 
its ‘Transition State, and Probable Development,’ by Frederick J. Foxton, 
formerly of Pembroke College, and Perpetual Curate of Docklow, Hereford- 
shire. (Chapman.) The word ‘formerly,’ though ambiguous, is meant to 
overlie both the titles; Mr. Foxton ceased to be Perpetual Curate, &c, in 
1848, though we have not heard that Dr. Hampden has proceeded against 
him for this publication. Mr. Foxton takes the ordinary subjects, Miracles, 
Prophecy, Inspiration of Scripture, Doctrine, &c.—and he is a complete 
Infidel ; there is neither disguise nor mistake about the matter. His book 
is not ungracefully written; but we mention it for a particular reason. 
Were we to say that Mr. Foxton only consistently follows out the prin- 
ciples of Drs. Whateley and Hampden, this statement would be set down 
for the ordinary conventional gnome of a prejudiced writer, making a state- 
ment for a party purpose. But here are the facts, at any rate; we do not 
make them. Here is an infidel book written by a priest in Dr. Hampden’s 
diocese ; it is not once or twice that this person, Mr. Foxton, fortifies 
himself by Dr. Hampden’s writings, or shows that his own inferences are 
the legitimate result of Dr. Hampden’s premises. But in two or three 
chapters of this book, ‘ Popular Christianity,’ Mr. Foxton cites Dr. Hampden 
about thirty times: we counted twenty-six specific citations—proofs of Mr. 
F.’s infidel position, cited from Dr. Hampden, chapter and verse. We 
apprehend the law of this case to be tolerably plain. Mr. Foxton—not 
being deprived—is still under the ecclesiastical law. Articles may be 
exhibited against him in the Diocesan Court of Hereford; this is un- 
questionable. And whether Dr. Hampden shall decide that there is no 
ground for prosecuting the suit, or whether Mr. Foxton shall think proper 
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to defend himself before Dr. H., we think that either way Dr. Hampden 
will have cause to regret that he is no longer Canon of Christ Church. 
No cases nor duty can be plainer than to give some attention to this 
matter. 

Auerbach’s ‘ Narrative of Events in Vienna during September and No- 
vember 1848,’ (Bogue,) is a hasty composition, of which the situation neces- 
sitated some picturesqueness ; but the sketch is very hazy and indefinite. 


Every Catalogue is, ipso facto, a gain to literature; even an imperfect, 
or badly arranged List of Books, such as a bookseller’s monthly sheet, has 
its distinct uses. There is no common private catalogue utterly valueless. 
Mr. Darling, the London bookseller, has long been known as the projector 
of what we trust is a successful undertaking, the Clerical Library and 
Reading-Rooms: he now proposes to enlarge the catalogue of his present 
collection to a full Catalogue-Raisonnée of Ancient and Modern Divinity 
Books. The plan is both ambitious and elaborate: but if successfully 
executed the boon will be immense, not only to divinity students, but to all 
literary men. We call this attention to the scheme, because it is one far 
more extensive and important than a hasty glance might at first conjecture, 
and we recommend it as one of general utility, and not merely confined to 
those who use, or propose to use, Mr. Darling’s own private institution. 
Such a catalogue as he projects would be, if scientifically formed, of Euro- 
pean value ; but of great difficulty and of expense, which requires aid. 


Mr. Henry Hughes, a London clergyman, has put forth a pamphlet— 
a feuilletonnette, we suppose would be the foreign designation of a pamphlet 
of five pages—‘A few Plain Thoughts on the Christianity of Excluding a 
Jew from Parliament.’ (Hatchard.) Mr, Hughes affects the terse, and he 
is only pert: be has worked the condenser so strongly, that he has gained, 
what nature very properly abhors, a perfect vacuum. Thus pointedly Mr. 
Hughes pelts the peers :—‘ Whatever befall, their Lordships must perceive 
religious principles are immutable. What is Christianity to-day is Chris- 
tianity to-morrow. A hundred times may the City return Baron Rothschild, 
and a hundred times must they exclude him. Wrath may wax hot in the 
disfranchised party ... Everything may be upset in the turmoil. There 
is no hope for it. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. But suppose that they are 
mistaken.’ Or, suppose that Mr. Hughes is mistaken. 


An able contribution to the mass of argument and learning on the Mar- 
riage Question is Mr. Darling’s ‘ Examination of the Scriptural Grounds, &c.’ 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Darling’s testimony, as a lawyer, to the force of the Scrip- 
tural argument is important. We must recommend our friends to work 
this question well during the vacation; our opponents are on the alert. 
As we have not had an occasion to put the fact on record before this, we 
think it only due to Dr. Hook to say that he has united himself to the 
London quaternion of Messrs. Champneys, Villiers, Dale, and Gurney. 
Dr. Hook has paid so little attention to the matter, that he really does not 
know what Mr. Wortley’s bill is. The Vicar of Leeds assures us that it 
only enacts that ‘marriage contracted by a man with his deceased wife’s 
sister, before the Registrar, shall be legal.’ The editor of these clerical 
tribunes of the people is obliged in a note to correct this most palpable 
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misrepresentation ; and tells us, which is true, that ‘its object is to allow 
clergymen to celebrate the marriage in question if they think right,’ i.e. to 
violate the canon. Dr. Hook proceeds :—‘ People in general do not consider 
such marriages improper. They cannot be proved to be improper in Scrip- 
ture. The question is therefore one of expediency.’ We say nothing of 
the logical coherency of this pseudo-syllogism ; but we will present it to Dr. 
Hook expressed in another matter :—‘ People in general do not consider 
Meeting Houses improper. They cannot be proved to be improper in 
Scripture. The question therefore of going to hear Dr. Hook, or Fox the 
Socinian, is one of expediency.’ These joint letters are being very largely 
circulated by post. We are glad to hear that Mr. Hope’s—certainly one of 
the most sensible and practical of the series—is likely to be published in a 
cheap form, as an antidote to the mischievous circulation of Mr. Wortley’s 
friends. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has published a poem in twelve books, ‘King Arthur.’ 
(Colburn.) In external form this work is quite according to received rule and 
precedent. The accredited division into the zodiacal arrangement of twelve— 
a received and national theme—episode and action following the established 
critical forms—similes at regular intervals—machinery in the prescribed 
place—and the lesser actions aud persons in due subordination ; here are all 
the epic elements and guise. And yet surely the world has settled that the 
day of the epic has disappeared. Art, of whatever kind, knows no second 
childhood. The Homeric epic was the real and faithful, and therefore world- 
famous, result of the Homeric age. The Niebeclungen-lied represents a true 
spirit. The cold task-work of the AEneid was as false in feeling, as untrue and 
debased in mere form, only because the Augustan was not the Heroic age. A 
nineteenth-century epic is to Homer but the canal to the cataract. The great 
Italian poets—the model to Milton in everything but subject—made their 
poems romances rather than epics, in order to avoid the unreality of Virgil. 
But in these days neither Homer nor Ariosto can be reproduced. The poetical. 
spirit of our times is essentially different ; it cannot be cramped back into 
worn-out moulds. We do all justice to Sir E. B. Lytton when we say that 
he is a conscientious writer of poetry; he really treats it as an art; it is 
plain that he feels the dignity of his calling, and bestows not only his soul, 
but patience and research, upon his work. Still his large poem, with many 
passages of vigour, and many more of rich swelling melody, and with.some 
phrases which show a creative energy, lacks interest. It is cold and arti- 
ficial ; even though, with what seems to us an artistic blunder, it introduces 
after the Italian model, guasi-ludicrous passages. These are often devoted 
to living persons and themes; and are certainly the least happy portions 
of the poem. One, which betrays theological ignorance, is also a simple 
impertinence. Besides this (concealed) anachronism, ‘King Arthur’ presents 
a more serious one in embodying the manners of medieval chivalry and its 
costume; though the author has of course the precedent of the Fabliauz, 
which he follows. A great amount of really curious and honest learning 
is shown in the poem. Its metre is the heroic quatrain of four alternate 
rhymes, succeeded by the couplet. It is monotonous, but dignified ; and 
applies, as might be anticipated, better to descriptive than to passionate 
passages. 
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Mr. Masters has published ‘ An Outline of the Constitution and History 
of the Church’ in a catechetical form. The writer is Mr. S. W. Mangin. 
We cannot recommend it; it is a mere echo, in very unscholarly and inac- 
curate language, of the ordinary common-places of twenty years ago. We 
will give specimens of a class of observations which we had hoped that we 
had long outgrown :—‘ What fact will serve to prove this [viz. that no 
false doctrines or practices peculiar to the Church of Rome have been left in 
the Prayer-Book]? The Book of Common Prayer was submitted to the 
opinion of Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, two of the chief foreign Re- 
formers, who approved of it.’ The inference being in fact just the other 
way, as the two individuals in question did not approve of it. It will be to 
many a new historical fact that ‘the Crusaders drove the Mahometans out 
of Spain :’ and what can be thought of the historical accuracy of one who 
can talk about the Patriarch of Constantinople, before the year 900, begin- 
ning to set himself against the Pope of Rome, and claiming authority 
over Greece, part of central Europe, Russia, &c.? (p. 22); and one who 
writes on the Constitution and History of the Church ought to know, that 
a doctrine of ‘ the Seven Sacraments’ and ‘ Purgatory,’ &c. is by no means 
peculiar to ‘members of the Church of Rome.’ 


‘ A Sunset Reverie’ (Masters) is ‘ an allegory,’ in which two individuals 
—no, an individual and an impersonation—the concrete called ‘ Mirth,’ the 
abstract called ‘ Earnest,’ dialogize. We are glad to say that they followed 
the grammatical rule, ‘Substantivus cum adjectivo concordat :’ though there 
remains a little difficulty about epithets which talk, and feelings which ‘ hunt 
dragon-flies,’ and wear ‘ amaranthine crowns,’ and ride in chariots, ‘ speed- 
ing from valleys towards golden gates.’ 


‘ The Last Sleep'of the Christian Child,’ (Masters,) consists of some very 
pretty and even affecting verses. 


‘The Doctrine of the Cross, illustrated in a Memorial of a Humble Fol- 
lower of Christ,’ (Mozley,) is a reprint of a book which we have more than 
once commended, and which it is really a privilege both to welcome and to 
commend again on this its third appearance. Its value and success, as a 
testimony to the practical efficiency of the Church’s system, both among 
ourselves and in America, have been incalculable. Truth and fidelity are 
stamped on every line. 


‘ Moral Songs,’ by the author of ‘ Hymns for Little Children,’ (Masters,) 
we are much pleased with. There is considerable power of versification, 
and some sweet and tender thoughts, while the difficult point is hit of being 
familiar and plain, yet not without dignity. 


‘ A Few Words to Parish Schoolmasters,’ (Cleaver,) is a useful thought. 
The Address is neatly written, and will be found useful. 


‘ Miss Peck’s Adventures’ (Masters) is the second part of the ‘ Conceited 
Pig.’ We forget whether we chronicled, in these dignified pages, its laugh- 
able, and superior, predecessor, but the two little stories together are really 
among the very best, and most useful, in the herd of children’s books. They 
betray, in a very humble walk, the true artist; one who has some fancy, 
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and something to say. The last gift is rare; especially among writers for, 
or talkers to, the young. 

Of Devotional Books we have seen Bowdler’s ‘ Few Words’ introductory 
to his ‘ Prayers for a Christian Household,’ (Pickering): useful and pious 
reflections.—‘ The Order for Prime,’ (Masters,) chiefly arranged from an- 
cient sources, therefore not to be criticised.—* A Manual of Devotion, 
compiled from the Book of Common Prayer,’ (Vincent,) which stands in 
the same relation to us, except that being designed for private use, we 
must repeat an objection, which we have often had occasion to urge, that 
public Collects belonging to sacramentaries, are not indiscriminately to be 
turned into individual petitions—‘ A Help for Parents and Sponsors,’ 
(Batty) : full and right principled. 

Of Tracts we have received—One by Mr. Chandler, on ‘ Unchastity before 
Marriage,’ (Masters): a most forcible and much-needed warning on this 
delicate subject, which is the sin of villages; the perplexity of the village 
clergyman. It is a serious experiment to meet the difficulty in this parti- 
cular way—i. e. by a tract; but it is an experiment to which we wish all 
success, as well as honour to the Christian straightforwardness of the writer. 
—‘ The London Parochial Tracts,’ (Masters,) which we only see in a broken 
way.—Parker’s ‘ Tracts for the Christian Seasons,’ which we believe appear, 
but do not reach us, regularly ;—and ‘ Consolation, or Thoughts on Inter- 
cessory Prayer,’ (Masters) : a deep subject, on which the writer feels very 
properly; but it puzzles us—(no, we have lived too long to be surprised by 
any eccentricity in some religious quarters) —why, on such a solemn subject, 
this little tract of twenty-six very small pages should attempt to combine 
the tale historical, and the apologue poetical; for the tract begins with a 
vapid story or scene between Mrs. Harlowe and Annie, which afterwards 
breaks off into the dream-allegoric, with its accredited formulary of clouds 
and crowds. 


We should rather like to commit to the notice of Her Majesty’s Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, a collection called ‘ Developments of 
Protestantism,’ (Richardson,) a series of letters and articles reprinted from 
the ‘Dublin Review’ and ‘Tablet,’ and now authenticated by the writer's 
initials, T.W.M. This gentleman, gazetted as ‘‘Thomas William Marshall, 
Esq. Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools,’ with a salary of some 800/. a-year, 
was a Clergyman of our own Communion: what he is—and of what spirit— 
let this publication testify. 

The Foreign Aid Society have reprinted a ‘Letter in Vindication of 
Cranmer from the attack of Macaulay, by J. H. Merle d’Aubigné.’ (Nisbet.) 
So after all it comes to this, that we must go to Geneva to vindicate Cran- 
mer. Let those who will, accept the omen: especially accompanied by 
Mr. d’Aubigné’s assurance ‘that in the present state of England, it is 
‘essential that the theological sciences make new progress . .. deve- 
‘lopments in certain branches of theology; and to that end... our theo- 
‘ logical literature, especially that of Germany, might be for you a foreign 
‘ aid.’ (P. 30.) 

Mr. Joseph Hunter, a gentleman connected with the Record Office, is 
publishing a series of ‘ Historical Tracts.’ (J. R.Smith.) No.2 has reached 
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us: No. 1. we have not seen. It is employed with the obscure gentililia of 
‘ the Pilgrim Fathers.’ Their first ‘Church,’ as Mr. Hunter—whose title, 
which he seems of late to have dropped, to the ‘ Rev.’ is only a dissenting 
one—consistently enough styles it, was gathered at Scrooby, a manor of the 
Archbishop of York. The chief points of interest to us were, to learn, 1. That 
Archbishop Sandys, a very great authority in a certain religious school, was 
the first Archbishop of York to raise a great family, subsequently ennobled, 
by robbing the Church. He granted twenty-one leases to his sons only. (Pp. 
10, 11.) 2. That Mr. Hunter has very nearly established that the ‘ May- 
Flower,’ the sacred Delian bark of New England heresy, which conveyed 
the Pilgrim Fathers to New Plymouth, was also a slaver, and on one 
occasion, being a ship of 350 tons, embarked a cargo of 450 negroes for 
Barbados.—Pp. 67, 68. 


Mr. French, of Bolton-le-Moors, has printed—we are not sure that it is 
for more than private circulation—what at any rate deserves considerable 
credit as the first attempt at investigating the principles which regulated 
the contrast of colour in ancient ornamentation. What such a subject 
wants is of course a very large induction, and it is with the view of further- 
ing this that we extract what Mr. French thinks he has established as 
principles of old art. ‘1. To separate the prominent colours, red, blue, 
‘ green, purple, ruby violet, &c. from each other by spaces or lines of yellow, 
‘ white, or black. 2. To paint with brilliant colours on grounds of yellow, 
‘ (frequently gold,) white, or Llack; or, if the ground was of any other colour, 
‘to use yellow, white, or black, only for the ornamentation. 3. To combine 
‘ two or more shades of red, blue, green, purple, &c. without the intervention 
‘ of yellow, white, er Liack. 4. To place yellow, white, or black together, or upon 
‘ each other, without reference to the law which regulates other colours.’ 
(Pp. 8,9.) These canons might be reduced into one: and should a more ex- 
tended investigation prove its truth, Mr. French will have done service by 
expressing concisely what has perhaps been observed empirically. The 
title of this little pamphlet is ‘ Hints on the Arrangement of Colours,’ 


‘Remarks on Noble’s Appeal on behalf of the Doctrines of Swedenborg, 
(Richardson,) is a creditable attempt to recommend the faith of the Church 
of Rome to Swedenborgians. It is somewhat rare that one finds the 
English Roman Catholics turn their thoughts to the specific forms of 
dissent and heresy. 


Bishop Doane’s always practical contributions to our smaller literature 
are, this quarter: 1.‘The Men to make a State; a 4th of July Oration.’ 
As we cannot be expected to sympathise with the occasion, it may be attri- 
buted to such a feeling if we say that we think this address an exaggerated 
specimen of the respected writer’s peculiarities in style. 2. A ‘ Brief Narra- 
tive.’ This document we receive with unfeigned delight. It is the complete 
and entire vindication of the good and full-hearted Bishop from certain 
slanders with respect to money matters. If Bishop Doane has been impro- 
vident, it has been in the cause of the Church and Education : if he has got 
into debt, such recklessness is only what we might have anticipated from 
one so impetuous in good works: if it is unpleasant to find a Bishop’s 
name connected with money-bills, we must remember that across the 
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Atlantic, value of all sorts is much more commonly represented by paper 
than among ourselves, and in different classes of transactions. 


‘ The Compositor’s Guide to the Use of Greek Accents without Learning 
the Language,’ by Thomas Hatton, Printer. (Gilbert.) This is really a 
very curious, and, in its way, instructive pamphlet. Practically it will be 
found a great saving of money to the useful class to whom it is addressed. 
But more than this. We know Mr. Hatton well: and this pamphlet is 
plainly the result of a disagreeable course of Greek correction which some 
of our own private labours entailed for several months upon Mr. Hatton. 
The result is this ‘ Guide to Compositors.’ Up to this moment Mr. Hatton 
himself knows about Shakspere’s modicum of Greek ; he has only studied, 
with very great intelligence and skill, the look, the external form of the 
language. The result is Rules for Accentuating, which would put many a 
scholar to the blush—a blush not quite equal to our own when, with 
great temper and modesty, we find Mr, Hatton alluding to certain ‘ copy 
rapidly written .... with a host of strange assemblages—some words all 
consonants, some all vowels.’ 


Mr. Maskell has printed ‘Ten Sermons.’ (Pickering.) The volume is 
not according to the ordinary type. These discourses are as far removed from 
the character-drawing and minute analysis of motive which make some of 
our more recent and striking sermons like a Christian Theophrastus, as 
they are from the vague moral statements of a departed age. Mr. Mas- 
kell’s strong grasp of dogmatic truth, and his conviction of its primary 
importance are conspicuous, as in his more strictly theological writings, so 


—of course with considerable modifications—in these sermons. Nor are 
we without apprehension that in many congregations, of which the clergy 
themselves possess a clear hold of the Catholic doctrine, the laity have no 
rational or defined conception of the Articles of the Christian Faith at all. 
Many have been afraid of preaching the plain, literal, stern Christian 
Belief. Mr. Maskell feels strongly its actual value as a means to holiness. 
These sermons are suffused and saturated with Patristic allusion; this 
characteristic, together with a decided style, gives them a certain antiquated 
aspect. Yet occasionally strong indications of deep, though forcibly and, 
as it seems, purposely repressed, feeling appear, as in the sermon on the 
Passion. Altogether, the volume deserves attention; as for other and 
deeper reasons, so because it is one of decided originality and force. 


‘Grotius de Veritate’ has been reprinted with copious Notes and Illus- 
trations, by Mr. J. E. Middleton, of S. Bee’s. (Rivingtons.) We should 
have hardly thought such an apparatus, however useful, quite suited to 
Grotius. However, its appearance is an indication of the need of asystem of 
theology. For however little Grotius pretends to such a character, yet, 
in a particular branch, he is systematic. We remember how Bishop Bull 
and others condemn students of their day for ‘ thumbing Wollebius,’ and 
the digests of Divinity then in vogue. It is a miserable fact that this 
evil,—and its evil consisted in the Text-Books being bad, and often Dutch, 
—has been superseded by a worse; and that not one clergyman in a 
hundred studies theology as a science. When shall we have anything 
analogous to Perrone? 
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‘ Spiritual Reflections of S. Alphonsus Liguori,’ (Burns,) is of a class which 
we do not examine as mere critics: first, because it is a book of very deep 
devotion: and next, because, in certain particulars, we should be obliged 
to assume an attitude unfitted for a devotional work. Its publication, as the 
first of a new ‘ Devotional Series,’ is in every way significant : the Liguorian 
theology is a decided development, and, consistently, it is edited and pub- 
lished by ‘ converts.’ The relations and influence of these ‘ converts’ to- 
wards the old Anglo-Roman body are daily becoming more perplexed and 
curious. To describe their position in one word, we should say that they 
are ‘un-English.’ The marked abandonment, on the part of the more 
prominent ‘ converts,’ of the old English ante-Reformation modes of thought 
and feeling, as represented by Dr. Rock; and the little sympathy which 
they—more particularly the Oratorians—hold with the architectural and 
zesthetic revivals of Mr. Pugin; their still more complete estrangement from 
the Chaloner and Glover school as represented by Mr. Tierney, and the 
‘ old-fashioned county families’ of an hereditary Romanism; all these 
phases may be best understood by a perusal, by those who have time or 
inclination for it, of the various Roman Catholic publications of the old and 
new school. The dispute about Mr. Faber’s Hagivlogical Series, and Dr. 
Doyle’s Letters in the ‘ Tablet,’ &c., are among the most instructive and 
significant details. One word we must be permitted. We can quite under- 
stand the difficulty of those priests of the Church of England who have 
seceded, in their present position—i. e. not re-ordained: we are as little 
anxious to call them, as they are desirous to be called, ‘ Reverend.’ But 


the phrases ‘T. W. Marshall, Esq.,’ and ‘J. M. Capes, Esq.,’ &c., so very 
offensively paraded, look to us little short of ostentation; and this is small, 
«J. M. Capes,’ in an advertisement, without ‘Esq.’ would betray better 
feeling, of more sorts than one, 


From Mr. J. F. Russell has appeared a pretty little book, ‘ ‘The Ancient 
Knight,’ (Cleaver): very useful to boys, and on an engaging subject. It is 
chiefly compiled, and with neatness and precision, from Mill, Scott, and 


Digby. 
A new volume ofthe ‘ Juvenile Library’ is by Mr. B. G. Johns—‘ History 


of Spain.’ (Masters.) This tangled and little known history seems accu- 
rately represented in its more prominent way-marks. 


‘ The Pastor of Wellbourn,’ (J. H. Parker,) is a prolonged dialogue, or series 
of dialogues, between a rector and an excellent shepherd. The principles 
are admirable; and the allusions good. But the dramatic form is so slight 
and meagre—the very ghost of a tale—that it looks like one of the expiring 
embers of its class. 


‘ Sacred Lyrics,’ (J. R. Smith,) are neither specifically sacred,—some 
being on the Regeneration of Italy, and others controversial, about the 
Church of Rome,—nor specifically lyric, more than half of the verses being 
either blank, or the common rhyming couplet. 


A series of Poems under the title ‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches from the Past 
and Present of S. Augustine's, Canterbury,’ by Mr. John Puckle, of Dover, 
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(Rivingtons) are ambitiously printed; an elaborate border, of an un 
varying pattern however, surrounding each page. That this collection 
provokes comparisan with one of Wordsworth’s best-known and most 
highly prized series is not its fault: that in any way it bears the contrast, 
were high praise. Mr. Puckle writes with taste and feeling: a level and 
sustained and generally dignified style embellishes a course of thought, 
sometimes vigorous and always correct. We do not think historical truth 
quite maintained by calling gentle Reginald Pole ‘ Rome’s proud minister,’ 
(p. 40 ;) and the climax, when Mr. Puckle speaks of ‘ the pontifical privi- 
leges ... not only maintained in defiance of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but also now in defiance of Henry II.’ (p. 19), will provoke a smile in some 
quarters. 


The first volume ofa proposed series of Archeological Manuals, to be pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Archeological Institute, has just been sent 
tous. It ison ‘ Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses ’"—here the division is by no 
means logical or, correct—by Mr. E. L. Cutts. (J. H. Parker.) A very 
large amount of research and inquiry has been expended in the production 
of the volume ; its facts, in the way of illustration, are full and most in- 
teresting; and we have no doubt will much help the great cause of de- 
paganis ng our monuments and graveyards, That the introduction is so 
entirely tcchnical and archeological, on a subject which must, in a right 
mind, call ferth much Christian feeling, we attribute to that caution which 
Societies fecl to be the charter of their existence. At any rate Mr. Cutts 
is not carried away by any religious enthusiasm which his subject prompts, 
We think that he might have gone to Arringhi for the lore of the Cata- 
combs, instead of so slender an authority as Maitland; and Wilkins’s 
Concilia might have been spared its filtration through a thirty-third 
rate authority, Neither in any sense—except the nonsense suited to 
Exeter Hall—can it be said that ‘bells were baptized,’ (p.43.) With 
such minor abatements, and with the expression of something more 
than a doubt whether Fig. 2 of Plate lxxiii, is correctly dated, we thank 
Mr. Cutts for his publication,—One possible misuse of this book, and the 
like, we deprecate by anticipation: we trust that ladies will not pick out 
from it what they think the prettiest-looking symbols and examples to be 
used according to taste. For they may chance to put a priest’s chalice 
upon a merchant's slab; or an architect’s compasses on the memorial of 
one of their own sex ; or—as we have seen in the case of a recently erected 
granite memorial in Devonshire—a bishop's staff, in high relief, upon a 
priest’s coped tomb, 


The subject is not one which would have attracted our attention, had 
not some of the documents been sent to us; but Mr. Thomas Jackson’s 
pamphlet, under the title, ‘The Wesleyan Conference and its Duties,’ &c. 
(Mason,) requires a word with respect to the present schism in the Metho- 
dist body. Mr. Jackson, as President of the Conference, comes forward as 
the authentic vindicator of its ‘recent acts of Discipline.’ Now ‘discipline’ 
is a strong word, and its use involves high claims—claims which are 
scarcely sufficiently enforced by the argument, quite sensible and equivalent 
to the purpose, founded upon the consideration arising from the question, 
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‘ What company of naval or military officers, or society of literary or scien- 
‘tific men, would remain silent, when it had been ascertained that one or 
‘more of them had published a libel upon the rest?’ (p. 42,)—and with one 
founded upon the analogy of a ‘ begefit society,’ (p. 45,)—or as it is more 
tersely expressed, (p. 46,) ‘To complain of being shackled by the rules of a 
voluntary association is the perfection of folly.’ Quite so; and were this 
all, and were Mr. Jackson simply content to allow his Society, the Metho- 
dist body, the very intelligible status which these extracts from his pamphlet 
point at—the Benefit Club or the Voluntary Association—there would not 
be a word to say further. The ‘ Vindication’ is complete; any voluntary 
association, the United Service Club, the Mechanics’ Institute, the Com- 
munity of Odd Fellows, has a perfect and unquestionable right to get rid of 
its obnoxious members; fur any reason, or even for no reason. It is 
simply the ‘ greatest happiness principle.’ It is pleasanter to the one 
hundred and ninety-nine to be without the two-hundredth. But then when 
Mr. Jackson begins to talk of ‘ discipline,’ (title-page,) and ‘ ecclesiastical 
censure,’ (p. 5,) an entirely separate class of considerations enters into the 
field, Societies, being extra-judicial institutions, may very reasonably act in 
an extra-judicial way ; and if the question be asked—as it has been—Would 
not John Wesley himself have examined the then suspected preachers, and 
have dismissed them, just as the Conference of 1849 has done? We answer, 
that it is quite beyond belief that he would have done otherwise. But then 
John Wesley did not call his Societies a Church—he did not talk of his 
preachers as any order of the Christian ministry—they were simply to ‘ help 
me,’ (Jackson, Appendix, p. 66,) ‘to serve me as sons,’ (Ibid.) to ‘labour 
when and where I should direct.’ (Ibid.) Wesley claimed, and that openly, 
the ‘power of admitting into, and excluding from, the Societies under his 
care.’ (Ibid.) So that what John Wesley would have done with his 
preachers or helpers who ‘ engaged themselves to submit, to serve him as 
sons in the Gospel,’ (p. 67,) is no very direct precedent for the proceedings 
of the Wesleyan Conference now. In Wesley’s time, 1766, one of the 
questions to ‘ his preachers’ was, ‘Do you constantly attend the Church 
and Sacrament?’ (p. 10); in 1849 all these preachers themselves ad- 
minister sacraments and affect to do the whole work of the Christian 
ministry. ‘My Societies’ have become ‘the Wesleyan Church: ’—my 
‘helpers’ and ‘preachers’ are now, in their own estimate, bishops and 
priests (in America), and priests in England. Mr. Jackson must therefore 
take his choice: Wesleyanism cannot at once be a voluntary society, and 
a true branch of the Christian Church, perfect in its economy, perfect 
in its ministry, perfect in its discipline. If its defender is content always 
to argue upon the very rational principles of his present pamphlet, thus :— 
Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffiths were not, what Johnson used to call, 
clubable men, therefore we have dismissed them from our club—we quite 
accept this account of the matter: it is quite sufficient: he comes down 
from his transcendentalism. But if Mr. Jackson puts the matter as one of 
ecclesiastical right, it must be judged by canonical precedent: it is a matter 
of law. The Church would not have tried these three suspected ‘ ministers’ 
in the way which the Conference adopted. Certainly there is a mode of 
ecclesiastical compurgation of those vehemently suspected, And it is not 
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the Wesleyan way. The process adopted at Manchester was neither legal, 
nor formal, nor according to precedent; though it answered the purpose. 
It was a rough popular way of getting rid of an intolerable evil, which we 
freely grant the presence of these three suspected persons in the Wesleyan 
body to have been. It was a very Manchester edition of a canonical trial. 
If the three men were to be tried and deposed as Christian ministers, we 
must say that they did not have fair play; if only as turbulent preachers, 
and_a public nuisance to Wesleyanism,—and the Wesleyan unanimity 
shows at least this much,—then, however coarse or captious the mode of 
proceeding, so long as it answered the purpose of those most interested 
in the matter, we bystanders have no reason whatever to find fault with it. 
We cannot, therefore, sympathize with those who call the recent acts of the 
Conference tyrannical, or un-English, and so on. We only say, that as 
ecclesiastical discipline, they are informal. There are and must be, in the 
very nature of voluntary societies, many things which, construed very 
strictly, are un-English and tyrannical. It is tyrannical to blackball a 
man at a club because you think him a bore; and it is un-English—that is, 
it is contrary to the prudish severity of a court of law—to ask your friend 
whether a certain report about him is true. And yet without this, society 
could not exist for a month? What therefore is true of society generically, 
is true of a society, Wesleyan or Vegetarian specifically. We quite re- 
serve our judgment about the alleged facts; but the principle of expulsion 
is quite independent of them. 


Of ‘ Charges,’ we have received—Archdeacon Manning's, (Murray,) and 
the Bishop of Calcutta’s (Hatchard); and of Sermons—a volume ‘On the 
Lord’s’ Prayer,’ by Mr. Packer, of Bethnal Green (Masters); a single 
Sermon, sound and forcible, by Mr. Campbell, of Liverpool, preached at 
the Bishop of Chester’s Visitation, (Deighton & Laughton); an able 
Sermon by Mr. Barnes, of East Looe, before the District Church Societies, 
(Masters ;) ‘ Christianity in Christ,’ (Rowbottom,) by Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Derby, better than we had anticipated; the ‘ Mission. of the Seventy,’ a 
Visitation Sermon, by Mr. Gee, (Bartlett,) above the average; and two very 
solemn Sermons on the Visitation of the Cholera—one by Mr. Mountain, 
of Hemel Hemsted, ‘ Fasting,’ (Masters,) and one anonymous, delivered at 
Clapham, and circulated as a Tract, ‘The Warnings of these Times.’ 
(Simpkin. ) 


Mr. Denison, whose persevering activity in the cause of Church Educa- 
tion is beyond our praise, but requires our acknowledgment, has published 
an important pamphlet, ‘The Present State of the Management Clause 
Question.’ (Rivingtons.) That matters cannot, and must not be left in 
their present state, we should think that the Government will soon be 
compelled to feel; though not till after a very severe, perhaps protracted, 
struggle. Every appointment in the Church displays a fixed determina- 
tion on the part of Ministers to beat down Church principles; and we may 
not conceal what seems inevitable, that in a very short time, unless a 
remedy is gained, we shall have to contest truth and right, not only with 
our temporal but with our spiritual rulers. The Bishop of Manchestcr’s 
conduct in the Additional Curates’ Society proves that no law of the 
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Church will restrain an active innovator. And the unaccountable, 
politically unaccountable, refusal of the Government to sanction a 
general Fast-day—a refusal at least acquiesced in by the Primate— 
looks only like a deliberate design to thwart the Church’s spiritual 
energies. Here, however, a higher influence has prevailed; and we 
think the present not an unsuitable season for urging the Church’s 
grievances and wrongs—just as any other institution would complain—in 
language more firm and decisive than has yet been employed. With respect 
to the Education Question, Mr. Denison’s pamphlet only echoes our own 
feelings as to the impossibility of accepting the ultimatum of the Privy 
Council. We have received from Mr. Denison a private ‘Outline’ of a 
plan, which he throws out only to be canvassed by Churchmen. We have 
not sought his permission to print it ; but those interested in the matter may 
doubtless procure it shortly through the various Church Unions. For our- 
selves, we think it premature to bring out at present the constructive part 
of any plan. First, and above all, and before any specific plan is suggested, 
we must display still more popularly than has been done the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Council. An able paper on the present state 
of the question has been prepared by the Committee of the London Church 
Union. And to this end it is proposed to calla public meeting on the 
subject early in November. The question is a popular one, and must be 
treated in a popular way. We have hitherto been both too timid and too 
strait-laced. We firmly believe that the Church’s hold on the people is 
vastly on the increase. Recent awful dispensations have had their share in 
this: but there is a disposition to hear the Church. None can over-estimate 
the importance of the interests at stake; but the struggle is one not to be | 
carried through by thinking about it. 


Circumstances over which the Editor had no control, have compelled the 
postponement of an article on the case ‘Gorham »v. Bishop of Exeter.’ 
While we congratulate ourselves and readers upon the recent decision in 
the Court of Arches—the Court whose authority has been so pointedly 
magnified by our opponents—we can afford some delay in laying our 
thoughts before the readers of the Christian Remembrancer. Whatever is 
the case with Messrs, Goode and Gorham—and the pathetic appeals of 
their organ, on the theme ‘No Secession,’ show that they feel it to bea 
desperate one—we at least can afford to possess our souls in patience. Not 
only while we wait have we the sustaining conviction that the Head of the 
Church will not suffer the Church's doctrine to be gainsayed ; but upon still 
lower grounds Sir H, J. Fust’s decision is one which lawyers will not be 
likely to tamper with. Already, in spite of querulous complaints on the 
constitution of the Appeal Court, and significant hints—incredible as they 
may be—about tampering with it, pro hde vice, common consent pronounces 
the chances of the appeal to be desperate. Mr. Gorham, while we are at 
press, urges a pitiful appeal for furds. We should like to know who has 
the greatest reason to complain: the Bishop of Exeter, not aimong the 
. richest prelates on the Bench, harassed with three co-ordinate suits in the 
Arches and the Queen’s Bench, the latter backed by the whole influence and 
staff of Government, (the Government purposely selecting and compelling 
the most expensive processes against the Bishop)—or Mr. Gorham, sup- 
ported from Court to Court by the Bampford-Speke Fund? 
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